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CHAPTER  XXVJI. 

STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  * 

Situation  and  boundaries,-— This  state  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  on  the  1st  of  March  1817,  It 
is  situated  between  SO^'and  35^  of  north  latitude,  and  be** 
tween  ll^and  14°30'  west  longitude  from  Washington* 
Its  boundaries,  as  determined  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
are  North  by  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state 
of  Tennessee  to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  following 
its  channel  to  the  junction  of  Bear  creek.  East,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  county  of  Washington ;  and  thence  run- 
ning due  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  South  by  the 
Mexican  Gulf  to  the  most  eastern  junction  of  Pearl 
river  with  Lake  Borgne,  (including  all  islands  within 
six  leagues  of  the  shore,)  up  this  river  to  the  3 1st  de- 
gree, of  latitude,  and  along  this  parayel  to  the  Missis- 
aqipi  river.  West,  by  the  Mississippi  riven    Lengthy 

♦  So  called  from  the  river  which  forms  its  western  boundary^ 
VOL.  Ill*  A 
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from  north  to  south  about  340  miles }  Breadth^  ISOp 
containing  nearly  45,000  square  miles,  or  30,000,000 
of  acres. 

Aspect  of  the  Country^  and  Nature  qf  tfie  Soil. — 
A  chain  of  islands  stretch  along  the  coast,  which  is  in- 
dented with  bays,  and  intersected  by  numerous  water 
courses.  From  the  mouth  of  Pearl  river  to  the  en- 
trance of  Mobile  bay,  the  distance  is  about  100  miles. 
Twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  former  is  the  bay  of  St 
Louis,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  Its 
borders  are  sandy  or  marshy,  and  covered  with  pine  or 
cypress.  Two  miles  east  of  this  bay  is  Christian  Pass, 
where  the  coast  is  elevated  and  healthy,  thence  to  the 
bay  of  Biloxi  is  twenty-four  miles ;  and  the  borders  of 
this  last  are  also  dry  and  healthy.  The  branches  of  the 
Pascagoula  traverse  a  tract  of  four  miles  in  breadth, 
which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  thence  to  the  Mobile 
bay,  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine,  a 
distance  of  forty-five  miles.  In  general,  the  soil  and 
appearance  of  the  country  are  very  uninviting,  and 
have  been  described  by  the  French  writers  in  the  most 
unfavourable  colours.  But  the  unfavourable  accounts 
of  Dupratz,  Dumont,  and  Charlevoix,  who  describe  the 
country  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand,  producing  nothing 
but  pines,  and  incapable  of  improvement,  apply  only 
to  the  sea-coast,  where  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  are  nearly  on 
a  level  with  its  waters,  and  the  surface  being  sandy  or 
xnarshy,  and  liable  to  inundation,  it  is  ill  fitted  for  agd- 
cultural  purposes;  but  beyond  this  distance,  or  the 
31st  degree  of  latitude,  the  soil  along  the  Pearl  an4 
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Pascagoula  rivers^  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth, 
and  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  "  Swamp^** 
is  rich  and  productive,  covered  in  its  natural  state  with 
a  fine  growth  of  different  trees,  cotton-wood,  gum, 
oak,  bay,  laurel,  and  magnolia,  intermixed,  in  the  more 
elevated  parts,  with  lofty  cane,  and,  in  the  low,  with 
cypress.  Between  these  borders  the  soil,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered 
with  the  long-leaved  pine ;  but  above  this  again  the 
surface  gradually  rises  with  a  deep  vegetable  mould, 
which  nourishes  a  fine  growth  of  poplar,  oak,  hickery, 
black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  buck-eye,  elm,  hack-berry, 
&c.  Towards  the  northern  line  of  demarcation,  the 
surface  is  more  unequal,  and  more  fertile  ;  it  is  of  the 
colour  of  ashes,  and  capable  of  yielding  many  successive 
crops  without  manure.  The  rocks  are  calcareous,  with 
some  mixture  of  flint,  slate,  and  sandstone.  In  the 
middle  parts  of  the  state  belonging  to  the  Choctaws 
and  Chicka^jaws,  above  the  region  of  the  long-leaved 
pine,  there  are  extensive  and  rich  prairies;  one 
str^ches  forty  miles  in  length  along  the  road  betweeik 
these  two  nations.  The  whole  surface  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  Yazoo  branch,  to  the  Tennessee 
river,  is  rich,  well  watered,  and  hedthy.  The  author 
of  the  Western  Gazetteer  (p.  223)  "  considers  the 
country  bordering  on  this  last  river,  for  100  miles  above 
and  below  the  Mussel  Shoals,  and  for  40  north  and 
south,  as  the  garden  of  North  America,  and  unques- 
tionably the  most  favourable  to  longevity  and  human 
enjoyment.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  com,  sweet  po- 
tatoesy  indigo,  cotton,  esculent  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
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Even  wheat  will  yield  a  productive  crop.  But  it  is 
the  excellence  of  the  waters,  mildness  and  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  and  proximity  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee,  that  render  it  the  most 
"^desirable  to  new  settlers  of  any  of  the  states  or  terri- 
tories within  the  limits  of  the  Union." 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  from  a  low  shore, 
in  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  to  an  elevated  surface 
five  degrees  farther  north,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
difference  in  the  air  and  climate.  Near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  it  resembles  that  of  the  lower  parts  of  Louisi^ 
ana,  the  winter  is  mild,  the  summer  warm,  but  tem- 
pered by  sea  breezes.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans, during  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fever  in  autumn, 
find  an  airy  and  healthy  residence  on  the  high  banks 
two  miles  east  of  the  bay  of  St  Louis.  The  bay  of 
Ferdido  is  also  said  to  be  very  healthy  i  but  along  the 
Big  Black  river,  the  Bayou  Pierre,  and  others  streams 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  inundations  arising  from  the 
back  current  of  this  river  create  bilious  disorders  in 
autumn.  The  autumnal  fever  of  Mobile-town  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  marshes  in  its  vicinity  on  the 
north-western  side.  With  regard  to  the  country  wa- 
tered b)  the  Mobile  rives,  a  gentleman,  long  resident  at 
St  Stephen's,  informs  us,  that  it  is  ^^  the  most  agree- 
able climate  he  ever  experienced  south  of  his  native 
state,  (Pennsylvania.)  The  diseases  are  less  violent 
and  fewer  in  number,  mpre  easily  removed  by  medi- 
cine,  than  in  any  country  north,  west,  or  south.  In 
this  district  we  find  the  natives  of  almost  every  climate 
or  country  J  and  although  they  expose  themselves  to 
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severe  labour  during  every  month  of  the  year,  they  en- 
joy an  unusual  degree  of  health.  Notwithstanding  the 
southern  latitude,  it  is  an  universal  remark,  that  the 
heat  of  summer  is  found  less  oppressive  than  in  the 
middle  states.  The  constant  prevalence  of  the  sea* 
breeze  during  the  summer  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
together  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  satisfactorily 
account  for  this  circumstance ;  and  however  extraor* 
dinary  it  may  appear,  this  portion  of  the  country  has 
neither  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  river,  nor  that 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude/'  The 
author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer  (p.  227)  remarks, 
^^  that  no  country  can  have  a  more  delightful  climate 
than  this  state.  Though  some  particular  places  may 
be  considered  rather  sickly,  owing  to  local  causes,  yet« 
generally  speaking,  it  is  a  healthy  country.  If  bilious 
ccmiplaints  are  more  prevalent  than  in  higher  latitudes, 
still  consumptions,  pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  asthmas, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  the  diseases  of  cold  climates, 
«re  rarely  ever  witnessed  in  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile 
country."  The  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Natches  in 
the  autumn  of  I8I7. 

Rivers. — ^The  course  of  the  river  Mississippi,  along 
the  western  frontier,  is  572  miles,  and  its  branches 
which  water  this  state  are  the  Yazoo,  Big  Black  river, 
the  Bayou  Pierre,  and  Homochitto,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  describe.  The  Tennessee  river  forms  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  to  the  junction  of  Bear  creek» 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  Pascagoula  river  has 
its  source  near  the  thirty-third  degree  of  latitude,  and 
rmu  south  250  miles  through  the  central  parts  of  the 
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state  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms  a  broad 
bay.  Its  western  branches  are  the  Hatcha  Leecha, 
which  enters  twenty  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  the 
Chickesaha,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  old  Florida  line, 
which  itself  has  several  branches.  From  the  north* 
east  the  Pascagoula  receives  the  Cedar,  Pine  Barren^ 
and  Red  Bank  creeks*  It  is  boatable  150  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  but  its  outlet,  though  broad,  is  so  shallow, 
that  it  does  not  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  four  feet  water.  Pearl  river,  which  sepa- 
rates this  state  from  that  of  Louisiana,  below  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  latitude,  rises  near  the  thirty-third  pa- 
rallel, and  taking  a  southern  course  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  of  more  than  200  miles^ 
falls  into  lake  Borgne  to  the  east  of  lake  Ponchartrain. 
It  is  the  largest  stream  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Mobile  rivers,  and  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by 
trees  and  logs,  and  has  only  seven  feet  water.  If  this 
obstruction  were  removed,  small  schooners  might  ascend 
from  the  sea  to  some  distance  above  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree of  latitude,  near  which,  in  dry  weather,  the  stream 
is  fordable.  Lake  Borgne,  into  which  this  river  dis- 
charges its  waters,  is  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  formed  by  the 
peninsula  which  shoots  out  to  the  north-east.  Yazoo 
river  rises  from  several  sources  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  state,  and  runs  in  a  south-west  course 
to  the  Mississippi,  wliich  it  enters  nearly  at  right  angles 
in  latitude  SS""  28^  11^  miles  above  Natchez,  with  an 
outlet  280  yards  wide.  In  the  spring  season  large 
boats  can  ascend  fifiky  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  junc* 


turn  of  its  two  great  branches,  which  are  navigable  for 
email  boats  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  western 
faraoch  has  a  fall  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  When 
4he  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  high,  those  of  the 
Yazoo  arie  so  accumulated  that  they  overilow  their 
•banks,  and  run  off  by  different  channels.  Big  Black 
nver  rises  from  several  sources  above  the  thirty-third 
d^ee  of  latitude  in  the  countiy  of  the  Chickasawg^ 
and  runs  a  south-west  course  to  the  Mississippi^  which 
it  joins  a  little  abofve  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latb* 
tude,  about  fifiy  miles  above  Natchez,  In  the  rainy 
season  it  is  navigable  about  seventy  miles ;  but  the  back 
current  of  the  Mississippi  sometimes  sets  up  twenty 
miles  and  creates  inundations.  The  Bofyou  Pi&rre 
runs  into  the  Mississippi  forty  miles  above  Natchez ; 
and  dbove  this  two  other  streams,  called  Cole's  creek 
and  Catherine's  creek,  each  forty  yards  wide.  Homo^ 
ehitto  river  rises  near  Pearl  river,  south-east  of  Natchez, 
and  falls  into  an  old  channel  of  the  Mississippi  above 
Lofbis's  heights  in  latitude  31^  \9f.  It  is  a  fine  stream 
about  sixty  yards  wide.  Buffalo  creek,  a  few  mile^ 
below  the  former,  is  about  forty  yards  wide.  In  very 
dry  weather  these  streams  are  fbrdable.  Cok^s  creek 
IS  a  fine  stream  with  a  sandy  bottom,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fiflbeen  miles  from  its  entrance,  divides  into 
two  branches.  After  heavy  rains  it  runs  like  a  tor- 
rent, and  its  branches  cannot  be  easily  crossed.  Btif 
jfidd  creek,  which  takes  a  western  course  of  thirty  miles 
fvam  ground  watered  by  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Amite,  joins  the  Mississippi  just  above  Loftus's  heights, 
and  ia  forty  yards  wide,  mth  a  deep  channeU    Catke- 
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tineas  creek,  below  Natchez,  is  forty  yardi  wide,  and 
during  high  water  is  boatable  sereral  miles  from  its  en* 
trance.  Two  streams  fall  into  the  bay  of  St  Louis  to 
the  east  of  Pearl  river,  called  fFolf  riyer  and  Nassou- 
he-atcha  n\et.  Biloa^i  river  falls  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  to  the  east  of  that  of  St  Louis.  The  Tom^ 
bigbee  branch  of  the  Mobile  riVer,  which  runs  along 
the  eastern  side  of  this  state,  has  its  source  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
and  runs  450  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Alabama, 
or  eastern  branch.  The  united  streams  then  take  the 
name  of  Mobile  river,  and,  after  a  course  of  forty<^v« 
miles,  flow  into  Mobile  bay,  which  extends  thirty  mUea 
farther  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  affording  an  easy  navi- 
gation for  sloops  of  considerable  burden.  A  number 
of  miall  streams  run  into  the  Tombigbee  from  the  w^t^ 
JDog  creek,  four  miles  above  Fort  Stoddartj  the  Chicka^ 
smib  creek,  five  miles  below ;  the  Bctssa  Bagrie,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama ;  the 
OpaUe  river,  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ala- 
bama,  the  Senelee,  Noxabba,  Noisy  creek.  Swan  cre^, 
Salabamaby,  and  Black  Warrior.  The  southern  parts 
of  this  state,  from  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Pearl  river, 
are  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the  rivers  of 
Louisiana,  the  Bayou  Sara,  Thompson's  creek,  Amite, 
Ticfah,  Tangipao,  Chefuncti,  and  Bogue  Chitto. 

Extent  qf  Navigable  Waters. — The  Mississippi  \» 
navigable  for  57^  miles ;  Tennessee,  upwards  of  90, 
(in  this  state ;)  Yazoo  and  branches,  270 ;  Big  Black 
river,  150  ;  Homochitto,  Amite,  &c.,  170 ;  Pearl  and 
branches,  9&0\  Pascagoula  and  branches,  SSO;  Bayou» 
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and  bays  St  Louis,  Biloxi,  Fines,  &c.,  100;  Gulf 
cottt,  1^ ;  Tombigbee  and  Western  brandies,  600. 
Total  2472  miles.  * 

Islands. — A  cbain  of  islands  run  along  the  coast, 
known  by  the  following  names,  D(^,  Ship,  Cat,  Mari- 
anne, St  Joseph,  Malheureuse,  Buck  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Biloxi  bay,  Round  island,  and  others  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fascagoula.  None  of  them  are  of  much 
importance. 

Minerals.'-'^al  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  Tombig« 
bee,  Tennewee,  Black  Warrior,  and  other  streams. 

Forest  2Vee^.— ^The  most  commmi  are  ash,  bay, 
cherry,  cypress,  cotton  wood,  gum,  hickery,  mulberry, 
magnolia,  oak,  poplar,  plum,  black  walnut,  and  pine* 
The  trees  along  the  borders  of  Pearl  river  ore  well 
adiq[»ted  for  masts,  yards,  and  plank  for  vessels.  About 
half  the  surface  is  covered  with  pine,  which  is  consi^ 
dered  as  of  the  best  quality,  and  grows  to  a  lai^  size, 
from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred  feet,  without 
a  branch.  Logs  are  procured  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  length,  for  the  construction  of  cabins.  ^  The 
long-leaved  pine  prevails  from  the  coast  to  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  territory.  The  rivers  are 
bordered  with  trees  of  the  most  useful  kind,  white  and 
live  oak,  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  black  walnut,  hickery, 
locust,  magnolia,  &c.  The  cypress  grows  to  a  large 
size  in  the  marshes.  Of  live  oak  and  red  cedar,  so 
valuable  in  ship-building,  there  is  a  great  quantity  near 
the  water  courses.     The  cane,  which  grows  to  the 

♦  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  241. 
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height  of  twenty  or  fcnty  feet  on  all  the  rich  soil,  is  fhmi 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  best  soil 
is  covered  with  cane,  and  the  meadows  with  the  native 
or  buffido  clover,  and  rye  gtass< 

Animals.'^The  animals  are  the  same  as  in  Georgia* 
Cougouars,  wolves,  and  wild  cats,  are  numerous  and  de^^ 
atnictive  to  domestic  animals.  Bears  are  also  nume- . 
rous,  and  do  great  injury  to  fruit  and  grain.  AU^a^t 
tors  are  found  in  all  the  waters  where  there  is  little 
current  south  of  the  SSd  parallel  of  latitude,  and  ate 
sometimes  seen  in  the  Mississippi  river  two  degrees 
higher,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas.  They  de- 
vour hogs,  goats,  and  dogs,  when  they  apf^oach  their 
place  of  abode.  Some  of  the  largest  are  fifteen  feet  itt 
length.  The  salamander,  murana  siren,  and  the  goof- 
ii^,  described  under  Georgia,  are  also  found  here.  On 
the  coast  are  great  plenty  of  oysters,  crabs,  and  lob^ 
sters.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  high  as  the  Bayou  PU 
erre  stream  of  the  Missisappi.  Wild  turkeys  and  pi- 
geons in  great  numbers  throughout  the  state.  In  win^ 
ter  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water*fowL 

Population  in  December  1816. 


Coimticf. 

White. 

Slaves. 

Total 

Adams, 

3,604 

6,394 

9,998 

Jefferson, 

2,548 

2,358 

4,906 

Claiborne, 

1,716 

1,790 

8,506 

Wilkinaon, 

3,218 

4,057 

7,^5 

Aroite^ 

3,365 

1,694 

&y059 

Warren, 

799- 

76^ 

1,567 

Franklin, 

1,696 

1,013 

2,709 

Marion, 

1,015 

686 

1,701 

Pike, 

2,078 

540 

2,618 
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CooDtte 

White. 

Slaveft 

Totah 

Hancock, 

667 

333 

1,000 

Lawrence, 

1,367 

417 

1,784 

Wayne, 

1,566 

517 

2,083 

Total,  23,639  20,567  44,206 

Besides  I9I  free  blacks,  most  of  whom  reside  in  A.Jams  county. 

SettiemenU. — This  state  js  amcmg  the  most  recently 
settled  parts  of  the  Union.  The  population  is  but 
ffluilly  and  mwh  dispersed,  but  the  many  advantages 
of  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  which  the  country  en- 
jopj%^  ensure  its  pn^ess.  On  the  bay  of  St  Louis, 
twenty-fire  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Pearl  river,  se« 
v^ral  French  families  are  established ;  and  the  high 
eoast,  two  miles  farther  east,  is  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  season. 
On  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  twenty-four  miles  farther  dis« 
tant,  at  the  Pass  of  Chnstianne,  and  along  the  Fasca^ 
goula  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  a  number  of  fa* 
milies,  of  French  origin,  are  established.  Along  Pearl 
dver,  from  its  mouth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  lati- 
tude, a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles,  there  is  little 
population.  From  Pearl  river  to  the  Mississippi,  along 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  states,  there 
are  some  scattered  establishments  as  far  as  the  branches 
of  the  Amite  river,  between  which  is  traced  the  town 
of  Liberty.  Some  of  them  are  flourishing  very  much 
in  consequence  of  the  successful  culture  of  sugar  and 
cotton.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
boundary,  and  ten  from  the  river,  is  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Pinkneyville,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty 
houses.    Fort  Adams,  situated  on  Loftus  heights,  1^0 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  is  environed  by 
a  small  hamlet  of  twenty  houses.  The  population  on 
both  sides  of  the  Homochitto  river  extends  nearly  to 
the  Choctaw  boundary.  The  sugar-cane  and  tropical 
productions  flourish  as  high  as  this  stream,  which  en- 
ters twenty-seven  miles  below  the  White  Giffs;  At 
the  distance  of  one  mile  above  these  difls  is  Catherine's 
creek,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  which  stands 
the  town  of  Washington,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  about  150  houses.  Natchez,  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  SI* 
33',  about  300  miles  above  New  Orieans,  has  about 
the  same  number  of  houses,  belonging  chiefly  to  cotton 
planters,  some  of  whom  have  a  reveime  of  from  5000 
to  80,000  dollars  a-year.  ITie  plantations  extend  to 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  East  of  this  town^  and 
near  to  the  possessions  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  the? 
progress  of  society  is  evinced  by  the  publication  of  two 
weekly  newspapers.  To  the  north-east  of  Natchez,  on 
the  upper  branches  of  St  Catherine's  creek,  is  Setters-^ 
town,  or  EUicotville,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses.  On  the  middle,  and  between  the  two  princi« 
pal  branches  of  Cole*s  creek,  which  unite  fifteen  miles 
jfrom  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  stands  the  town 
of  Greenville,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  jconsist* 
ing  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  buildings,  including 
the  court-house,  church,  and  post-office.  A  few  miles, 
in  a  south-western  direction,  is  the  village  of  Union- 
town,  which  is  yet  inconsiderable.  Two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  is  Brownsburg,  where 
a  few  families  live ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles 
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irom  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  is  Port  Gibson, 
tb^  chief  town  of  Claiborne  county,  containing  about 
sixty,  houses,  with  an  academy.  On  Big  Black  river^ 
which  is  twelve  miles  above  the  former,  the  settlements 
extend  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  along  its  branches. 
Twenty-seven  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  .great  western  bend  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  situated  the  village  of  Palmyra,  estab* 
lished  by  emigrants  from  New  England.  Twenty-five 
miles  higher  up,  on  the  undulating  fertile  surface  of 
the  Walnut  Hills,  are  fine  cotton  plantations.  On  the 
Yazoo  river,  the  settlements  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
Along  this  river  to  the  northern  boundary,  or  thirty-fifth 
degree  pf  latitude.  The  southern  extremity  of  the 
h^h  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  fourth  Chicka- 
saw Bli^,  extending  ten  miles  aio^  the  river,  is  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  state.  There  are  sevei^  planta- 
^tions  here  of  maize  and  cotton,  elevated  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  river ;  the  situation  is  very 
healthy,  and  as  the  soil  is  productive,  and  the  river  a& 
fords  a  market  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  produce,  it 
.is  thought  that  it  will  become  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
t^ywn,  if  the  Chickasaws,  who  have  a  village  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  eastward,  can  be  induced  to  dispose 
of  their  rights  to  the  soil  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  state  the  population  is  yet  confined  to  a 
few  points. 

Indians. — The  Indian  tribes  in  this  state  are,  the 
Choctawi^  Cherd^es,  and  Chickasaws.  The  Choc* 
taws  r^dde  on  the  rivers  Pascagoula,  Pearl,  ChickasaWt 
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«iid  Yazoo,  imd  claim  the  lands  situated  between  tins 
latter  river  and  the  Tombigbee,  and  between  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  According 
to  the  statement  of  Mr  Meigs,  who  resided  in  this 
country  as  agent  of  Indian  afi&irs,  they  had,  some  years 
ago,  forty-three  towns  and  villages,  containing  4041 
warriors,  and  lS,lSd  souls.  Some  of  them  have  large 
farms,  and  follow  agriculture  ;  others  have  established 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  which  are 
said  to  excel  many  of  those  of  the  whites.  A  consi- 
derate portion  of  their  territory  consists  of  pine  land  } 
but  they  have  many  vduable  tracts  covered  with  oak, 
hickery,  and  poplar.  They  have  long  been  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  year  1801  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the 
lands  between  the  old  British  line  of  demarcation  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
latitude  and  the  river  Yazoo.  Tlie  Cher&kees  claim 
possession  of  an  extensive  district,  chiefly  on  the  south 
side  (rf  the  Tennessee  river,  extending  from  the  head 
branches  of  the  Tombigbee  to  above  the  Hiwassee  east, 
and  south  as  far  as  the  Estenoree.  In  the  year  1809, 
according  to  the  enumeration  made  by  the  above  ^ent^ 
they  amounted  to  12,359  persons,  and  the  males  were 
nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  females.  Since  that  pe- 
riod they  have  increased  considerably,  and,  including  a 
colony  which  has  removed  to  the  rivt r  Arkansas,  their 
number  is  estimated  at  14,500  souls,  of  whom  4000 
are  warriors.  By  intermarriages  with  the  whites  about 
one  half  are  of  mixed  blood.  Many  of  this  nation  are 
farmers,  with  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  she^. 
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mnoe,  and  povkry ;  tl^y  cultivate  cott(m  and  indigo. 
Some  years  ago  they  had  about  500  ploughs,  and  as. 
many  looms.  A  great  number  could  read  and  write» 
and  had  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites.  The  Chicka^ 
^awSf  who  have  also  made  some  progress  in  civilization, 
live  to  the  west  of  the  former,  between  the  rivers  Mis* 
sissip^  and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  thirtyfourth  to 
the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  where  they  have 
i&ight  towns.  They  reckon  about  4000  women  and 
children,  and  1800  warriors.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have 
numerous  shves  and  Ageks  of  cattle.  One  named 
George  Colbert^  has  a  fine  tract  of  land  four  miles 
square.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  ferry  where  the  road 
£rom  Nashville  to  Natchez  crosses  the  Tennessee  river, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  SOOO  dollars  a-year.  A  man 
on  foot  pays  half  a  dollar,  and  twice  this  sum  with  a 
horse.  The  boatmen  who  descend  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  return  home  by  this  route.  The  ferry- 
^ipences  incurred  here,  on  account  of  the  Tennessee 
militia,  during  the  late  war,  was  said  to  amount  to 
75,000  dollars.  The  Yazoos  and  Natchez^  who  lived 
on  the  rivers  (tf  the  same  name,  are  wholly  extinct.  In 
1730  the  latter  were  reduced  from  sixty  to  six  villages^ 
and  from  800  suns,^  or  princes,  to  eleven  only.  *  Ten 
years  before  they  counted  1200  warriors.  It  is  said 
that  they  had  joined  in  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
the  French,  who  exercised  against  them  a  severe  veu« 
geance. 


*  Letter  from  the  Missionary  Dup^re  Le  Petit,  in  the  7th  To- 
lame  of  the  Lettres  E^^tes. 
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0 
AghcultttTd, — The  two  great  artides  of  culture  are 

cotton  and  Indian  com.  Cotton  is  plai^ted  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  is  1000  pounds  in  the  seed. 
Maize  is  planted  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  (^ 
July,  and  is  of  a  fine  quality  in  this  state,  the  bushel 
in  many  parts  weighing  seventy  pounds.  Rice  is  raised 
in  the  southern  parts..  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  in  the  ^northern  states,  and  are  not 
cultivated  except  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 
Sugar-cane  is  a  profitable  culture  along  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, as  high  as  Pointe  Couple,  but  does  not  thrive 
well  at  Natchez.  Indigo^  it  is  believed,  would  suc- 
ceed. ^AU  the  esculent  plants,  cultivated  in  the  middle 
states,  thrive  well,  particulai'ly  in  the  Natchez  country. 
The  plums,  peaches,  and  figs,  are  excellent.  Lemons, 
sweet  and  sour,  are  raised  as  high  as  Natchez ;  the 
coffee  tree,  it  is  thought,  would  succeed  near  Mobile 
bay.  Homed  cattle  are  so  numerous,  that  some  farmers 
have  from  500  to  1000  head.  They  are  never  housed* 
In  autumn  they  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  settlement,  and  brought  to  the  cow-pen  in 
spring.  Sometimes  they  are  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  torture  of 
swarms  of  fiies,  they  give  less  milk  than  in  the  northern 
states,  and  generally  do  not  bear  young  more  than 
once  in  two  years.  The  common  price  of  a  cow  and 
a  calf  is  twelve  dollars.  Horses  are  not  numerous. 
The  breed  is  small,  but  hardy,  and  more  useful  than 
that'of  the  northern  states,  which,  in  this  climate,  is 
liable  to  various  diseases.    Sheep  are  not  in  great 
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nvLxeSoer.  The  mutton  is  good,  but  the  wool  is  coarse 
and  hairy.  Calves  and  hogs  are  often  destroyed  by 
the  wolf  and  cougouar ;  pigs,  by  the  wild  cat  and  tne 
alligator.  Along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Yazoo  river 
to  the  line  of  demarcation,  land  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
dollars  an  acre. 

A  large  tract,  situated  in  the  district  east  of  Pearl 
river,  between  the  Chickesaha  river  on  the  west,  the 
rivers  Mobile  and  Tombigbee  on  the  east,  the  31st  de- 
gree of  latitude  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Santabogue  branch  of  the  former  river,  and  the  Ek>gue 
homo  of  the  latter,  was  disposed  of  by  public  sale,  at 
St  Stephen's,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  in  July  I8I7. 

Slaves. — The  labour  is  generally  performed  by  this 
unfortunate  race.  The  best,  fh)m  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  will  bring  fh)m  800  to  1200  dollars. 
One  hand  is  able  to  cultivate  three  acres  of  cotton, 
which  will  yield  a  nett  profit  of  from  230  to  260  dol- 
lars* The  clear  annual  gain  of  the  full-grown  male 
slave,  making  allowance  for  food  and  clothing,  is,  at  an 
average,  about  200  dollars. 

Roads  and  Canals.— 'Yvre  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  lands  sold  by  congress,  after  the  1st  day  of 
December  1817*  is  to  be  reserved  for  making  public 
roads  and  canals,  three-fifths  of  which  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  those  purposes  within  the  state,  under  the 
direction  of  the  legislature  thereof,  and  two-fifths 
under  the  direction  of  congress,  for  roads  leading  to 
the  state;  and  this  sum  is  not  to  be  deducted  for 
this  purpose,  nntil  payment  is  made  to  the  state  of 
Georgia  of  1,250,000  dollars,  in  consideration  of  the 

VOL.  III.  B 
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cession  to  the  United  States ;  and,  after  the  payment 
of  the  stock,  to  be  created  by  an  act  providing  for 
the  indemnification  of  certain  claimants  of  public  land 
in  the  Mississippi  territory. 

The  manufactures^  in  1810,  according  to  the  mar- 
shal's report,  were  as  follows : 

Woollen,  cotton,  flaxen,  and  hempen  cloths, 

or  mixtures,  to  the  value  of  -  267,515  dollars. 

Looms,  1330. 
Carding  machine,  1. 
Spindles  for  cotton,  807* 

Tin  plate  work,  -  -  .  7,200 

Tanneries.  10,        -  -  -  ^9^590 

Distilleries,  6. 

CbT/zwierce.— Natchez  is  the  only  place  of  consider- 
able commerce.  Beef,  pork,  and  com,  are  sent  to 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  from  the  eastern  parts,  through 
the  channel  of  the  Tombigbee.  The  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  the  western  parts  pass  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi.^       ^ 

Steam-boat — A  steam-boat  plies  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Natchez,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The 
voyage  downwards  is  very  rapid ;  but  it  requires 
usually  six  or  seven  days  to  ascend.  V^ 

Forts. — Fort  Adams,  on  Loftus'  heights,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  six  miles  above  the  S  1st  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

Regulations  for  a  Constitution  and  State  Govern^ 
nient. — The  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
constitution  and  state  government,  was  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  county,  chosen  by  all  the 
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free  white  male  citizens,  of  twenty -one  years  of  agei 
who  had  resided  within  the  territory  one  year  pre-* 
vious  to  the  election,  and  paid  county  or  territorial 
tax.  This  convention,  consisting  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers from  the  fourteen  counties,  met  at  the  town  of 
Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  1817* 
The  constitution  framed  and  established  by  this  con- 
vention is  as  follows :  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  house  of  representatives  and  senate,  chosen  by  the 
free  white  males  pf  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have 
resided  one  year  in  the  state.  The  members  of  both 
houses  must  be  proprietors  of  a  freehold  estate,  the 
former  twenty-five,  and  the  latter  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected, 
with  the  lieuteiiant-govemor,  every  two  years.  This 
officer  must  be  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  a  freehold  estate,  and  1000  dollars  of 
personal  proip&rty,  free  from  all  debts.  He  has  power 
to  suspend  judgments  until  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature,  by  whom  the  case  is  to  be  determined }  to  sign 
commissions ;  to  send  back  bills  to  the  two  houses  for 
reconsideration ;  to  fill  temporary  vacancies ;  to  pro- 
vide  and  have  a  vote  in  the  senate,  during  their  sit- 
tings, as  a  council  of  appointment ;  which  body  he 
may  convene  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In  case  of 
death  or  resignation,  his  place  is  filled  by  the  lieu- 
tenaQt-govemor,  till  the  ensuing  election.  The  first 
legislature,  elected  under  this  constitution,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  representatives  and  seven  senators,  met 
in  October  I8I7. 
The  constitution^  by  an  irrevocable  ordinance,  have 
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disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  right  or 
title  to  the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands,  which  are 
to  remain  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  United  States ; 
and  every  tract  sold  by  congress  is  to  be  exempt 
from  state  taxes  for  the  term  of  five  years,  from  the 
date  of  the  sale.  Lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  are  entirely  free  from  taxes.  The  river  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  navigable  rivers  and  witors  leading 
into  the  same,  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  also 
to  be  free  from  all  tax  or  toll,  and  to  remain  as 
common  highways. 

Military  Farce. — ^The  militia  have  power  to  elect 
the  platoon  and  field-officers,  who  afterwards  elect  the 
lirigadier  and  major-generals. 

JucUciary.-^lLhste  is  a  supreme  courts  cooaiitipg  q£ 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  judges ;  md  a 
tircuit  court,  of  one  ju<^  for  each  circuit,  the  circuit 
Qontaining  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six 
counties.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  to  be  appoint^ 
in  each  county,  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  not  e^i^ceedr 
ing  fifty  dollars.  No  person  of  avowed  atheiatical 
principles  can  be  elected  to  any  office. 

Books  relating  to  ifiis  State. 

Bartrain's  (WiUiam)  Iravels  through  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  East  and  West  FJorida,  1773-78.  Philadelphia 
edition,  1791. 

Brown,  (Western  Gazetteer,)  1  vol.  in  8vo.  Article,  State  of 
MisstteippL    181  ?• 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


ALABAMA  TERRITOBT* 


This  territory,  mcluding  nearly  one  half  of  the  former 
Missiadppi  territory  on  the  eastern  side,  and  situated 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  nordi 
latitude,  was  estaUishd  by  an  act  of  the  American  Con* 
gress,  dated  the  3d  of  Mardi  1817,  with  the  foUow- 
ing  boundaries  :  From  the  point  wh^e  the  Ferdido 
river  intersects  the  thiity-first  degree  of  latitude,  in 
an  easterly  Erection,  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
state  of  Georgia ;  along  this  line  to  that  of  the  southena 
boundary  of  Uie  state  o(  Tennessee ;  thenoe  westerly  to 
die  l^nnessee  river,  and  by  its  channel  to  the  mouth 
of  Bear  cxeA  j  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  w^vth* 
west  comer  of  Washington  county  ;  *  and  from  this 
point,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
including  all  the  islands  within  six  leagues  <i£  the 

^  This  point  or  angle  not  being  fixed  in  any  map  of  this  coun- 
try, nor  described  in  the  act,  we  hare  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  true  hne  of  boundary  between  this  territory  and  th« 
state  of  Mtssissippt. 
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shore.  It  has  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west^ 
Tennessee  (m  the  north,  Georgia  on  the  east,  and  the 
Spanish  province  of  West  Florida  on  the  south.  Its 
area  is  not  properly  ascertained,  but  probably  exceeds 
40,000  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the.  Country ^  and  Nature  of  the  Soil.^^ 
The  surface  of  the  country  between  the  Spanish  line 
of  demarcation  and  the  new  Indian  boundary,  running 
from  the  Tallapoose  to  the  Chatahouchy,  is  generally, 
sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  ;   but  on  the  waters  of 
the  Conecah,  which  unite  with  the  Escambia  of  the 
Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  on  the  river  called  Yellow  Wa- 
ter, and  the  Pea  river,  whose,  waters  run  into  St  Rose's 
Bay,  the  soil  is  tolerably  good.     To  the  east  of  the 
Alabama  river,  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  cover- 
ed with  pines,  except  along  the  water  courses  ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  intersected  with  rich  limestone  mea- 
dows, and  ridges  of  well -timbered  land.    Colonel  Plar- 
mentier  remarks,  that,  ascending  the  river  from  the 
town  of  Mobile,  you  see  the  lands  on  both  sides  con- 
stantly overflowed.     The  first  dry  lands  are  tvirenty- 
one  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  spot  called 
Dubrocard*s  Bluff.     Here  are  traces  of  clay,  mixed  in 
layers,   or  rather  in   oblique  veins,  with   the   sand* 
Throughout  the  thirty-first   degree   of  latitude   the 
awamps   are   amazingly  productive.     Between  these 
marshes  or  swamps  and  the  ferruginous  hills,  there  is  a 
middle  tract,  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  blackish  earth,  thickly  spread  with  small 
flint  stones,  or  round  quartz.     The  upper  region  con« 
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tains  an  infinite  number  of  siliceous  stones,  covered 
with  iron  in  a  sulphureous  state.     The  streams  also, 
which  flow  through  it,  contain  this  mineral  in  a  dis- 
solved state.      The  soil  of  the  borders  of  the  Alabama 
(called  pine  lands)  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
Above  and  bdow  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the 
TomlHgbee  there  are  extensive  swamps,  liable  to  in- 
undation ;  and  a  tract  of  poor  stiff  clay  extends  along 
their  borders,  a  mile  in  breadth,  terminating  in  a  sandy 
soil.     About  fifty  miles  above  the  union  of  these  two 
rivers,  the  high  broken  lands  commence,  and  extend 
axty  miles  northward,  covered  with  oak,  hickery,  ce- 
dar, and  poplar.      The  best  soil  for  agriculture  is  be- 
tween the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee   rivers,    on  the 
Cawhaba  branch  of  the  former,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Warrior  and  Bear  creek,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Coose,  thirty  miles  above  its  confluence. 
Between  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  those  of  the 
Conecah  there  is  a  waving  plain,  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  width,  with  a  dark  clayey  rich  soil,  well 
timbered  and  watered.     Below  this  it  is  gravelly  and 
brdcen,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles,  where  the  pine  ' 
barrens  commence.    Around  the  sources  of  Limestone 
creek  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  land,  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  well  watei^ed,  and  cover- 
ed with  various  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  the  dog-wood 
is  the  most  abundant,  and  hence  the  lands  are  known 
by  this  name.    About  sixty  miles  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Coose  and  Tallapoose,  the  country  becomes 
highy   waving,  and  well  wooded,  and  the  s(»l  good } 
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shove  tlie  £»Ufl  of  thoee  mers  it  is  rtifi^  faGF(ds:m»  and 

M0tmtains.-^A  chaia  of  mouutams  runs  acmaa  du« 
torritory  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tennessee  riv«r« 
from  its  bamks  near  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  to  Fort 
Prosit  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  tdkes  a  northern 
direction  across  the  river  and  the  northern  liae  of 
boundary.  The  breadth  of  this  chain  ^[^osite  Mus- 
sel ^oals  is  about  fifty  miles,  in  many  pkces  it  rises 
to  half  a  mile  above  its  base,  and  is  every  where  im- 
passable  for  waggons.  Between  this  chain  and  the 
Tennessee  river  there  is  a  rich  valley,  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  but  the  chain  itself  is  so  rough 
aad  broken  throughout  its  whole  extent  as  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  except  towards  its  western 
extremity,  where  it  embraces  a  fine  tract  of  soil  called 
Ruasel's  Valley.  On  the  southern  side  it  sinks  into 
hills,  which  extend  as  fiur  south  as  the  fidls  of  the  rivers* 
From  these  hills  the  waters  desoead  aloQg  elevated 
ridges,  between  whi^  are  delightful  vallies.  That 
on  the  eaabem  side  of  the  Black  Warrior  river,  known 
by  the  naine  of  James'  Valley,  extends  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  ia  extremely  rich  aed  fi^ctile* 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cahawba  river  thete  is 
another  of  equal  ridmess  and  extent.  These  vallies 
are  covered  with  fine  trees,  oak,  hidcery,  walnut,  gunif 
maple,  wild  cherry,  with  little  undeigrowth,  so  that 
die  surface  is  easily  prepared  for  culture.  In  generalf 
the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  day  and  loam  which  lies  on  a 
bed  of  limestone.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  all 
calcareous,  except  the  summit  of  the  last,  which  con- 
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siflto  of  nrnditoiie.    The  hiHs  cootaiii  %  great  quaa* 
tilyof  iroa  ore*  * 

C/fegMt<te>~4n  the  bw  wuthem  parts  of  thia  country 
tlie  beat  ia  very  gveot.  The  eUmate  of  the  inland  and 
npper  parta  reaemUea  tiiat  of  Georgia.  Ait  Huntaville, 
near  the  northern  boundary  line,  the  thflynnometer  waa 
not  seen  to  rise  ahoi^  S9^»  during  the  three  years  ending 
1817»  nte  to  sink  hetow  l^"",  except  once^  when  it  fell 
t#  6^  At  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Mobile  river,  above 
the  dlst  degree  of  latitudfi»  the  mean  heat  of  July, 
in  1808,  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was  86"^ ;  that 
of  September,  84^  During  the  month  of  January,  it 
varied  from  55°  to  60°;  in  February,  from  *3*  to  79** ; 
in  Mardx,  from  55""  to  86''.  The  trees  are  in  leaf 
dbout  the  Iflt  of  April,  and  peas  and  strawberries  are 
seen  9t  table  about  the  1st  of  May.  The  prG|;ress  of 
vegetation  in  1808  was  as  follows :  15th  February^ 
peacti  tiee  in  blossom  ;  2d  April,  trees  of  the  swamps 
in  leaf,  garden  peas  in  blossom;  12th  Apnl,  peas 
(planted  in  Fel»ruary)  in  pod,  peaches  as  large  as  hazle 
nuts,  fig-trees  in  k^;  2d  May,  green  peas  at  table,  straw- 
berries ripe ;  l6th  May,  mulberries  ripe,  blackberries» 
dewbemes,  whortleberries ;  13th  May,  cucumbers  ripe; 
29thJui^  roasted  ears  ofmaize  at  table.  These  observe 
tiMs  indicate  a  climate  remarkably  mild*  Fi'ost  com« 
meaces  in  October,  and  continues  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  dOth  of  May,  so  as  to  iqjure,  but  not  to  destroy, 
the  cotton  in  the  moi^  elevated  parts.  During  summer, 
westerly  winds  are  found  to  prevail.    Those  from  the 

*  Coromunication  from  Dr  Feam  of  Natchez  !•  tba  author^  leiS* 
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south-east  are  the  sure  harbhigers  of  rain.  The  Sp9» 
nish  moss,  a  plant  of  warm  climates,  is  seen  on  the 
trees,  as  high  as  Fort  Jackson.  Cattle  thrive  well  in 
winter,  with  no  other  shelter  than  the  woods. 

A  prejudice  was  raised  against  the  climate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  mortality  among  the  English  troops 
stationed  at  Mobile  in  1763,  but  a  very  favourable  ac- 
count of  it  was  given  by  Roberts  in  his  natural  history 
of  Florida ;  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  perscm 
residing  at  Fort  Stephen,  who  published  his  observa- 
tions on  the  country  in  181 7,  in  the  Kentucky  Moni- 
tor, and  other  American  newspapers.  He  remarks, 
**  that,  from  a  residence  of  several  years,  and  with  a 
constitution  formed  among  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
he  would  rather  encounter  a  summer  in  that  country 
than  in  any  state  from  Tennessee  to  New  York."  From 
nine  in  the  morning  till  evening,  the  pleasant  and  sa- 
lutary effects  of  the  sea  iHreeze  are  felt.  He  coiu»der» 
the  rich  verdure  of  the  earth,  with  the  copious  dews 
that  fall  during  the  night,  and  the  elevation  of  the  soil, 
(which,  in  the  upland  piuts,  is  from  600  to  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,)  as  producing  a  beneficial  effisct  on  the 
climate.  Children  are  exempt  from  many  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  the  north  ;  and  a  greater  pro* 
portion  rise  to  manhood.  Women  are  also  more  ro- 
bust and  healthy.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of  con- 
sumption  among  the  resident  inhabitants.  Rheuma- 
tism,.spotted,  scarlet,  and  putrid  fevers,  are  almost  equal- 
ly rare.  Agues  and  intermittents  are  not  more  eona- 
mon  than  in  Kentucky. 

Rivers.^— The  largest  river  of  this  territory,  rui>«- 
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wng  fmn  north  to  south,  is  the  Mobile.  At  the  dis- 
tance c£  thirty-five  or  forty<*fiye  miles  from  its  outlet 
into  Mobile  Bay,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee.  The  former,  by  far  the  largest, 
rises  in  Georgia,  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Che- 
rokee Indians,  near  the  line  which  separates  that  state 
from  Tennessee,  near  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
nnis  in  a  wuth^^westwtfdly  direction  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tombigbee.  The  Alabama  is  a  fine  stream 
between  300  and  400  yards  in  width  \  the  current 
dear,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Its 
two  great  branches,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of 
TaUapoose  and  Cooscy  unite  at  the  distance  of  about 
.415  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  Mobile.  The  for- 
mer, the  eastern  branch,  travenes  the  country  bekmg- 
jng  to  the  Creeks,  till  it  reaches  within  twenty  miles  of 
its  junction ;  the  latter,  the  western  branch,  under  dif*. 
ferent  names,  Connesaughah,  Estenoree,  &c.  runs,  by 
-computation,  150  miles  through  the  Cherokee  country, 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state  of  Geoipa,  and 
proceeds  afterwards  through  tl^  Creek  country  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  its  junction.  The  Tombigbee 
rises  to  the  west  of  the  Mussd  Shoals,  within  a  few 
nlilea  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction,  but  with  many  windings,  310  miles  to  its 
^miction  with  the  Alabama.  Below  the  3Sd  degree 
the  Tugaloo  branch  falls  in  from  the  north-west,  high- 
er up  the  Tuckaloosa,  or  Black  Warrior  river,  from 
the  north-east ;  and  a  little  below  the  S3d  degree  the 
Oaknoxabee  from  the  west.     The  two  great  branches. 
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tihe  Tomhigbee  Mid  Alabama*  join  a  ftw  milei  dbo^e 
Fort  Stoddart)  but  they  again  divide  bekm  that  {dace, 
fidrming  the  Mciiile  and  Eastern  Tensafv,  and  afteiv 
^ivards  8ubdividtng»  miter  the  hay  by  four  cfaanndb. 
MaHle  Bay  is  described  by  Captain  Robertson  in  Ids 
observations  on  the  country  of  Florida^  as  flMrmtng  a 
noble  and  spacious  harbour  thirty  miles  long*  and  stx 
miles  broad, '  affiN'ding  very  good  anchorage^  and  cap*^ 
dble  of  ocmtatning  the  whole  British  navy.  The  >ver* 
age  depth  of  the  bay  on  the  western  side  is  three  fii* 
thorns,  as.  &r  as  Fort  Condc  of  the  Mobile,  where  it  di-» 
minifies  to  two.  In  a  late  description  of  this  bay  it  is 
afeated,  that  on  the  bar,  at  Dauphin  Island,  tkere  ave 
never  less  than  eighte^i  feet  water,  and,  in  the  inside, 
fton  fimr  t*  five  fathoms  f  but  the  depth  gradually  di* 
minisbes  in  asceoading  the  bay ;  so  that  a  vessel  draw«» 
is^  thirteen  <Mr  fimiteen  feet  ¥mter  can  go  no  Ugher 
^lan  Dog  river,  about  three  leagues  below  Mdb& ; 
aigid  those  that  draw  twelve  feet,  in  ordinary  tidtts^cao- 
not  sffiraaoh  the  town  nearer  than  dbout  a  league,  t 
The  river  Mobile  has  from  fi)ur  to  five  fiiet  wator  to 
the  junction  of  the  Alabsma  and  Tombigbee,  a  dia- 
tance  of  forty-five  miles^  The  Akbama  braneh  is  al- 
ways navigaUe  for  vessds  drawing  ox  feet  water  to  Fort 
Qaibomet  sixty  miles ;  and  thm»  it  from  foior  to  fisit 
leet  water  140  miles  higher  ii|^  to  the  moi^  of  the 


*  In  a  letter  of  Colonel  Parmentier,  it  is  describe<l  to  be  twenty* 
seven  miles  in  kngth,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth. 
f  BMtteOnitiiiel* 
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Cawhabiy  which  fiUls  in  on  the  western  aide,  and  theiiee 
tothe  junctioo  of  tbeCooBe  and  TaUi4KXMe»  IfiOmUei, 
there  is  diree  ieet  of  watco*  in  the  sballoweft  plaoss,  af- 
ibrding  a  good  naviga^ni  except  along  two  riffiMp 
which  skilful  wateraien  pass  safely  by  directing  the  boat 
with  poles.  The  TaUapoose  is  beatable  to  the  Great 
Eallsi  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Coose,  above  which  these  branches  approach  very  near 
to  each  other.  On  the  interjacent  land,  and  in  a  com^ 
manding  situation,  is  situated  Fort  Jackson.  The 
Cooie  is  beatable  to  the  falls,  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
sixtseen  miles,  above  which  there  are  fifty  miles  of 
rooky  skoals  to  Foti  Williams,  where  the  river  is  again 
navigable  to  one  of  its  head  fttteams,  called  the  Con- 
netaHghahi  and  up  this  stream  for  nu>re  than  100 
miles*  This  branch  affords  a  communication  with  the 
Tennessee  river,  by  the  Amoy,  from  which  it  is  hot 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  It  is  believed  that  the 
OreatTalls  between  Fort  Williams  and  Fort  Jackson 
might  be  rendered  navigable  at  no  great  expenoOb 
During  the  late  war  with  the  Creeks,  some  boats  loaded 
with  provisicms  for  the  troops  descended  in  safety^  but 
odMTB  were  lost  ammig  the  rocks.  The  time  required 
to  ascMid  the  Alabama  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
river.  The  passage  from  Mobile  to  Fort  Jackson,  a 
distanee  of  480  miles,  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeksL 
We  have  seen  an  account  of  a  barge,  with  five  hands, 
carrying  125  barrels  of  flour,  which  ascended  in  thirty 
days,  and  this  was  considered  as  a  speedy  passage,  llie 
Tombi^bee  branch  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Fmt  St 
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Stephen's,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  within  fifty  mfles 
of  Bear  creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 
Perdido  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
territory  and  West  Florida,  runs  a  course  of  seventy 
miles  nearly  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  forming  a 
lagoon  at  its  outlet,  which  is  about  four  leagues  south- 
west by  west  from  Pensacola.  *  Some  branches  of  the 
Escambia  river,  which  runs  into  Pensacola  Bay,  ex- 
tend above  the  source  of  the  Perdido,  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  territory.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Omtahouche  river,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
from  the  latitude  of  SS^  degrees  to  the  31  st,  or  Flori- 
da line,  stretch  towards  those  of  the  Alabama*  The 
Chatahotichej  which  j9ows  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
has  the  name  of  Apalachicola  in  its  passage  through 
the  Floridas,  is  navigable  400  miles.  The  Tennes- 
see river  flows  along  the  northern  extremity  of  this  ter- 
ritory 240  miles,  within  which  space  are  included  the 
Mussel  Shoals,  which  are  seven  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth.  In  low  water  these  rocks  obstruct 
the  navigation ;  but  when  the  river  rises,  boats  of  thirty 
tons  ascend  and  descend  without  danger. 

Extent  of  Navigable  fFafer^.-^Tennessee  is  navi- 
gable 230  miles ;  Tombigbee,  and  eastern  branches^ 
Tensaw,  Mobile,  Fidi  river,  &c.  7^ ;  Alabama  and 
branches,  including  Cahawba,  Coose,  Tallapoose,  Kto* 


*  Roberts's  Florida,  p.  8,  in  which  it  is  rnentionedy  that  this  river 
was  so  named  because  a  Spanish  ship  was  cast  away  in  it,  and  her 
crew  lost. 
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wee,  &c*  800 ;  Perdido,  Conecah,  Escambia,  Yelk)W» 
water,  Choctaw,  and  Pea  rivers,  and  Gulf  coast,  870 ; 
Chatahouche  and  western  branches^  550.  In  all  2700.* 

Islands. — The  islands  formed  by  the  different  chan- 
nels of  the  Mobile  river  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  consides'able  size.  1.  The  isle  of  Mobile^ 
formed  by  the  Spanish,  or  eastern,  and  the  Mobile,  m 
western  branch,  is  stated  to  be  thirty-five  miles  long, 
and  eight  broad,  containing  a  considerable  portion  of 
arable  land,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  The 
islands  on  the  coast  are  Dauphin  Island,  Horn  Island, 
Petit  Bois,  and  some  others  of  smaller  siise,  none  of 
which  merit  particular  description. 

Minerals.^Iron  ore  is  found  near  ^e  head  of  Coney 
creek,  and  on  Shoal  creek,  where  th^e  are  fine  sites 
for  mills  and  machinery ;  bhie  grindstone  griiy  as  it 
is  called,  about  sixty  miles  -above  Fort  Claiborne ;  coal 
in  great  quantity  near  the  same  place ;  ^so  on  the  Ca- 
hawba,  Tomygbee,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  \:> 

Forest  Trees.^— In  the  low  country  near  the  ccwst 
the  sandy  surface  is  covered  with  pine,  the  swamps 
with  cypress,  the  margin  of  the  rivers  with  lofty  cane, 
here  and  there  intermixed  with  the  sour  orange  tree. 
The  high  brdcen  lands,  which  extend  to  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles  north  from  the  union  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tomfaogbee,  produce  oak,  hickery,  red  and  white 
cedar,  and  poplar.  The  undulating  surface,  which 
commences  about  sixty  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Coose  and  Tallapoose,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 

•  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  241, 
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Creek  Indians,  produces  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickery,  wal*' 
nut,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  The  meadows  are  cover- 
ed with  a  long  coarse  grass. 

Animals. — ^The  wild  animals  are  the  panther,  bear, 
wild  cat,  deer,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  racoon,  squirrel,  bare, 
imd  rabbit.  Alligators,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long,  abound  in  the  rivers ;  snakes  in  the  marshy  and 
woody  places. 

Indian  Botmdary. — By  the  treaty  of  August  1814, 
a  boundary  line  was  drawn  from  the  great  falls  on  the 
Cooee  river,  to  a  point  on  the  Chatahouche,  forty-six 
miles  above  the  Slst  parallel,  and  thence  due  east  to 
the  Alatamahah,  and  all  the  Creek  lands  west  and  south 
9£  this  line  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  That 
part  of  the  cession  which  falls  within  the  Alabama  ter-^ 
ritory  amounts  probid)}y  to  17>000  square  miles ;  but 
k  is  not  very  valuable,  a  large  proportion  of  it  being 
pocHT  pine  land.  In  September  1816,  a  tract  of  1^000 
square  mile^  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mussel 
Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  river,  watered  by  several 
streams,  known  by  the  names  of  Duck,  £lk,  BiiflBdo» 
B^ech,  and  Bear  creeks,  Black  Warrior,  Natarchueky, 
Tombigbee,  Catahaba  rivers,  and  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and 
Choctaws.  Thousands  of  adventurers,  says  the  author 
of  the  Western  Gazetteer,  have  their  eyes  upon  this 
£ivourite  tract.  * 

Provisional  Govermnent,  or  Administrative  Orga-^ 
nidation. — The  governor  and  secretary  are  appointed  by 

♦  P.  239. 
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the  presideiit  of  the  Uaited  States,  with  tlie  edfioe  and 
censeiit  of  the  senator  These  officers  perfiinE  die  aaoie 
Aitiea,  and  reoeiye  for  their  services  the  ume  camfesu* 
srtioB  as  those  of  the  former  territory  of  MisaisappL 
Tbe  Judges  exercise  exclusive  original  jurisdictioo  ia 
the  superior  courts  of  the  different  counties ;  but  ne 
judge  can  sit  more  thm  twice  in  succession  in  thesaaM 
court.  The  general  courts  composed  of  three  judgea, 
is  holden  annually  on  the  1st  Monday  of  January  and 
July,  at  St  Stephem's,  the  place  selected  as  the  seat  of 
government,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  The  forms  of  judicial  process  are  ta 
remain  unchanged.  All  persons  in  office  at  the  time 
<tf  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  state  govern^ 
ment,  are  to  continue  therein.  Tlie  country  watered 
by  the  Alabama  is  formed  into  a  district,  under  the 
name  of  Washington,  the  extent  of  whidi,  excluding 
Indian  lands,  is  estimated  at  3S,OQ0  square  miles*  It 
is  subdivided  into  eight  counties. 

Papukahn^  aec&rding  to  ike  Cen$M  qfi%lQ. 
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This  populaticm  is  very  mueh  diq^rsed*  Hie  dikf 
aefeUements  extend  along  tlie  Alabama  river,  and  the 
Coose  brandi  above  Fort  Jackson.  There  are  sent 
j&rming  establishments  on  the  Conecah,  Cahawbai  wd 
Blaek  Warrior  rivers.  Bdbw  St  Stephen's,  outhe 
Tombigbee,  there  is  a  thin  population,  and  also  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  Alabama^  atljticted  thither 
by  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil ;  but,  during  th« 
kte  war  with  the  Creeks,  the  settlements  on  the  former 
were  abandoned.  In  Madison  county,  containing  a 
surface  of  twenty  miles  square,  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants,  in  1817,  was  estimated  at  18,000.  Huntsville, 
the  capital,  contained  1200.  On  each  side  of  the 
Tennessee,  abov^  and  below  the  Mussel  Shoals,  thens 
is  a  eonsiderabfe  population.  That  of  Jones  and  the 
Cahawba  valley  was  estimated  at  fi*om  3000  to  4000. 
That  of  Tuehaloosa,  at  the  falh  of  the  JBUwk  IVarriotj 
about  ^000.  The  present  population  of  the  territoij 
(1818)  is  estunated  at  dO,000«  '•'  The  emigration  is 
chiefly  from  Geoigia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  The  American  government  has  lately 
(Deded  100,000  ac^res  of  land  on  the  Tombigbee,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Black  Warrior  branch,  to  a  French 
company,  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  payable  in  fourteen 
years,  on  condition  of  their  introducing  and  cultivating 
the  vine  and  the  olive. 

The  town  of  Mobile  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  a  fine  plain,  about 

*  Cemmuuication  from  Dr  Fearn  of  Natchez  to  the  Author, 
ISIS. 
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twdntjr  fedt  thdri  the  usual  rise  of  water.  When  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Amerleans,  it  contamed  about 
900  houses.  Since  that  period  the  population  haf  ^ 
mereased  daily,  and  it  will  probably  become  a  gl'eat 
erauneroial  place,  the  centre  of  trade  of  an  immense 
cauntry^  extradmg  to  Tennessee  and  to  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia.  In  July  1817  the  population  was  between 
1000  and  1500.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  gene- 
rally one  storey  high^  Pensaeoia,  however,  affords  a 
better  road  for  vessels,  as  they  are  sheltered  from  every 
wind ;  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  en-« 
trance,  which  is  never  less  than  twenty-one  feet,  will 
admit  men-oAwar  of  sixty  guns.  ^  The  port  of  Mo- 
bile is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  boy  which  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  water  can  approach.  Those  that 
draw  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  feet  water  sail  up 
fi^nish  river  about  two  leagues,  and  deseend  Mobile 
river  to  the  town,  which  reguh'es  but  a  few  hour&  Ves- 
sela  of  greater  draught  come  within  one  or  two  leagues 
of  the  town,  where  they  discharge  and  take  in  their 
cargoes.  A  quay  is  now  eonstructing,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  there  will  be  nine  feet  water  at 
low  tide,  t  Between  Mobile  Bay  and  Fensacola,  a 
distance  of  S€fventy  miles,  the  country  is  yet  a  desert* 
A^rilk^  has  been  lately  planned,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tensaw  river,  on  .a  dry  elevated  surfece^  where  there 
ine  fine  firings.  St  Stephen's,  the  present  seat  of  go- 
vernment, is  situated  (m  the  west  side  of  Tombigbee 


•  Roberts's  Florida,  p.  9r 

t  Letter  o£  Colonel  rarmentier. 
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mer,  eighty  miles  above  the  town  of  Mobile,  and  il 
the  head  of  sloop  navigation  }  it  contains  about  fifkjf 
fiouses.  There  is  an  academy,  with  sixty  or  seventy 
students,  a  printing-(^ce,  uid  fifteen  stores.  The  «• 
tuation,  vf hich  is  well  fitted  for  trade,  is  fbond  to  be 
healthy.  In  letters  from  St  Stephen's,  first  published 
in  the  Kentucky  Monitor,  in  October  1817>  it  i« 
stated,  that  a  fanner  in  an  adjoining  country,  without 
diaves,  sold  his  crop  of  cottton  of  the  preceding  year 
for  SOOO  dollars,  and  that  his  crop  of  maize  for  nuuiet 
probably  would  amount  to  between  500  and  7^ 
bushels.  Ilie  merchandise  sold  at  this  place,  during 
the  year  1817,  amounted  to  500,000  dollars.  A 
steam  boat  was  to  be  finished  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  that  place,  sr 
Fort  Claiborne,  in  the  Alabama  branch.  To  the 
borders  of  the  Mussel  Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  river 
there  is  at  present  a  great  migration ;  and  a  place  for 
a  town  has  been  already  selected  on  an  elevated  spot, 
where  there  is  a  fine  spring,  three  miles  below  the 
shoals,  which  are  about  100  miles  south  of  Nashville. 
Ten  miles  below  St  Stephen's  is  the  town  of  Jackson, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  settlement  at  Fort 
Claiborne,  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  Alabama,  will, 
it  is  believed^  soon  grow  into  a  considerable  town.  Da 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile,  says  Colonel  Par- 
mentier,  a  rival  to  the  town  of  the  same  name  is  risings 
called  Blakelytown,  but  Chastant's  Bluff,  twenty*peven 
miles  above  Mobile,  or  Old  Fort  Stodd^rt,  forty*two 
miles  above  it  by  water,  are  more  favourable  positions. 
The  French  colony^  or  French  Tombigbee  Vine  O^n* 
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pMyf  h»e  tmind  to  ettaUiah  tfaemaelvefl,  in  a  place 
ioiowii  by  the  nasae  of  White  Bluff,  about  three  quar- 
tars  of  a  mile  below  the  juncticm  of  the  Biack  Warrior 
ivith  the  ToQibi^^e  river,  included  in  the  grant  of 
ftur  townah]ps»  made  to  them  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States."^  Above  the  confluence  of  die 
Tombigbee  with  the  Black  Warrior  there  are  frequent 
ahatlows  in  the  former*  but  the  latter  haa  none  up  to 
its  falls,  which  are  100  miles  distant  from  its  mouth. 
The  lands  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  at  their  con- 
flaence,  are  very  rich  prairies,  and  the  banks  are  in 
general  particularly  fertile,  from  Nawnafolia,  thirty 
miles  above  the  confluence,  to  the  £dls  of  the  Black 
Warrior.  What  is  here  said  of  the  quality  of  the  land 
lippUes  equally  to  the  banks  of  the  Cahawba ;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  are  greatly  inferior,  as  they 
4p  not  possess  so  immediate  a  communication  with 
Ae  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  as  the  Blade  W^rior 
river  affords.  The  middle  of  the  space  between  these 
two  rivers  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  hills,  doping  gra- 
dually, and  e^pially  rich  <m  both^sides.  At  the  foot  of 
thia  chain,  and  a  little  below  it,  to  the  westward,  near 
the  33d  degree  of  ladtude,  there  is  already  a  settle- 
MMit  of  a  dozen  of  families, .  called  Russers  Settle- 
ment Half  a  degree  higher  there  is  another  more 
.MiisideTable»  in  a  vaUey  called  Jones'  Valley.  At  the 
M\b  there  is  a  third,  which  increases  rigidly,  by  emi- 
gjeations  from  the  Tennessee  valley. 

*  It  appears,  from  recent  accounts  in  the  American  papers,  that 
thb  colony  has  abandoned  the  lands  given  them,  and  removed  to 
fte  frontier  coaotiyi  l^tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
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0 
Agriculture.-^The  great  article  of  culture  is  GoCtoa« 

The  average  produce,  per  acre,  is  about  1000  weight 

in  seed.   One  person,  or  ^id-hand,  can  cultivate  from 

six  to  eight  acres,  besides  some  maise  for  family  use. 

The  soil  is  also  favourable  to  the  production  of  wheat, 

rye,  barley,  oats,  the  common  potatoe,  yams,  &c.     The 

produce  of  Indian  com  is  about  twelve  barrels  an  acre. 

Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  dis« 

tillation.^ 

Price  of  Lands. — The  lands  of  Madison  county 
were  sold,  in  1810,  from  four  to  six  dollars  an  acce. 
The  highest  price  was  twenty-four  dollars.  In  the 
course  of  the  three  first  months  of  I8I7,  the  same 
lands  nearly  doubled  their  value.  Those  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  extending  from 
Madison  county  to  the  Tennessee  line  of  boundary, 
were  then  sold  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  town  lots  of  Huntsville  sold  as  high  as  1500  id- 
lars.  t 

Indians. — TThe  Creeks^  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Muscogees,  reside  chiefly  on  the  waters  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Chatahouche ;  where,  before  the  late  war, 
they  counted  thirty  towns ;  but,  during  that  period, 
their  number  was  greatly  reduced.  It  is  now  about 
20,000. 

History. — In  1800,  this  country  (including  the  pre- 
sent State  of  Mississippi)  was  placed  under  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial government.  In  1813  (April)  the  country  fflK»- 
ated  to  the  west  of  Perdido  river,  being  included  in  the 

■  ■  n 

•  Dt  Fearn,  f  Ditto. 
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cMtion  of  Loukiaiia,  was  taken  possemen  of  by  the 
United  States ;  and  that  porticm  east  of  Pearl  river 
was  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  territory*  Lands  are 
now  surveying  throughout  all  that  part  of  the  country 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  their  sales  take 
fhce  from  time  to  tune.  The  lots,  in  the  area  of 
1S20  acres,  which  incloses  die  town  of  St  Stephen^s, 
forty-five  feet  wide  by  ninety  deep,  were  sold,  on  the 
first  settlement  of  the  town,  at  200  dollars  each.  The 
wages  of  a  good  workman  are  two  dollars  a-day« 

Commerccr^lt  was  stated  in  the  American  journals 
of  April  1817>  that  the  importations  of  the  preceding 
year,  at  Mobile,  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  New 
Orieans,  chiefly  by  sea,  were  estimated  at  1,000,000  of 
dollars  y  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  I7OO  bales 
of  cotton  had  been  shipped  there.  The  trade  of  Mar 
dison  county  will  centre  in  this  place.  It  is  believed, 
that  through  the  channel  of  the  Mobile,  Tombigbee, 
and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  goods  can  be  brought  from 
^  Europe,  New  York,  or  even  New  Orleans,  to  Hunts^ 
ville,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  half  the  time  required 
by  any  other  known  route,  and  with  less  risk  and  ex- 
pence.  There  is  a  sloep  channel  by  the  Mobile  to  St 
Stephen's,  on  the  Tombigbee  branch,  eighty  miles ; 
thence  boat9  ascend  to  the  entrance  of  the  Black  War« 
rior  river,  eighty  miles  higher,  and  by  this  fine  stream, 
to  rocks  which  obstruct  the  navigation,  at  the  distance 
of  500  miles  from  the  head  of  Mobile  bay ;  to  this 
point  boats  which  do  not  draw  more  than  three  feet 
water  can  ascend  in  all  seasons.  Thence  to  Hunts- 
rille  there  is  a  road,  oyer  a  surfap^  mostly  level,  of 
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idbovt  ISO  mtiesy  md  tke  joumej  ciSi  be  perfmned 
with  hones  and  kMided  weggons  in  dght  dsjrs.  The 
first  who  attempted  this  route  was  Mr  Crumh,  a  mer* 
chant  of  HuDtsville.  The  boat,  thirty-five  feet  in 
length,  drawing  two  feet  water  with  her  caigo,  ascends 
ed,  in  twenty  days,  from  Mobile  bay  to  the  falls  of  the 
Bkck  Warrior  stream*  including  five  or  six  days  of 
accidental  delay.  * 

Canal&.^^To  procure  a  di<xter  communication,  by 
water,  between  Uie  northern  parts  of  this  state  and  the 
ocean,  it  is  pn^osed  to  open  a  canal  frwi  «  point  on 
the  Mussel  Shoals,  or  great  southern  bend  of  the  Ten* 
nessee  river,  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee.  From 
Thompson  creek,  near  Fort  Deposit,  to  the  eittreme 
navigation  q£  the  Black  Warrior  river^  is  about  fcrty 
miles ;  and  l^ere  the  stream  is  gentle^  and  betweai  for^ 
ty  and  fifty  yards  wide.  Below  this  the  shoals  extend 
to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  but  boats  pass  when 
the  waters  are  high,  and  the  rapid  current  does  not 
exceed  four  miles.  Along  this  portage  there  is  a  fine 
level  and  well  timbered  country. 

Roads. — In  1810,  the  country  b^we^n  the  wata^ 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  those  of  the  Alabama  and  Ca^ 
hawba  was  explored  by  General  Gaines^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maiiLhig  a  road  al<mg  the  dividing  ridge  from 
3t  Stephen's  to  the  Tomessee  river*  and  across  its 
channd  to  Knoxville  ;  but,  after  proceeding  125  miles 
from  St  Stephen's,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  body 
of  Creek  Indians,  and  obliged  to  return.    As  iar  as 

»  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  2^. 
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l^ie  plaee  where  fae  was  stopjpedt  the  distance  is  estimat- 
ed at  abont  seyenty  miles  to  Turkeytown,  in  the  Che« 
rokee  country,  north  of  the  Alabama,  through  a  beaur 
tifiil  level  yalley  of  ridi  la&d ;  and  from  Turkeytown 
to  Kmgston  cm  the  TeBBMee,  it  is  abont  IdO  more* 
The  elevated  surfieuie  which  dirides  the  waters  of  the 
Alabama  from  those  of  the  Conecah  and  Escambia^ 
will,  it  is  believed,  afford  a  good  route  from  the  town 
of  Mobile  to  Fort  Claiborne,  and  thirty  miles  shorter 
than  hf  that  iiHbich  leads  throng  St  Stephen's.  It  is 
conjectured,  that  the  main  road  from  Georgia  to  New 
Qrieans  will  strike  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten« 
saWy  where  the  village  of  Blakely  is  situated. 

Fortresses,  or  places  d*  arms,  established  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  In- 
dian  tribes.— iPorf  Bifayer,  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
bay.  Ftrrt  Conckf  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  chan- 
nel of  Mobile  river.  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  western 
side  of  Mobile  river,  six  miles  above  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree of  latitude.  Fort  Montgomery^  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbep,  on  the  eastern  side. 
Fori  St  Stephen* Sy  above  the  former,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Tombigbee.  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Alaba- 
ma, at  the  junction  of  the  Tallapoose  and  Coose.  Fort 
Decatur,  on  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Tallapoose.  Fort 
Toulouse^  on  the  Coose  river,  above  its  junction. 
Fort  Stroders,  at  the  junction  of  the  eastern  branch. 

jBooA:^  and  Documents  relating  to  this  Territory. 

170S.     Survey  by  Captain  Aiairn  of  Carolina. 

1763.    Roberto's  (Willilim)  Account  of  the  first  Discovery  and 
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Natural  Hbtofy  of  East  Florida^  in  Svo^  Londos,  Annexed  to  Ro^ 
berts*8  Description  of  Florida^  there  is  a  plap  of  the  bay  and  island 
ofMobUe. 

1769*  Stark's  (William)  Description  of  East  Florida,  in  4to, 
London. 

1773  and  1778.  Bartram%  (William)  Travels  through  North 
and  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  Ekt  and  West  Florida.  Americaa 
edition,  Philadelphia,  1791. 

18 16.  A  P^scription  of  the  Couatry  situated  on  the  Alabama 
and  its  waters,  wi^  furnished  by  Judge  Toulmin,  who  has  re« 
sided  long  in  that  country.  It  was  first  publbhed  In  the  Georgia 
Journal,  in  August  IBI6.  ^ 

1817*  Bamett*s  (one  of  the  commiisioiien  for  the  purdiase  of 
the  Creek  lands)  Report,  dated  M^rqlu 

1817»  Broivn's  Western  Gasetteer,  or  Emigrant's  Directory^ 
article  Alabama  Territory,  which  ^so  contains  a  Description  of  the 
Lands  occupied  by  the  Creeks,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chatahoucbe 
River^  by  the  lale  Colonel  Hawkins,  American  agent  of  Indian  af* 
£urs. 

18 17?  Letter  from  Colonel  Parmentier,  one  of  the  c<Mninissioa- 
crs  of  the  French  Vine  Company,  14th  July  1817>  published  in  the 
**  National  Intelligencer"  of  Washington. 

1817*  (October.)  Letters  from  St  Stephen*8,  containing  a  De- 
scription of  this  Country,  first  published  in  the  ^  Kentacky  Monh 
tor." 

Chart  of  the  sources  of  the  Mobile  and  of  the  river  Yazoo,  in? 
eluding  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Alississippi,  from  the  river  Mar* 
got  to  the  Natchez.  Engraved  by  Tardien  VA\n6,  Rue  de  Sor- 
Ibonne. 
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ILLINOIS  TERRITOBT.  * 

SiTUAT&)N  AND  BouNDARiES.-'This  country  was  estali- 
liflhed  as  a  tenritoiy  with  n  separate  govennnent  in  1 809^ 
and  by  an  ad;  passed  on  the  18th  April  1818,  the  iii- 
habitants  were  authorized  to  choose  representatives  for 
«  conventioni  to  frame  a  constitution  and  state  govem- 
m^Bty  in  order  to  their  being  admitted  into  the  union. 
Tlie  boundaries  of  the  territory,  as  laid  down  in  this 
last  act,  are:  From  the  conjfluence  of,  and  up  the  river 
Wabash,  and  along  the  Indiana  line  of  demarcatidn  to 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  state;  thence  east  along 
^  line  of  its  limits  to  the  middle  parts  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan; thence  north  along  the  middle  of  said  lake  to 
the  latitude  of  42^  9ff ;  thence  west  to  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  following  ife^  channel  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  along  its  north- 
western shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  It  is 
situated  between  86'^  5n\  and  42""  d(/  north  latitudie, 
and  contains  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  or  37 


*  A  name  which  in  the  Indian  language^ignifies  a  man  in  the 
vigour  of  age.  The  country  included  by  ihc  French  under  the 
name  of  Illiqois  ivas  more  i&xtensive  than  the  present  territory. 
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millions  of  acres.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
380  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  906 
miles.  It  has  the  north-*west  territory  on  the  north ; 
the  state  of  Kentucky  and  the  Missouri  territory  on 
the  south  and  west ;  and  the  dtate  of  Indiana  on  the 
east. 

Aspect  of  the  Country^  and  Nature  of  ike  SaiL^^ 
The  southern  part  of  this  territory  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio  is  very  level,  and  is,  in  some 
parts,  subject  to  inundation.  This  increases  the  deptk 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  renders  it  eves  too  rich 
for  many  agricultural  purposes.  A  tract  exieskimg 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabadi,  and  siong  the  Mims- 
iippi,  eighty  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  is  of 
th£s  description,  ainl  is  very  unhealthy..  The  rest  of 
|he  country  is  very  similar  to  Indiana,  bat  more  pic* 
tutesque,  particularly  between  Vincennes  and  St  Loniiy 
where  rich  meadows  and  beautiful  woods  altematdy 
present  themselves.  Along  the  Little  Wabarii,  the 
soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  rich  fine  black  mould,  mdiniag 
to  sand,  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  deep,  lying  on 
ttuidstone  or  clayey  loam,  and  remarkably  easy  of  cul- 
tivation. ^  Between  the  Kadcaskias  and  Illinois  rivevs, 
eighty-four  miles  distant,  the  surfiu^e  is  level  till  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  latter,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
high  ridge.  Charlevoix  describes  die  novtlwwestem 
parts  which  he  visited  as  rich,  beautiful,  and  wril 
watered.  Near  the  old  French  settlement  of  Fort 
Chartres,  he  informs  us  the  country  is  open,  consisting 

'    *  Birkbcck's  Letters  from  Illinois,  p.  17* 
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of  VMt  meadbws  to  the  txtmt  of  twenty-fiire  leiigue8»  oi* 
tersperaed  with  small  copses  of  yakiaUe  wood;  and  that 
as  fir  «8  KadrsikiaB  the  soil  is  ftrtilot  proper  for  wheats 
and  erery  thing  necessary  or  nsefiil  for  human  life « 
lliediaiate  being  rery  temperate,  cattle  and  sheep  wouU 
mnltiply  prodigiously;  and  the  wild  buffidoes  might 
be  taaied,  and  great  adnmtages  drawn  from  a  trade  in 
their  wool  and  hides.  The  high  gromids  eontimie 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kaskasfciss  river,  at  a 
small  distance  from  it,  to  the  Kaskaskutt  Tillage,  five 
miles  and  a  half;  then  they  incline  more  towards  that 
riv^,  and  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of  between  three  avd 
four  mUes,  rising  from  100  to  130  feet,  but  divided 
m  several  ]^aces  by  deep  cavities  through  which  small 
rivttlets  run  into  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  sides  df  some 
of  these  hills  fronting  the  river  are  in  many  {daces 
perpendicular,  and  appear  like  solid  pieces  of  stone 
iMsonrf  of  various  colours,  figures,  and  sixes.  The 
low  land  between  these  hills  and  the  river  Mississippi 
is  level;  the  soil  rich,  yielding  ^rubs  and  fragianft 
flowers,  which,  added  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
meadows  and  p(Hids  interspersed  through  the  valley, 
iMMiw  it  exceedingly  beautiful  and  agreeable.  The 
landb  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivars  are 
rieh  afanost  beyond  parallel,  covered  with  large  oaks» 
walnut,  &c.  and  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  except  upsn 
the  sides  of  the  rivers.  Above  the  Illinois  Lake,  the 
hmd  on  both  sides,  to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  miles,  is  generally  low  and  full  of  swamps,  some 
a  mile  wide,  bordered  with  fine  meadows;  and  in 
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dome  places  tlie  high  land  approaclies  <]ie  Hter^k 
points  or  narrow  nedks»  Above  the  head  of  nafigatton 
the  land  is  stony,  and  between  the  northern  and  eask« 
em  branch  there  are  rich  traets,  although  intersected 
in  many  parts  by  swamps  and  ponds.  In  the  exten- 
sive meadows  are  lai^  excavations  called  sidk^hole^ 
resembling  those  in  the^  Missouri  country,  some  of 
which  are  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  a  fine 
stream  is  seen  to  run  across  the  bottom.  The  alluviiil 
soil  of  the  rivers,  the  breadth  of  which  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude,  Tarying  fhmi  900  or 
400  yards  to  more  than  two  miles,  is  so  wouderftiUy 
fertile,  that  it  has  produced  fine  crops  without  manure 
for  more  than  a  century.  Beyond  this,  the  dry  mea^ 
dow  land  without  trees,  rising  from  80  to  100  fee6 
above  the  former,  stretches  to  the  distance  of  from  one 
to  ten  miles.  The  whole  meadow  ground  of  the 
Illinois  river  is  supposed  to  contain  an  area  of 
1,200,000  acres.  'Die  north-western  parts  are  hiDy 
and  broken,  abounding  in  ponds  and  swamps,  called 
wet  prairies^  but  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  eOn^ 
taining  tracts  of  fertiie  soil. 

Natural  Curiosities. — There  is  one  of  a  remariodile 
form  at  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles  belOw  Saline 
river,  called  "  The  Cave  in  the  Rock.*'  The  entrance 
from  the  river  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  twenty-seven 
paces  in  width,  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-^four  in 
height,  and  it  is  partly  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage 
of  trees  and  creeping  shrubs.  The  level  of  this  en^ 
trance,  on  the  6th  of  October  1807»  was  from  twenty 
to  twenty*five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
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k  kMpIK>8ed9  that,  during  high  water,  it  nuiy  be  ea» 
tered  in  a  canoe*  At  the  distance  of  some  yaids  from 
the  iDOttth,  it  expands  to  sixty-two  paces  in  diameter, 
and  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  an  aperture  in  the 
centre  which  is  said  to  lead  to  another  cavern^  This 
pubterraneous  recess  served  as  the  retreat  of  a  band  of 
robbers^  who,  some  years  ago,  uxider  a  leader  named 
Mason,  sometimes  robbed  the  boats  descending  the 
Ohio.  Seven  miles  above  this  cave  are  the  ^*  Battery 
Bocks,'"  so  called  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to 
forts  or  batteries ;  and  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Lasoase  river  is  another  curiosity  called  the 
^*  Devil's  Oven,''  situated  in  a  rodky  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  Mississippi  river* 

Climate. — Charlevoix  has  given  the  following  doi* 
acription  of  the  climate  of  this  country  between  38^ 
snd  39^  of  north  latitude.  *'  The  air  is  very  whole* 
aome^  but  severe  frosts  are  sometimes  felt ;  the  river 
last  winter  was  frozen  over  in  such  a  mauQer  that 
people  crossed  it  in  carriages,  although  it  is  half  a 
league  broad,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Rhone.  This 
is  the  more  surprising,  as,  for  the  most  part,  excepting 
alight  frosts  occasioned  by  the  west  and  north-west 
winds,  the  winter  in  this  country  is  hardly  sensible. 
It  seldom  snows  here,  and  yet  the  leaves  fall  sooner 
than  in  France,  and  do  not  begin  to  bud  till  about 
the  end  of  May.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  back- 
wardness of  the  gyring?  for  my  part,  I  can  see  no 
(Aher  than  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  which  prevents 
the  earth  from  being  warmed  by  the  sun  soon  enough 
^0  cause  the  sap  to  ascend,     At  Cape  St  Anthony,  I 
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8ftw  the  first  canes/*  What  was  said  of  die  ciimMe  ot 
Indiana  ap^ies  almost  equally  to  Dlinois.  Winter  n 
on  the  whole  an  agreeable  seascm^  Extreme  cold 
occurs  only  when  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-west, 
the  thermometer  then  falling  sometimes  to  7^  or  8* 
below  zero }  but  when  it  shifts  to  any  other  quarter, 
mild  weather  and  sunshine  return,  with  the  thermome* 
ter  frequently  above  50*  in  the  shade.  * 

Rivers. — ^The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dlinois,  Kaakas* 
kias,  and  Stony  rivers,  all  admitting  of  boat  navigation) 
and  the  Wabash,  which  divides  this  territ^Hy  from  In- 
diana. The  Illinois  river  rises  near  the  south  teA  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Theakiki  and  Hein  rivers,  which  unite  in  north  lati- 
tude 41^  4'8^  Thence  it  pursues  a  south-west  course 
oi  neariy  500  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, 18  miles  above  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  84 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskias.  The  Illinois  is 
400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  beatable  to  the  Little 
Rocks,  60  miles  from  the  Forks  or  extreme  branches, 
and  270  from  its  outlet.  By  the  channel  of  the  Chi- 
cago or  Calumet  river,  it  furnishes  a  water  communi- 
cation with  Lake  Michigan  with  only  two  portages^ 
the  longest  of  which  does  not  exceed  four  miles,  t 
At  SIO  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  passes  through  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water,  caHed  the  Illinois  Lake,  nine- 
teen miles  and  a  half  in  lengdi  and  three  in  breadth, 
without  rocks,  shoals,  or  perceivable  current.     About 


*  Letters  from  Illinois,  p.  57* 

f  Hutchins's  Topographical  Description,  p.  42. 
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thirty  miles  lower  down,  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Demiquian  Lake  through  a  small  channel  four  feet  in 
depth.  This  piece  of  water,  which  is  six  miles  in  dia* 
meter,  is  200  yards  West  from  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  165  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  Illinois. 
Other  small  lakes,  situated  in  a  large  meadow  near  the 
Piorias'  wintering  ground,  forty-ei^ht  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  have  also  a  communication  with  it 
and  with  each  other,  affording  a  passage  for  boats  and 
canoes.  The  general  breadth  of  the  Illinois,  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  400  yards; 
and  in  this  distance  there  are  numerous  islands,  some 
of  which  are  nine  or  ten  miles  in'  length  and  three  in 
breadth.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Michillimackinac 
branch,  19<S  miles  from  the  Mississippi^  there  are  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  small  islands,  which,  at  a 
distance,  have  the  appearance  of  a  village.  In  177^> 
Patrick  Kennedy  ascended  this  river  ^0  miles,  and 
60  from  the  Forks,  in  search  of  a  copper  mine.  Above 
Rainy  Island  river,  255  miles  from  its  outlet,  the 
water  was  so  shallow  that  the  boat,  which  drew  but 
three  feet  water,  proceeded  with  diflSculty. 

The  tributary  streams  of  the  Illinois  are.  White 
Fotatoe  river,  called  by  the  natives  Macopin,  which 
falls  in  eighteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi  on  the  east- 
em  side.  It  is  twenty  yards  wide,  and  is  boatable 
nine  miles  to  the  hills  from  which  it  descends.  Mine 
river,  which  comes  in  on  the  north-west  side  120  milea 
from  the  Mississippi,  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  very  ra- 
pid. It  would  appear  that  it  loses  its  waters  in  sum* 
mer,  as  Patrick  Kennedy  ascended  six  miles  in  a  ca- 
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noe,  above  which  it  was  quite  dry  on  the  l6th  of  August, 
though  its  length  is  said  to  be  seventy  miles.  Saga- 
mond  river,  running  a  south-easterly  course,  enters  135 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  where  it  is  100  yards  wide ; 
and  is  navigable  for  small  boats,  or  canoes,  upwards  of 
180  miles.  Denuqtdan  river,  which  enters  on  the  west 
side  twenty-eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  fonner, 
and  \^  above  the  Mississippi,  runs  a  south-south- 
easterly course.  It  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
from  which  it  is  navigable  120  miles.  Sesemequian 
river  falls  in  on  the  west  side  thirty  miles  above  the 
entrance  of  the  former,  and  180  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois.  It  is  forty  yards  in  width,  and  is  boat- 
able  sixty  miles.  Delamarche  river,  *  which  enters  on 
the  same  side  nine  miles  above  the  former,  is  thirty 
yards  wide,  and  is  boatable  eight  or  nine  miles.  The 
MichillimackinaCj  which  enters  on  the  south-east  side 
19^  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
is  navigable  for  about  ninety  miles.  At  its  mouth  are 
thirty  or  forty  little  islands.  Crow  Meadows  river, 
which  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Vermillion 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  runs  a  north-west  course,  and 
falls  in  opposite  to  the  meadows  of  the  same  name  240 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  about  thirty  above  Il- 
linois lake.  Near  its  mouth  it  is  twenty  yards  wide, 
and  it  is  navigable  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  miles. 
Rainy  Island  river  (riviere  de  la  Pluie)  enters  on 
the  south-east  side  255  miles  from  the  Mississippi ;  it 

*  The  m^tgnituile  and  length  of  several  of  these  streams  are 
gi?en  diffcrenily  in  the  Western  Gazetteer. 
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ifl  fifteen  yards  wide.    At  the  distance  of  nine  miles 
from  its  outlet  the  nayigation  is  obstructed  by  rocks. 
FermiUian    river,     which    also    runs    a    north-west 
coarse,  unites  with  the  Illinois  267  niiles  from  the 
Mississippi,  and  nearly  opposite  the  south-west  end  of 
the  Little  Rocks.     It  is  thirty  yards  wide  ;  but  its 
cbannel  is  so  full  of  rocks,  as  not  to  be  navigable. 
Fo:p  river,  which  has  its  rise  near  the  Rocky  river  of 
the  Mississippi,  pursues  a  north-eastern  course  of  fifty 
miles,  and  afterwards  takes  a  southern  direction  to  its 
entrance,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  Little  Rocks, 
wiuch  are  sixty  miles  from  the  Forks.     This  river 
winds  through  extensive  meadows,   and  is  navigable 
180  miles.     Pfem  river,  the  northern  head  water 
of  the  Illinois,  hms  a  course  of  about  seventy  miles  to 
its  junction  with  the  eastern  head  water  in  latitude  41^ 
48'  north.    Its  branches  interramify  with  those  of  Chi- 
cago river    of    Lake   Michigan.      TkeakikL-^This 
branch  which,  on  some  maps,  is  called  Himkitay  rises 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Fort  St  Joseph,  and  joins 
the  former  after  a  course  of  about  119  miles  through  a 
rich  and  level  country. 

The  next  river  of  this  territory,  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, is  the  KaskaskiaSj  which  issues  from  the  meadows 
.  to  the  south  of  lake  Michigan,  and  falls  into  the  Mis- 
dsnppi  eighty-four  miles  south  of  the  Illinois,  after  a 
80uth*south*westerly  course  of  200  miles,  ISO  of  which 
from  its  mouth  it  is  navigable  for  boats  and  small  craft. 
It  runs  through  a  rich  country  abounding  in  extensive 
meadows  >u)vered  with  the  richest  pasture.  For  the 
space  of  five  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Kaskaskias  village^ 
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high  grounds,  composed  of  Ihnestone  and  saitd^ne^ 
rising  from  100  to  ISO  feet»  run  along  the  eastern  side 
of  this  river)  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  and  then  in. 
dining  more  towards  the  river,  run  nearly  paralld 
Ifrith  the  eastern  bank  of  the  MississipiH,  at  the  dn- 
tance  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  *  The  Kaskaddai 
receives  two  small  streams  from  the  west  and  north- 
west, called  Water  Cross  and  Lalande  ereeks,  and 
from  the  east,  Hind  river,  Big  Hill  creek^  Beaver^ 
Yellow  creek,  and  Copper  Mine  creek.  The  La  Vase 
river  runs  from  the  north-east  through  a  rich  levd 
country,  ^nd  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi  three 
miles  below  the  Great  Rock,  and  about  fifty-five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  small  craft  about  sixty  miles,  t  Stoneyi  or  Rock 
river,  which  rises  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  north-* 
west  territory,  runs  a  south-west  course  of  SSiO  miles 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  below  the  line  of 
boundary.    At  its  entrance  it  is  about  300  yards  wide. 

Wood  creek  runs  a  short  course  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion between  the  Kadsaskias  and  Illinois,  and  falls  in 
opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  The  Liltie 
Wabash^  a  small  branch  of  the  Ghreat  Wabash,  sixty 
yards  wide^  tuns  a  sout^-^south-easterly  course,  and  Mk 
m  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio*  Other 
streams  Mling  into  the  Wabadi  water  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  territory.  Foa?  river,  which  ent^^s  about  fifty 
miles  beiow  Vineeniies.  The  Embarrass  whieh  umtas 
its  current  near  this  pkoe.    Masccntim,  fifty  yacds 

"  ■  ■  -  I  - 

♦  Htttchini,  p.  35.  f  ^o.  p.  35. 
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wide*  TarbiCf  4  long  crooked  river  $  and  Booking 
river»  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabashy  other  streams  traverse  this  territory, 
and  fall  into  the  Ohio.  The  Saline^  which  falls  in 
twenty-six  miles  below  the  Wabash^  is  navigable  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  San4y  credc  and  Cash  river 
are  also  conttderable  streams.  * 

Ej^tent  qf^avigabh  VTaters. — ^Wabasht  440  miles, 
Ohio,  164.  Mississippi^  6^.  Blifuns,  320;  its  tri« 
butaries  from  the  north-west«  4^0 ;  from  the  south-east, 
jHXX  Kaskaskia  and  branches,  SOO.  Tributaries  of 
the  Wabash,  500«  Minor  rivers ;  such  as  La  Vase^ 
Marie,  Ca^,  &c.  SOO.  In  all,  8094.^  A  water  com* 
munication  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Chicago^  for 
thA  passage  of  boats  in  all  seasons,  c^uld  be  opened  at 
^teiffing  expence. 

MineraU.'-'Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  disco* 
vered  on  Mine  river,  which  joins  the  Ulinpiiib  i90 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  in  search  of  a  copper 
mine  that  Patrick  Kennedy,  accompanied  by  several 
cowrevrs  des  bois,  ascended,  in  177^^  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Illinois  riven  MiUstones  were  formerly 
made  by  the  French,  of  a  rode  which  forms  a  rapid  in 
the  Ulinois  river,  27O  mjles  from  its  moutlu  Ahtm. 
was  found  on  a  hill,  near  Mine  river,  according  to  the 
rqport  of  Mr  Jimiste,  a  French  gentleman,  who  ascend- 
ed with  Patrick  Kennedy.  G^n2flmUm!iQrro|w^head$ 
are  mannfactured  by  the  Indians,  fipom  stones  found 
Oi  a  high  hill,  neariy  opposite  the  isUnd  oi  Pierre,  in 
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the  river  Illinois,  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Co(^ 
was  observed  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  north-western  side  of  the  Illinois  rivei", 
S76  miles  from  its  outlet,  50  miles  above  Roria  Lake, 
and  near  the  Little  Rocks,  which  are  60  miles  from 
the  Forks.  It  is  also  found  on  the  La  Vase,  or  Muddy 
river.  About  five  mile^  east  of  St  Louis,  a  prairie, 
called  the  American  Bottom,  caught  fire,  and  by  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  coal-mine, 
which  burnt  during  several  months,  till  it  was  extinguish- 
ed by  the  incumbent  earth.  According  to  Hutchins, 
quarries  of  limestone,  freestone,  and  marble,  exist 
along  the  Mississippi,  from  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Kaskaskia.  TVhite  clay  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
Illinois  and  Tortue.  Salt  ponds. — On  the  eastern 
side,  half  a  mile  below  the  coal  mine  above  described, 
are  two  salt  ponds,  100  yards  in  circumference,  and 
several  feet  in  depth,  which  furnish  good  sidt  to  the 
natives;  the  waters  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
stagnant.  The  salt  works^  on  the  Saline  river, 
(twenty-six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,) 
burnish  annually  between  200,000  and  S00,000  bushels 
of  salt,  which  is  sold  at  the  woi^s,  at  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Forest  Trees. — There  is  a  great  quantity  and  va- 
riety. Oak,  blue  and  white,  and  other  species.  Ce- 
dar, red  and  white.  Button  wood,  maple,  ash,  pine, 
walnut,  cherry-tree,  birch,  plum-tree,  paccan,  white 
mulberry,  sugar-maple,  black  locust,  elm,  bass-wood, 
beech,  buc^-eye,  hackberry,  sycamore,  o^ea-nut  tree, 
white   pine,    spice-wood,   sassafras,   crab-apple,  wild 
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cherry,  cucumber,  papaw.    Of  oak  there  are  many 
gpecies ;  four  of  white  oak,  two  of  chestnut  oak,  of  the 
Illinois  river,  and  mountain  kind ;  three  of  willow  oak, 
upland,  swamps,  and  shingle,  are  found  on  all  the 
rivers ;  Mack  jack ;  scariet  oak,  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  its  leaves  in  autumn,  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet.    The  honey  locust  is  found  on  all  the  rich  soil, 
from  the  lakes  to  Natchez,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
The  black  walnut,  on  the  alluvial  and  rich  hilly  soil, 
where  it  often  rises  to  seventy  feet.    Butter-nut,  which 
grows  on  the  same  soil ;  also  the  paccan,  or  Illinois 
nut-tree.     The  mulberry  and  plum,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois.     White  pine  on  its  head  branches.     The 
grape  vine  in  the  forests,  and  along  the  river  banks.  * 
Between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  lands 
aore  covered  with  large  oaks  and  walnut.     The  banks 
of  Michillimackinac  river  abound  with  red  and  white 
cedar,    pine,  maple,  walnut,  &c.     On   Rain  island 
river,  i55  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  the  timber  is 
generally  birch,  button,  and  paccan. 

Animals. — The  buffalo,  so  numerous  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  this  country,  have  retired 
to  the  Missouri.  Elk  and  deer  are  still  numerous 
in  the  woods  and  meadows.  In  the  woods  are  greM 
plenty  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  opossums,  racoons,  and 
other  animals.  Of  wild  fowl  there  is  a  great  abun<» 
dance  and  variety ;  turkeys,  swans,  geese,  teal,  ducks» 
pheasants,  partridge,  pigeon,  &c.  Buzzards,  parro- 
quets,  cranes,  pelicans,  hawks,    and  blackbirds,    and 

♦  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  ?5. 
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generally  the  birds  common  to  the  weatem  country. 
The  waters  pf  the  Illinois,  and  the  small  lake,  near 
Michigan  Lake,  swarm  wish  water-fowl,  whidi  feed 
on  the  .wild  rice  that  grows  there  in  great  abundance* 
Oijish  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  di£Perent  rivers; 
particularly  cat-fish,  carp,  sturgeon,  and  perch  of  an 
uncommon  size.  Jn  the  Illinois,  or  f  ioria  Lake, 
there  is  a  fish  called  Picanneau.  The  serpents  of  a' 
venomous  nature  are  the  copper-head  snake,  the 
prairie,  and  common  rattle-snake. 

Population. — In  1810  the  population  was  estimated 
at  12,282  persons ;  namely,  £007  in  St  Clur  county, 
and  727^  in  B^ndolph.  The  number  of  slaves  was 
SOD.  In  V8l6  it  was  estimated  at  20,000 ;  the  ratio 
of  increa$e  being  thirty  per  cent  per  armunu  *  The 
principal  town,  named  Kaskaskias,  twelve  miles  from 
die  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  t  contams 
nearly  700  inhabitants. 

/mfiflfn^.— Tlie  Sacks^  or  Saukies,  live  in  three  vil- 
lages,  in  the  upper  parts  of  this  territpry,  boidering 
on  Sandy  Bay  and  Rocke  rivers,  to  which  they  have 
retired  from  the  southern  limits.  The  Kaskadcias, 
Cahokias,  and  Fionas,  reduced  by  their  wars  with  the 
Saukies  and  Foxes  to  250  warriors,  reside  between  the 
Kaskaskia  and   Illinois   river.     The  Delawares  and 

*  At  there  » little  waste  land  in  this  temtory,  it  could  support 
a  population  of  a  million,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  persons  to  a  square 
mile ;  and,  at  the  rate  of  fifty-'four,  which  was  that  of  Connecticut 
in  IS  10,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  2>600,000*  Western  Gazet- 
teer. ■■•,'■  '■     ■ 

f  Five  miles  and  a  half.    Hutchins,  p.  dS. 
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Sl»9^^ese  reside,  in  summer,  four  miles  below  the  La 
Vase  river.  The  Rankashaws  and  Mascontins,  600 
in  number,  inhabit  the  Mascontin,  Rejoicing,  and 
Tortue,  branches  of  the  Wabadb.  The  agricultural 
establishment  formed  by  the  goTemment  of  the  United 
States,  four  miles  below  Sandy  Bay,  for  reclaipiing  the 
Indians  from  their  savage  habits,  has  had  no  efiect. 

Civil  or  Administrative  Division  of  the  Illinois  Ter^ 
ritory^  with  the  Population  of  each  County  and 
Chief  Towny  in  1810. 


Counties. 
Edward. 
Tfohnson. 
MadkoDi 
Bandolph, 
St  Clair, 
Wabash, 


Populat]on« 


7,^75 
5,007 


Chief  Towns. 


Kaskadda, 


Populatioik 


12,282 


The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  Kaskadcia  and  its  branches,  and  more  recently  on 
the  Wabash  and  Ohio.   Those  on  the  Illinois  are  thin- 
ly  sci^tered,  being  sometimes  fifty  miles  distant  one 
from  another.     Between  the  Illinois  and  Wood  river 
are  the  American  and  Turkey  hill  settlements,  formed 
by  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  the  southern  states, 
which   are  flourishing.     The  village  of  Kaskaskia, 
founded  by  some  French  Canadians  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  contains  at  present  about  160  families,  who 
raise  homed  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  poultry.   There 
is  a  postK)flBce,  an  ofiBce  for  the  sale  of  lands,  and  a 
printing  establishment,  which  issues  a  weekly  newg. 
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paper  called  the  ^'  Illinok  Hendd.^    Cahokia,  abo 
founded  hj  the  Freneh,  situated  on  a  smaD  stream, 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  St 
Louis,  contains  about  160  houses.     The  situation  is 
too  low  to  be  healthy.     The  first  object  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  the  fur  trade ;  the  second  agriculture.    This 
place  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St  Clair  county,  and  has 
a  post-offiee.     There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL 
St  Philippe^  forty-five  miles  below  the  former,  was  also 
established  by  the  French.     Twelve  miles  below  St 
Philippe  is  the  village  called  the  Rock  Meadows^  (La 
Prairie  du  Rocher,)  containing  from  sixty  to  seventy 
French  families,  and  eighty  negroes^     There  is  here 
also  a  Catholic  chapeL     Settlements  are  forming  to- 
wards the  east  and  west,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  miles ;  on  the  Wabash,  forty  miles  down- 
wards ;  on  the  Kaskaskia  and  Mississippi ;  and  these 
settlenients  are  separated  by  a  wilderness  of  100  miles 
extent.    Shwamcetown^  or  Shwwancttowny  where  once 
stood  a  village  9^  the  Indians  of  this  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Wabash,  and  was  laid  out  at 
the  expence  of  the  United  States.     It  was  injui^ed  by 
an  inundation,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  which   swept 
away  the  log-houses,  and  drowned  the  cattle..     Tlie 
inhabitants  escaped  in  boats.     It  now  contains  thirty 
or  forty  families,  who  live  in  cabins  formed  of  trees  or 
logs,  and  subsist  by  the  manufacture  of  salt.     The 
land  to  the  Saline  river,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.     Wilkinsonville  is  a  small 
village,  situated  in  a  fine  meadow,  sixty  or  seventy  feel 
above  the  river,  about  half  way  between  Fort  Massac 

10 
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«nd  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  There  are  other  smmll 
Tillages,  named  Belle  Fontaine,  L*Aigle,  Edwardsville. 
English  Prairie. — In  the  autumn  of  1817>  Mr  Birk- 
beck,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  English  farmer, 
removed  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  south-east 
parts,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a 
spot  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  English  Prai- 
rie. In  his  "  Notes  on  America,*'  and  "  Letters  from 
Illinois,''  he  has  given  a  just  and  striking  description 
of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil,  productions,  mode 
of  culture,  and  capacities  of  improvement ;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  the  great  advantages  it  ofiers  to  settlers, 
especially  to  labourers,  and  farmers  of  small  capital. 
The  extensive  circulation  of  these  works  has  attracted 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  his  settlement; 
and  the  very  favourable  account  he  has  given  of  the 
country,  with  the  confidence  reposed  by  those  w}m> 
know  him,  and  by  those  who  have  read  his  Notes,  in 
bis  judgment  and  agricultural  skill,  have  induced  num- 
bers to  emigrate  to  the  neighbourhood,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  appears,  from  a  va- 
riety of  notices  in  the  American  journals,  that  popula- 
tion is  increasing  in  this  quarter  with  great  rapidity. 

In  this  territory  are  mounds  and  fortifications  re- 
sembling those  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana,  but  more  numerous.  In  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty miles  above  and  below  Kahokia,  there  are  said  to 
be  150.  They  are  genendly  of  a  conical  form,  but  of 
different  dimensions.  The  largest  measures  2400  feet 
in  circumference,  and  90  in  height.  The  barrows^ 
like  those  described  by  Mr  Jefferson,  are  genendly 
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elevated  ten  or  twielve  feet  above  tke  mrroHodiBg  sup- 
face.  It  is  probable  that  they  served  as  places  of  m* 
tennent ;  for  they  are  universally  considered  by  the 
Indians  as  the  residence  of  Manitous^  or  spirits. 

Agriculture  J^The  soil  produces  &ie  crops  of  graiUi 
flax,  and  hemp*  Fruit  trees  and  garden  vegetaUes 
thrive  luxuriantly*  The  soil  is  so  rich,  thitt  the  idea 
of  exhausting  it  by  croj^i^  has  not  yet  entered  into 
the  estimates  of  the  cultivators.  Manure  has  been 
known  to  accumulate  until  the  fanners  have  removed 
their  yards  and  buildings  out  of  the  way  of  the  mii* 
aance**  The  vine  and  cotton  tree  succeed  in  the 
southern  parts*  Tlie  wild  grape  of  this  region  gives  a 
vnne  of  a  good  quality,  welKtasted  and  strong,  of 
which  the  French  settlers,  in  1709»  made  110  hogs* 
beads,  t  Hops  grow  naturally.  A  large  quantity  of 
nigar  is  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  ma^ 
tree,  iifty  trees  will  yield  100  pounds,  whidi  sdls  at 
twenty^five  cents  per  pound.  The  mulberry  trees  upo 
large  and  numerous ;  and  as  the  winter  is  moderate^ 
it  is  probable  the  manufacture  of  silk  would  succeed. 
The  soil  seems  also  adapted  to.  the  culture  of  indigo. 
Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised*  Hemp  grows 
s^ntaneously  to  the  he^ht  of  ten  feet,  and  is  some* 
times  three  inches  thick  within  a  foot  oi  the  root. 
Wheat,  peas,  and  Indian  com,  thrive  well ;  so  does 
every  sort  of  grain  or  pulse,  and  fruits,  apples^  pears, 
peaches,  &c.  Maise  is  the  staple  production ;  and  this 
grain  is  often  cultivated  in  c(mimon»  as  in  patriarchai 

*  fiirkbcck'ii  Letters,  p.  18.  \  Hutduns,  p.  43* 
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times,  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tillage  or  haonlet ;  and 
by  this  plan  they  save  the  expence  of  fences,  which,  in 
extensive  neadows,  without  timber,  would  be  consider- 
able.    Cotton  is  raised  iot  domestic  use.  *^ 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable 
lands^  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  have 
been  lately  set  apart  as  military  bounty  lands.  They 
are  to  be  surveyed  in  sections  of  160,000  acres.  Lead 
mines  and'sak  springs  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  and  No.  l6  of  every  township  for  the  support 
of  schools,  t  The  whole  extent  of  lands  in  this  terri- 
tory apprqpriated  as  a  reoomp^ise  for  the  soldiers  who 
£ought  in  the  late  war,  amount  to  3,500,000  acres,  si- 
tuated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Illinois  river,  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi.  They  are  described  to 
be  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  public  lands  have 
seldom  brought  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre,  by  pub- 
lic sale.  The  average  amount  of  those  sold  in  October 
1^16,  at  Edwardville,  was  four  dollars.  At  the  land- 
ij&ce  the  price  is  fixed  by  law  at  two  dollars.  The 
United  States  have  obtained,  by  di&rent  cessimis  made 

*  The  following  is  given  by  Mr  Birkbeck  as  the  necessary  outlay 
on  a  settlement  of  a  quarter  section,  or  l60  acres. 
First  instalment  on  the  purchase  of  l60  acres,  at  the  government 

price  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  •  SO 

Building  a  house,  •  •  50 

Two  horses,  with  harness  and  plough,  •  100 

Cows  and  hog|i^  seed  corn,  fencings  and  other  expencesy  220 

450 
A  sum  equal  to  L.  100  Sterling. 

f  Act  of  29th  Apnl  1S1& 
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by  the  Indians,  upwards  of  16,O0O,ODO  (^  acres,  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Fiona  lal^,  n<Nrth  of  the  Illi- 
Dois  river.  The  lands  which  still  belong  to  tlie  abori- 
ginal proprietors  are  situated  between  the  Wabash 
and  Illinois  rivers,  and  north  of  the  source  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia.^         >^ 

Ctmimerce.*— Numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  ht' 
tile  soil  called  '^  the  Great  American  Bottom,''  be- 
tween the  Kaskaskia  and  Illinois  river,  for  the  markets 
of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  Horses  of  the  Spanish 
breed  are  also  raised  for  sale. 

The  manufactureSy  in  1810,  according  to  the  mar* 
lAall's  return,  were  as  follows  : 

Spinning-wheels,  -  -  value,       630 

Looms,  460,  cloth  produced,  90,039  yards, .  54,028 

Tanneries,  9,  leather  dressed,  -  7,750 

Distilleries,  10,200  gallons,  -  -  7>500 

Hour,  6^40  barrels,  -  <•  ^%9m 

Maple  sugar,  15,600  lbs.  -  -  l>9S0t 

The  population  has  nearly  doubled  since  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  manufactures  have  advanced  in  a  corre* 
^ponding  ratio.  tK 

•  WestJem  Gazetteer,  p.  S8. 

+  Prices  at  Engluh  Prairie  in  November  1^1 7 Wheat  Ss.  4d. 

Sterling  per  bushel ;  beef  and  pork,  Sd«  per  pound  ;  horses,  60 
to  100  dollars ;  cows,  10  to  20 ;  a  sow,  3  to  5.  Mechanics'  vagei) 
1  to  IJ  dollar.  A  waggon,  S5  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  t© 
the  wheels;  a  strong  waggon  for  the  road,  complete,  l60i 
bricks  are  laid  at  8  dollars  by  the  thousand,  mcluding  lime.-- 
(Letters  from  Illinois,  p.  IS,  14.) 

X  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  32% 
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JC(Kui^.— By  an  act  of  S9th  April  1816,  a  road  is  to 
extend  from  Shawnec^own,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the 
United  States'  Saline^  and  to  Kaskaskias  in  the  Illinois 
tenitory  ;  8000  dollars  have  been  granted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  three  commissioners  have  been  appointed,  who 
are  to  receive  three  dollars  each,  and  their  assistuits 
one  and  a  half,  per  day,  for  exploring,  surveying,  and 
marking.  There  are  two  roads  leading  through  the 
Ohio  to  Kaskaskiaa,  one  from  Robin's  ferry,  seventeen 
miles  below  the  Saline,  to  Kaskaskias,  1^. miles  ;  the 
other  from  Lusks's  ferry,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
o{  Cumberland  river ;  the  last  is  the  shorter,  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles.  There  is  a  post  route  from  Vin- 
oennes  to  Kaskaskias,  distant  150  miles ;  but  travellers 
are  obliged  to  encamp  two  or  three  nights.  There  is 
a  tolerably  good  road  from  the  mouth  of  La  Vase  to 
Wood  river,  passing  through  Kaskaskias,  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  St  Philippe,  and  Kahokia.  These  roads  are 
gradually  improved  by  the  profits  of  lands  leased  by 
the  government,  at  difierent  places,  in  the  line  of  their 
direction. 

Forts. — Fort  CharireSf  built  by  the  French,  four 
miles  above  the  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  nearly 
undermined  by  its  current.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
100,000  dollars.  Fort  Massac^  built  also  by  the 
^  French^  forty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
has  been  dismantled  since  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

History. — The  first  settlements  were  made  by  the 
French  at  Kaskaskias^   Kahokia,  Fort  Massac^  and 
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Other  pkcesy  which  are  still  inhabited  by  theif  descen- 
dants, though  the  country  was  under  the  dominioii  of 
the  British  from  the  year  17^6  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  The  Indians  then  mhabitiiig 
and  claiming  this  territory  were  the  Kaskaskias,  the 
Sacks,  and  Foxes,  and  the  Piankashaws.  In  18US,  the 
first  tribe  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  12,000 
square  miles  from  the  mouth  df  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the 
Illinois,  and  eighty  miles  in  breadth  from  the  Misas-; 
sippi.  In  IhOl,  the  Sacks  and  Foxes  ceded  another 
tract,  extending  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Ouisconsin  ri* 
ver,  in  the  north-western  territck'y,  940  miles,  and  east, 
to  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  about  the  same  distance; 
In  180^,  another  tract,  ^uated  between  thi  Grest 
and  Little  Wabash,  and  containing  a  surface  of  100 
miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  ceded  by 
the  Piankashaws.  The  Sacks  and  Foxes  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  and  banks  of  the  Mississi^  river,  above 
the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude.  In  December  181ft 
the  Ottawas,  Chippawas,  and  Pattowatamies,  ^eded  to 
the  United  States  certain  lands  lying  within  a  lioe 
runnii^  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  Fox  river, 
ten  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Illinois,  through 
the  space  between  Chicago  creek  and  the  river  Plein, 
to  a  point  on  Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Chicago  creek ;  and  for  this  they  were  to 
receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  at  the  time, 
and  an  annud  allowance  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of 
1000  dollars,  (first  cost,)  for  twelve  years. 

GovemmenU — The   government  of  this  territory 
was  establidied  by  acts  of  Congress,  dated  Sd  February 
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1809*  A  General  Assembly  was  authorized  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced to  the  governor,  that  such  was  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders ;  though  the  number  of 
free  white  male  inhabitants,  of  twenty-one  years,  did 
not  amount  to  5000.  The  representatives  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more 
than  nine,  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  and  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  governor  in  the  several  counties,  ac- 
confing  to  the  number  of  free  white  males.  By  an  act 
of  27A  February  1809»  delegates  to  congress  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  citizens  at  the  time  of  electing  their 
representatives  to  the  Genei-al  Assembly^  and  to  have 
the  same  powers  as  heretofore  granted  to  the  dc**, 
l^ates  fnmi  the  other  territories.  Congress  passed 
an  act,  on  the  iSth  of  February  1818,  authorizing 
the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the 
union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 
The  convention  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  were  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  August  1818.  Slavery  is 
abolidied  by  law,  and  by  ^  of  5th  February  181S. 
Books  ^nd  Documents  relating  to  Ms  Territory. 

L^ttre  du  Fere  Vivier,  MUsionnaire  aux  Illinois. 

Lettres  ^dlfiantes  Sorites  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 

llutchins's  Topographical  Description  of  Virginia,  &c.  corapre- 
Itending  the  river  Illinois,  and  Villages  in  the  Illinois  Country. 
London,  177B. 

Brown's  Western  Gazetteer.     Article  Illinois. 

Birkbeck*8  Letters  from  Illinois,  ISIS. 

Map*.— There  is  a  Map  of  this  state  compiled  from  surveys  by 
Samuel  Williams  v  And  a  Map  of  the  Bounty  Laoda  by  John  Gar- 
diner. 
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Stote8,  "^  who  have  sold  above  200,000  to  djflfeieiit 
individuals.  General  Hull  was  employed  by  th0 
United  States  to  purchase  the  Indiap  lands  from  tlw 
Miami  of  Lake  Erie  nearly  to  Si^anauip  bay,  indud- 
ing  some  branches  of  Saganaum  river,  the  Miami, 
Rai$in,  Huron,  Rouge,  Huron  of  the  Lake  St  Clw, 
Trent,  ^c^ai^d  containii^,  according  to  his  estimate^^ 
a  surface  of  seven  millions  of  acres*  He  says,  the  lan4s 
on  all  these  rivers  are  fertile*  The  country  is  gener- 
ally level  and  easy  to  be  cultivated;  affoids,  in  its  pre^ 
seDt  state,  good  pasture,  and  is  well  adapts  for  vflmk 
and  fruits  of  aH  kinds*  He  thinks  the  count;ry  will  be 
healthy  afler  it  is  cleared.  His  family  were  at  H^ 
troit  eight  years,  and  were  more  healthy  than  whan 
th^  lived  in  Newtown,  which  is  thought  to  be  as 
healthy  as  any  town  in  Massachusetts.  The  dimste 
is  much  milder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  At- 
lantic 


♦  The  Indian  land*  were  ceded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Pottawata* 
mies,  Ottawa,  Wyandot,  and  Chippawa^,  assembled  at  Detroit,  in* 
November  1S07,  ^Wi  a  line  ^  liaiHi  ninniDg  from  the  moKtfa  of 
the  Miami  river  of  the  lakes,  and  theoce  up  the  .middle  of  thif 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Au  Glaise  river;  thence  due  north 
until  it  intersects  a  parallel  of  latitude  to  be  drawn  from  the  St 
Clair;  thence  north-east,  until  it  intersects  the  Boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada  in  fiflid  Lake;  thence 
sovtbwardly,  followibg  the  taid  boondary  line,  down  this  lak«^ 
through  the  river  St  Clair,  Lake  9l  Clair«  and  the  river  Detqab, 
into  Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  Miami  river f  thence 
west  to  the  place  of  beginning.  *  Within  these  limits  the  Indian* 
have  reserved  different  tracts,  leaving  about  four  millions  of  acres 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States. 


Michigan.  ^ 

dfowtffe.— The  northern  situation  of  this  country 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold ; 
but  it  is  found  to  be  so  modified  by  the  waters  of  tbe 
Id^es,  that  the  winter  is  warmer  than  in  some  more 
touthem  latitudes.  Hiis  season  commences  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of 
March;  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  borders  of  the 
lakes,  dimng  this  period,  is  generally  strong  enough  to 
support  dec^ges.  There  is  but  little  snow.  Towards 
the  state  of  Indiana,  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
western  counties  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  but 
al<mg  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  the  winter  commences 
two  weeks  earlier  than  at  Detroit.  Lake  St  Clair  is 
Arosen  over  every  year  from  December  to  Fcftiiuary. 
According  to  the  observations  of  General  Wilkinson, 
made  in  1797>  the  thermometer  between  St  Ckdr 
and  Mtchillimackinac  never  rose  higher  at  noon  than 
70'',  and  in  the  morning  Mid  evening  it  often  sunk 
to  46^ 

Lakes. — This  territory  is  nearly  environed  by  the 
great  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  of  water  are  interspersed 
tiiroughout  the  interior  parts. 

Bays. — Saganaum  Bay^  on  the  western  side  of 
Lake  Huron,  runs  up  the  country  sixty  miles  in  a 
south-westerly  direction ;  its  entrance  is  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  de^  Plough  for  the  navigation  of 
large  vessels. 

Bivers  of  Lake  Michigan. — I .  The  St  Joseph,  whrch 
rises  in  Indiana,  falls  into  Lake  Michigan  near  its 
south-eastern  extremity.    Though  rapid,  and  full  of 
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isbnckf  it  is  navigable  for  boats  almost  the  wb<de  ei 
its  winding  course  of  900  miles,  forty  of  which  it  tn^ 
Terses  the  Michigan  territory.  Its  outlet  is  200  juds 
wide.  i.  Black  river,  the  next  to  St  Joseph's,  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  enters 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  former,  with  which  it  runs 
parallel  about  seventy  miles.  It  is  boataUe  neariy  to 
its  source,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  ik  Jo* 
s^h's.  Raisin,  and  Grand  rivers.  3.  Tlie  next,  which 
enters  ten  miles  north  of  the  fonner,  runs  a  westatn 
eourse  of  about  forty-five  miles,  and  its  outlet  foms  a  cs- 
pacious  bay.  4.  Barbue^  which  falls  in  a  few  miles  nmA 
of  the  fonner,  is  neariy  similar  in  its  dimenckms  apd 
course.  6*  Raisin  river,  so  called  by  the  FVeneh  on 
account  of  the  great  qiumtity  of  grapes  produced  on  its 
borders,  runs  a  western  course  of  fifty  miles,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  a  bay  sixteen  miles  north  of  die 
former.  6.  Grand  river,  the  lai^est  stream  whidi 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan,  issues  from  small  lakes  in 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  territory,  and  runs  in  a 
west-north-west  course  into  the  lake,  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  former.  In  h^h  water,  boats  pass  from 
one  lake  into  the  other.  Judge  Woodward,  in  his 
plan  of  internal  navigation,  recommends  the  formation 
of  a  canal,  which  might  be  executed  at  a  small  e^- 
pence,  between  this  and  the  Saganaum  river  of  Lake 
Huron,  with  which  it  interlocks.  7*  The  Jda^UgW 
river  has  its  source  in  ponds  and  marshes  nearibe 
centre  of  the  territory,  and  takes  a  westerly  course  into 
a  bay  of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river.     The  next  tluree  streams  are  White> 
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Rodcy^  and  Beauvais  mars^  whidi  also  nm  in  a  short 
irartedy  course  to  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  from  ten 
to  fifta^i  miles  apart*  11.  St  NicholaSf  fifty  miles  long 
and  fifty  ]Fards  wide»  enters  the  lake  about  half  way 
4>etw3een  MicbilHmackinae  and  St  Joseph's.  1^  Mar^ 
gmerite^  a  fine  boataUe  riyer,  interlocks  with  branches 
^  the  Saganaum*  St  Nicholas,  and  Grand  rivers.  The 
#tker  rireFB  are  Monistic,  Aux  Sables,  Lasiette,  and 
Grand  Tm?arse ;  small  streams,  which  enter  the  lake 
liefeween  tl^  straits  uid  Michillimackinac.  The  last 
fimns  a  boy,  twelve  miles  in  lepgtb,  and  four  or  five  in 
iweaddi,  whieh  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
^  npfNNT  extrwiity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Most  of 
Ae  rivers  above  described  form  basins  at  their  moudis 
4)f  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  of  a  circuku*  shajpct 
behind  mounds  of  sand  raised  by  the  opposii^  forDe 
^  the  rivers  and  the  sttr£ 

Miven  iff  Lake  Huron. — Chagahagun  river  has 
i^  oudet  thirty*five  miles  east  of  the  straits  of  Michil- 
litnackinac.  2.  T^mnder  river  falls  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  3.  Sandif  river  into  Saganaum  bay. 
4.  Saganaum  river  is  boatable  twenty-five  miles,  and 
runs  from  the  centre  of  the  territory  into  the  bay  of 
ihe  same  name,  which  is  forty  miles  long,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  bread*  Sugar  river  and  other  small 
breams  empty  themsdves  into  the  lake  between  Saga- 
naum and  the  straits,  or  river  of  St  Clair.  This  river 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  twenty-six  miles 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  em- 
braces several  islands,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
iwenty  guns,  except  near  ito  mouth,  at  St  Clair,  wh^re 
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a  saqd  bar  leaves  but  six  feet  and  a  hilf  ^  water.  Tlte 
river  St  CJair  receives  on  the  Amenoan  side  Beik  ri- 
viere, or  the  Kne  river,  which  rises  near  the  soaroei 
^  the  Saganaum,  and  enters  the  lake  nine  miles  below 
the  strait.  The  river  Huron,  which  rises  near  the 
source  of  the  St  Joseph's,  and  discharges  its  waters, 
fourteen  miles  lower  down,  into  the  same  lake,  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigaUe  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Eiglit  or  ten  miles  below  Hu- 
ron is  Buttermilk  creek,  Tremblet,  and  other  snail 
streams.  The  Detroit  river  or  strait,  which  is  the 
channel  of  the  waters  disehai^  into  Lake  Erie  from 
X^ake  St  Clair,  takes  a  south-westerly  couiee  of  tweidy^ 
eight  miles.  It  is  three  miles  in  width  near  its 
mouth,  and  half  a  mile  near  its  source,  and  encircles 
swie  islands.  Tli«  current  runs  witib  a  velocity  (£ 
three  miles  an  hour,  but  the  chanael  is  nav^^ahb 
throughout  for  large  ^essds.  This  strait  receives-^ 
1.  The  river  Rotige,  or  Red  river,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Huron  river,  forty  miles,  north-west 
of  Detroit,  and  runs  in  an  eastern  course  to  its  outlet, 
five  miles  below  this  place  ;  it  is  600  yards  in  width, 
and  forms  a  considerdble  bay.  It  is  navigaUe  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles  fw  vessels  of  150  tonsi  and  fiur 
canoes  and  light  boats  thirty*£ve  miles.  S.  The  river 
Ecorce,  or  Bark  river,  falls  into  the  strait  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  fimner.  d.  Maguaga  creek 
falls  in  opposite  Qrosse  I^k,  about  a  mile  below  the 
village  of  the  same  name.  4.  Bt&muton  creek  enters 
opposite  Maiden,  behind  Bms  Bhao  Island.  5.  Be* 
(wceu  Brownston  village  and  the  nioiith  of  the  Miami 
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of  the  laloes  are  lAt^  Huron  river,  wliidi  rises  near 
the  source  of  Gfrand  river,  and  enters  the  lake  seven 
miles  sooth  of  Maiden.  It  is  said  that  canoes  pass 
between  these  two  rivers  through  a  cham  of  ponds  and 
marshes.  Six  miles  farther  south  is  Swan  creek, 
or  river  Atue  Ct/gnes ;  three  miles  from  this  is  La 
Bifoiere  atut  Rockers,  whidi  furnishes  several  mill* 
streams ;  and  two  miles  lower  the  river  Aus  Sabks, 
or  Sandy  creek,  which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  lake. 
A  few  miles  lower  is  the  river  Raisin,  which  is  Ibrty'* 
five  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  beatable  to  within  a 
km  miles  of  a  branch  of  Black  river,  fifteen  miles 
horn  its  mouth  it  receives  the  river  Macon*  Its  ge» 
Beral  course  is  nearly  south-east  i  its  branches  inter- 
lock VFith  those  of  Black  river  and  the  St  Joseph  of 
^lie  Miami.  The  distuice  from  the  river  Raisin  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  is  eighteen  miles,  in 
which  spaoeseveral  streams  runintothelake.  LeLoutre, 
or  Otter  creek,  four  miles  from  the  former,  on  which 
miU*machinery  is  erected.  Wappo  creek,  which  en- 
ters dboi^  two  miles  north  of  the  Miami  bay.  Swan 
credc,  which  rises  near  the  source  of  Otter  creek,  falls 
into  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  or  Maurice  river,  four 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Miam  bay,  into  which  this 
river  runs,  resembles  a  lake,  and  is  eighteen  miles  in 
ainoumfeTence* 

EsUnt  ^NiwigaUe  Waters* — Lake  Michigan  na^ 
vigaUe  360 miles;  Lake  Huron,  ^50;  Lake  St  Clair 
and  Skraita,  M>;  Detroit  riv^»a6;  Lake  Erie,  72; 
Rivers  numing  into  Lake^  Erie,  17^ ;  Do.  entering 
the  Straits  of  Detroit,  and  St  Clair  river  and  Lake, 
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100;  stTMM  nanmng  mta  tke  HimNi»  150(  ftmm 
jniBning  into  the  Michigia,  70(X  In  «U,  1789» 

Jskmds. — Anumg  the  nnmenms  idtnds  of  the  hkm 
imd  rivers  of  this  territory  ii  that  <^  Mkdiillimadu* 
nac,  *  of  an  elliptical  form»  and  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, situated  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huroot 
in  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  which  is  fifteen  nuki 
lo4g,  and  six  broad.  It  has  a  deep  and  safe  hartiottr. 
The  fort  stands  pn  a  ground  100  yards  frem  the  diore^ 
mid  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  This  idand 
is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  north-west  traden. 
The  winter  here  is  v^ry  severe,  and  lasts  during  five 
months.  9.  Grosse  Isle,  in  the  river  Detroit,  is  five 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide. 

MinerdU. — The  banks  of  Rocky  creek,  and  other 
streams,  are  calcareous.  On  two  branches  oi  the  Sagar 
naum  river  there  are  salt  springs,  which,  it  is  believedi 
will  be  sufficient  fi>r  the  use  <^the  territory,  and  all  the 
settlements  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Forest  JV^m.— Apj^e,  (crab*tree,)  ash,  prickly, 
white  and  swamp,  basswood,  beech,  buck-eye,  butter- 
nut,  cedar,  cherry-tree,  cucumber-tree,  efan,  hidmy, 
locust,  bUck  and  honey  qiecies,  maple^  white  and  su- 
gar, oak  of  d^ffiaient  kinds,  pine  of  every  American 
kind,  pkne-tree,  plum*tree,  poplar  black,  aqien ;  sy» 
camore,  white-thorn,  black  walnut,  white^wood.  Near 
Ihe  straits  of  St  Ckir  are  fine  groves  of  whke  pine. 

*  Or  Great  Twrtie,  from  th«  Aincied  rMemblaoc*  to  dus  tm^ 
ntl,  as  the  bfamd  rites  fmduaUy  fiom  tiie  circomiennoe  Id  Ike 
centre.  6 


Mmg  tlie  bditders  of  the  river  are  sjcamore^  hiekery, 
dm,  locust,  poplar*  and  mafie ;  on  the  upiaDd»  oak, 
jish^  hiokery,  and  wbite-piiie.  The  honey  loouat  growa 
M  hr  north  as  the  niai|ctn,<^  Lake  Huron,  although  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany  moontMis  it  is  not 
wen  north  of  the  river  Delaware.  Around  the  nu* 
nerouB  lakes  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers,  and  near  the 
laouth  of  Raisin  and  of  Huron,  there  are  thousands  of 
iKres  covered  with  the  wild  oats,  Zizania  aqtfatkaf 
which  nourishes  and  shelters  inuneine  flocks  of  waters 
few},  geese,  ducks,  &c. 

Animals. — Elks,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  martins,  racoons,  rabbits,  opossums, 
squirrels  of  di£ferent  kinds,  and  muskrat,  are  found  in 
this  ternUMry.  The  beaver  still  abounds  on  the  rivers 
c(  Lake  Michigan.  Fishes. — Michillimackinac  trout^ 
ftom  ten  to  nxty  pounds,  are  taken  in  all  seasons. 
Common  troot  from  four  to  five  pounds.  White  fish 
caught  by  sdines  in  great  numbers  in  the  strait  of  De- 
troit and  Lake  St  dair.  They  are  alio  taken  by  means 
of  a  dart  or  spear.  Bass,  blad^  white,  and  rock.  JStur- 
geon  in  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  St  Clan* ;  but  not 
so  large  as  those  c^  Hudson  river,  and  supposed  to  be 
of  a  different  qpecies.  Pidceral,  p^rch,  suckers,  pike, 
and  hmrhfigs.  No  other  part  of  the  United  States  is 
so  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  lakes  surround  this 
territory  on  three  sides  for  the  space  of  600  miles ;  and 
all  the  rivers  are  stored  with  fish.  A  bee  of  a  smaller 
species  than  the  coaunon  bee  abounds  in  the  woods  y 
but  the  honey  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  though  greatly 
valued  by  the  Indians*    The  rivers^  bays»  and  lakes. 
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are  covered  with  geese,  ducks,  &c.  Wild  turkeys  and 
pigeons  are  numerous ;  hawks  very  common*  In  ou* 
tumn  the  blackbird  appears  in  flocks,  and  is  very  in- 
jurious to  com  and  new  sown  nidieat. 

Civil  or  Administrative  Division  <^  the  Territorjf 
qfMichigant  with  the  Population  (^  each  Coun^ 
and  ChiqfT(mn,  m  1810. 


OtstrictiU 

rnpidation. 

Chtef  Towns. 

PopukdoB. 

Detroit, 

2,227 

Detroit, 

770 

Erie, 

1,S40 

Huron, 

5g0 

Michillimackinac, 

615 

>. 

4,762 

Of  this  number  24 

were  slaves, 

and  120  free  blacks. 

The  pqiuktion  of  this  territory,  which  is  chrafly  of 
Fteneh  origin^  has  not  increased  so  japidly  as  migbt 
have  been  expected  fran  its  salubrity  and  advaatagoaiii 
eommereial  sitoation.  In  1800  there  were  about  SOQO 
inhabitants ;  in  1810  the  Bundber  did  not  amount  t9 
£000.  In  1816  it  was  estimated  at  1«»000,  ex^kiohre 
of  Indians. 

Diseases. — The  diseases  are  chiefly  bilious  Mid  is* 
termitting  fever.  Consumption  is  not  frefuent*  In 
1813  an  epidemic  disease,  which  spread  arnma  this  tMr 
ritory,  swept  off  about  100  whites  and  many  Indimis*  -' 

Indians. — The  Ottas»as  have  a  large  village  on  the 
liver  Huron,  and  two  small  villages  near  Miiuni  bay  i 
another  near  Roche  de  Boeuf,  six  miles  above  .Fort 
Meigs,  i^nd  9i»odier  at  L' Arbre  Cruohe.    Hie  itfaim^ 


bare  fom  or  fite  towns  on  the  he{ul  biianebf  $  of  Black 
riwr«  The  PotUwatamk^  have  a  village  on  the  river 
Macoa»  a  little  above  the  French  settlement  on  the 
river  Raiain ;  two  villages  oa  the  river  Rouge ;  several 
on  Uie  St  Joseph,  and  cme  on  the  Huron,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Brownstofi.  The  Wifondois  have  a  viUage 
of  twenty-five  houses  at  Brownston,  and  one  of  nine- 
teen at  Maguaga*  The  whole  number  of  Indiana 
within  this  territory  has  been  estimated  at  SOOO. 
They  generally  cidtivate  maize,  some  of  them  wheats 
and  esculent  plants ;  and  they  raise  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry. 

Antiqtaties. — On  a  dry  plain  of  the  river  Huron, 
thirty  miles  from  Detroit,  and  eight  from  St  Clair,  are 
a  number  of  small  mounds  inclosing  hunran  bones  of 
remariuble  dimensions.  In  sinking  a  cellar  for  the 
minionary  establishment,  sixteen  baskets  full  were  re- 
nKwed.  On  the  eastern  banksof  this  river  is  a  fi>rtreas 
with  walls  «f  earth  resemUing  thoae  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Another  is  seen  three  miles  and  a  quarter  be* 
low  Detrait,  inclosing  aeveral  acres,  in  the  mtdst  of  an 
extensive  mairsh^  with  a  breast  work  three  or  four  feet 
hi^.  Three  miles  below  Detroit,  at  Belle  Fontaine, 
or  Sprmg  WcUs,  are  three  small  mounds* 

The  agiicultural  and  commeroial  establishments  a^e 
chiefly  oh  the  Strnit  of  Detroit,  on  the  rivers  Miamit 
Raidn,  Huron,  and  Lake  St  Clain  The  tract  from 
Red  river  to  St  Clair  is  well  peopled.  From  Fort 
Meigs  to  Lake  Huron  there  are  several  cottages  se- 
parated by  woods,  or  Indian  lands.  Some  settlements 
have  been  lately  cwunenced  on  diffi^remt  parts  of  the 
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borders  of  both  Uke».    Detrok^  ntiietod  ea  tbe  wMt- 
em  «de  of  tbe  strait,  e^hteea  aiiiof  above  MaUon, 
and  SIX  below  tile  outlet  <rf*  Lake  St  Clair,  costatns 
mcn^Uian  900  buildings.    About  half  the  peculation 
is  of  French  <»igin,  the  rest  Irom  diftrent  parts  fii 
Europe  and  the  United  States.     It  was  originally  de* 
fended  by  a  strong  stockade,  whieh  was  burnt  down  in 
1806.    Seraul  wooden  quays»  or  wharft^  project  int^ 
the  river.     That  of  the  United  States  is  140  feet  long^ 
and  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  a  vessel  of  400  tons 
burthen.     Tbe  public  buildings  wcmiti  of  acouncfl* 
house,  prison,  and  store.    The  last  is  of  three  stwiesr 
eighty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  wUb*     Another 
store  is  now  buBding.    The  present  Roman  Catholic 
dhi^l  is  to  be  re|daced  by  a  new  one  of  a  large  siae* 
A  coU^^e  is  to  be  established  h^^,  and  the  building 
has  already  commenced.    There  is  a  printing^offioe, 
and  formerly  a  newspaper,  cdled  the   **  ]|i|ichigaa 
Essay,'^  was  issued  from  Utiea,  but  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  want  of  encouragement. 

AgricuUureJ^The  agricultural  productions  m  1810 
were  apples,  90,000  bushels ;  maisse,  10,000 ;  wheat, 
19,000;  oats,  8000;  bariey,  100;  buck  wheat, 
1308  ;  pqtatoes,  19,540 ;  turnips,  8094;  peas,  1000; 
cider,  1500  barrels.  Orchards  of  i^bs,  pears,  and 
peaches,  are  very  common,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ci* 
der  is  made.  *  v-> 

*  Prices  at  Detroity  C4th  January  1818. — Flour  from  9  to  10 
dollars  per  barrel;  poik,  26  to  30  dollars;  cheese,  20  cents  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  25  cents  per  doxen  ;  fowls,  75  cents  the  pair ;  wood,  4 


Hke  Mam^hetmrs  of  t^s  territory,  in  1810,  a- 
nMttnted  to  drifil%  dollns;  but  tJieir  progren  was 
cheeked  during  tlie  war  by  the  nm^es  of  the  Indians. 
Sides  of  leather,  37^;  saddles,  60;  hats,  600 }  whis- 
ky, 19,400  gallons  \  brandy,  1000 ;  soap,  37,000 
pounds ;  candles,  6500  \  woollen  doth,  2405  yards ; 
flax  stufis,  1 195 ;  hemp  mixed,  20. 

C&mmerce.Ji^^^m  Detroit  the  esepwts  in  1810  a- 
mounted  to  9615  dollars.  In  I817  the  exports  in  ci- 
der, apples,  and  fi^,  amounted  to  60,000  dollars.  De- 
troit and  MichiRimackiBae  are  p<Mrts  of  entry.  The 
imports  are  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  consist  of  beef, 
p<H^,  cheese,  biitter,.and  whisky.  ^ 

A  knd-office  has  been  estaMSshed  at  Detrcnt, 
where  there  is  a  garrison  tf  the  United-  States,  consist- 
ing of  190  men.  An  act  of  the  General  Congress,  of 
the.  6th  of  May  1812,  for  the  survey  of  i8,000,000  of 
acres  in  this  territory  to  be  giren  as  military  bountyw 
landb,  itas  repealed  in  April  1816,  and  appropriations 
.  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Illfnois  and  Missouri 
teriritorieii.  The  public  lands  are  ofibred  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  per  acre,  in  tracts  of  160  acres ;  one-fimrdi 
of  the  jiiirchase  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  a  credit  of  fiVe  years  for  the  residue.  The  jnice 
of  transportation  of  goods  from  Albany  to  Detroit  is^ 
four  Imd  one  half  dolfars  per  hundred  weight. 

JPorft.— f -For/  Holmes^  on  the  island  of  MidrilH* 


dollfirs  the  cord  ;  cider,  3  dollars  the  barrel ;  wheat  and  corD^  I  ^ 
the  bushel ;  potatoes  50  cents  the  bushel. 
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mackinac,  elevgted  155  feet  above  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron,  is  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  western 
country.  Fort  Detroit  stands  on  a  low  ridge  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  at  the  du^tance  of 
about  200  yards.  Fdrt  Gratiot^  situated  near  th^  up« 
per  ead  of  the  Strait  of  St  Clair,  was  constn^;ted  by 
an  officer  of  that  name  in  1S15. 

jRo^s^.— The  troops  of  the  United  States  statiomd 
in  this  territory,  under  the  command  of  General 
M'Comb,  have  been  lately  employed  in  opening  a  road 
from  the  river  Ecorce  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  t 
distance  of  sixty-six  miles. 

Historical  £wnto.— This  country  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  whites  was  occupied  by  the  Hurons^ 
many  of  whom,  about  the  year  1648,  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  erect* 
ed  a  chapel  at  the  Falls  of  St  Mary,  and  another  on 
the  island  of  St  Joseph.  About  the  year  I67O,  the 
Hurons  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  their  impla- 
cable enemies,  known  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  this  territory  was  00 
cupied  by  different  tribes,  whose  warriors  amounted  to 
S500.  *  In  1667  Lewis  XIV.  sent  a  small  number  of 
troops  to  this  territory  to  protect  the  trade  in  furs,  and 
some  years  afterwards  a  fort  was  built  at  Detroit,  and 
another  at  Michillimackinac,  by  which  means  the  trad^' 
ers  were  enabled,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Iroquois,  to  extend  this  commerce  to  the  borders  of 
the  Mississippi ;  but  these  advantages  were  lost  by  the 
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war  o^  1756>  which  depriyed  the  French  of  all  their 
North  American  possessions  ;  and  this  territory  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  bj  the  peace  of  17^^f  and  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  governor,  with  temporary  regulations 
extending  to  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 
The  English  fort  of  Detroit  was  also,  ceded  in  1796, 
and  the  Peninsula  received  the  name  of  Wayne  coun- 
ty. In  1805,  a  distinct  government  was  established 
under  its  present  name. 

Books  relating  to  Michigan  Territory/* 

1.  Hutchins*  Topographical  DescriptiOD^  <Sec. 

2.  Morso,  Articte  Michigan  Territorj* 

3.  Brown's  Western  Gazetteer. 
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NORTH-WEST  TfiRRITOEY. 


Boundaries. — North  by  Lake  Superior,  and  the  wa- 
ter communication  between  this  lake  and  the  Woods^ 
and  from  the  north-^west  corner  of  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  by  a  direct  line  to  Red  river,  which  it  strikes  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboin  ;  south  by 
the  Illinois  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
parallel  of  42''  3Qf ;  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
channel  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior; 
"west  by  the  Mississippi  river  to  its  sources,  and  thence 
by  the  waters  of  the  Red  river  to  the  junction  of  the 
Assiniboin,  which  separates  it  from  the  Missouri  terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  between  42^  SO'  and  49°  37'  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  7**  and  20*  west  longitude  from 
Washington!  Its  breadth,  at  the  latitude  of  46%  from 
east  to  west,  is  480  miles.  Its  length  is  very  unequal. 
Area^  about  147,000  square  miles,  or  94,080,000 
acres.  * 

Aspect  qf  the  Country ^  and  Nature  qf  tlie  ^oi7.— 
This  territory,  stretching  across  thirteen  degrees  of 
longitude  and  seven  of  latitude,  encircled  and  intep 

;  Melish,  Geograplucal  Description* 
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afected  by  lakes  And  large  rivers,  has  a  great  variety  of 
soil.  Near  the  north-western  parts  must  be  the  most 
devated  point  of  land  between  the  Atlantic  coasts  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  for  here,  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other,  the  St  Lawrence,  Red,  and 
Mis^ippi  rivers  have  their  sources,  from  which  they  flow 
to  those  seas  in  an  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  direc- 
tion respectively,  each  traversing  a  space  of  more,  than 
SOOO  miles.  Carver  describes  **  the  land  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Green  bay  of  Lake  Michigan  as  but  very 
indifferent,  being  overspread  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  trees ;  but  adjoining 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  it  is  very  fertile,  the  country 
in  general  level,  and  affbrding  many  fine  and  exten-> 
sive  views/*  *  Major  C.  Gratiot,  of  the  corps  of  en^ 
neersr,  has  given  the  following  description  of  the  country 
bordering  on  Green  bay.  **  The  south-east  coast  of  the 
bay  is  elevated  and  rocky,  furuisbing  a  fine  harbour 
for  vessels.  The  lands  receding  from  the  shore  are  beau- 
tiful, and  covered  with  fine  forests  of  maple,  ode,  birch, 
and  white  walnut  trees.  The  lands,  on  entering  Fox 
river,  are  low  and  marshy ;  and  from  the  extent  of  the 
marshes  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  country  is  sickly^ 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  inhabitants  are  remark- 
ably robust  and  healthy,  and  he  does  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  among  them  a  single  case  of  those  diseases  so 
common  to  countries  similarly  situated.  The  troops, 
thou^  encamped  immediately  on  the  Cran&^rry  Marsh, 
were,  if  any  thing,  healthier  than  the  men  at  Michilli- 
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iDackiaac.  The  banks  oi  the  river  contioiie  low  for  two 
or  three  miles  up,  after  which  they  gradually  rise  eighty 
or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  from  whence  im« 
mense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  maple  commence.  The 
whole  of  the  river  upwards  is  said  to  be  of  the  same 
nature/*  '  Carver  describes  the  soil  adjacent  to  the 
Winnebago  lake  as  very  fertile  ;  and  also  along  Fox 
river  to  the  Ouisconsin,  where  its  banks  are  of  an  ex« 
eellent  quality.  On  the  Prairie  des  Chiens,  or  Dog 
Meadow,  situated  near  its  junction  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  Indians,  when  he  visited  it,  raised  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  in  great  abundance,  t  On  the  western 
side  of  the  territory,  below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
*the  high  lands  and  prairies  have  the  appearance  of  a 
tolerably  good  soil ;  but  above  this  parallel,  Pike  has 
remarked,  that  it  gradually  becomes  poorer.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  adjacent  country  between  the  river 
Des  Corbeaux,  or  parallel  of  45**  5(y^  and  Pine  river, 
is  so  covered  with  small  lakes,  that  it  is  impassable 
except  in  bark  canoes.  Along  the  water  courses 
are  clumps  of  oak«  ash,  maple,  and  lynn  ;  and  num- 
bers of  elk  deer  and  buffido  are  seen.  Above  Pine 
river  the  surface  is  divided  into  ridges,  covered 
with  pine  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  small  mea- 
dows, and  low  tracts,  with  elm^  heech,  and  bass-wood^ 
From  Leech  lake  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver, the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  described*  by  Pik« 
^*  as  an  impenetrable  morass,  or  boundless  savannah/' 


•  National  Register,  Vol.  IJ.  No.  16,  for  December  1S1«. 
t  P.  5a 
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The  ridges  which  separate  it  waters  from  Lake  Supe« 
rior  are  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  ;  and 
between  them  are  marshes  where  the  wild  rice  grows 
in  great  luxuriance*     Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  straits  of  St  Mary,  the  soil  is  more  fertile. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Chippaway  river  there  are  fine 
meadows ;  and  the  country  from  its  sources  to  the  Ot* 
tawa  lakes  and  Lake  Superior,  *'  is  in  general/'  says 
Carver,  "  very  uneven,  and  thickly  covered  with  woods; 
the  soil  in  some  places  tolerably  good,  in  others  but  in- 
different/'    The  highest  mountains  are  those  south  of 
the  Carrying  place,  between  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin 
rivars^  which  Carver  ascended,  and  ^^  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  comitry.     For  many  miles  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  separate  hills,  which  appeaired  at  a  distance 
like  hay  cocks,  being  without  trees*     Groves  of  hie- 
kery  and  stunted  oaks  covered  some  of  the  vallies/*  * 

Climate. — The  elevation  and  northerly  situation  (rf 
a  great  portion  of  this  territory  indicate  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  cold,  which,  however,  is  modified  by  the 
great  masses  of  water  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 
Carver  was  struck  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
wild  rice,  which  is  not  seen  to  the  east  oi  Lake  Erie, 
and  scarcely  ripens  near  its  waters*  Green  Bay,  (for- 
merly Menomonie  Bay,  or  Bay  of  the  Puants,)  says 
this  traveller,  received  its  name  frcun  its  early  verdure. 
On  leaving  Michillimackinac,  in  the  spring  season^ 
though  the  trees  there  have  not  even  put  forth  their 
buds,  yet  you  arrive  here  in  Iburteen  days^  and  fin4 

•  P.  48* 
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the  country  around  the  bay  covered  with  the  finest  veF- 
dure.  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the  north* 
west  windy  which  brings  intense  cold  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  is  much  less  severe  in  this  country. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer 
situation,  with  regard  to  water  communication,  than 
that  of  the  North-west  Territ9ry.    Lake  Superior,  on. 
the  north,  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
east,  and  with  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  extending  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.     The  Mississippi  extends  along 
the  western  side;  and  beyond  its  sources  is  Red  river 
of  Lake  Winnipig,  running  in  an  opposite  direction^ 
The  interior  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  flowing 
in  different  directions,  from  sources  near  each  other, 
into  Lakes  Superior  and   Michigan,   and  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  admitting  of  an  easy  communication, 
by  means  of  short  canals.  The  upper  parts  are  studded 
with  small  lakes.     The  Ottawaw  Lakes,  from  which 
issue  the  waters  of  the  Chippaway  river,  are  of  consi- 
•  derable  extent.     Lake  du  BoiSy  or  Lake  of  the  JVood^ 
is  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  fifty  in  its  greatest  breadth.    The  bottom 
is  muddy,  but  in  many  places  it  is  of  great  depth.  * 
Lac  de  la  Pluie^  or  Rain  Lake^  sometimes  called  a 
river,   forms  the  water-communication  between  the 
I^ake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Superior.     It  is  about 
300  miles  in  length,  including  the  whole  extent  of 
water,  which  near  the  middle  is  divided  by  an  isthmus, 
into  the  western  part,  called  the  Great  Rain  Lake, 

•  Carver,  p.  113. 
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and  the  eifitera»  called  the  Little  B^Lal^e.  Its 
breadth  Tines  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  twenty  miles. 
Its  waters  are  shallow ;  the  soil  on  the  borders  fertile, 
and  thickly  wooded.  Red  Lak^^  the  source  of  a  branch 
of  the  Bourbon,  or  Red  river,  is  of  a  round  form,  and 
about  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  On  one  side  of  it 
is  a  tc^rably  larg^  island,  close  by  which  it  receives  a 
small  river.  White  Bear  Lake,  of  nearly  the  same 
sise,  and  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  former,  is  the 
most  northern  source  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-east  are  the  collection  of  small  lakes, 
called  Thousand  Lakes.  (Mil}e  Lacs  of  the  French,) 
none  of  which  are  moire  thun  ten  ipiles  in  cir^umfer 
yence.  ^ 

Rivers  on  the  Eastern  Side  of  this  Territory,  com^ 
menang  witfi  the  mostSouthem^-^hFoa:  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Illinois,  which  risep  in  the  south-eastern  parts, 
is  nav^able  ISO  miles.  There  is  another  river  (^ 
the  same  name,  which  run^  into  Green  Bay.  % 
Flein  river,  the  extreme  northr western  branch  of  the 
Illinois,  also  rises  m  this  territory,  and  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  its  junction,  five  miles 
so)ith  of  t^e  portage  of  the  Chicago  riv^r,  with  which 
it  l^m  a  communication^  3«  Chicago  rivei*  is  an  arm 
of  Lake  Michigan,  ^  the  distfmpe  of  a  mile  from 
which,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  main  channel,  are  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  have  water  sufficient  for  the  passage 
of  large  vessels,  except  on  the  bar,  at  the  entrance, 

♦  Carver,  p.  11 6. 
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where  there   is  but  two  feet  water.*     Between  the 
JQDction  of  the  river  and  that  of  GreeH  Bay,  the  fU- 
lowing  rivers  run  in  an  eastern  direction  into  Lake 
Michigan:    Tanahan,  Wakayah,  Masquedon,  Cedar, 
Koaring,  ]^Iilwakee9  Saukie,    Skabayagan,    Mawrice, 
and  Fourche.     Roaring  river   has   its  name  irom  a 
noise  like  distant  thunder,  which  is  heard  frequently 
on  its  borders,  during  the  warm  season.     Green  Bcnf^ 
the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  called  Noquet*s 
Bay,  is  an  arm  or  branch  of  Lake  Michigan,    run- 
ning parallel  with  it,  120  miles :  the  interjacent  land 
is  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  broad.     The  breadth  of 
Green  Bay  varies  from  six  to  thirty  miles.     This  bay 
has  watefr  sufficient  for  vessels  of  !^00  tons  burden, 
and  affords  an  easy  and  safe  navigation.     Fox  river, 
(called  sometimes  Outagamy,)  which  it  receives  at  the 
south- western  extremity,  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  en- 
trance,  with  three  fathoms  water,    and  is  navigable 
160  miles  to  Winnebago  Lake,   through  which  this 
river  passes  to  its  outlet  in  Green  Bay.     This  lake, 
which  is  an  expansion  of  the  river,  is,  according  to 
Carver,  fifteen  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  six 
in  breadth.     On  the  south-eastern  side  it  receives  the 
Crocodile  river,  t     There  are  two  falls,   the  one  of 
ten,  the  other  of  five  feet,  between  Winnebago  Lake 

♦  Report  of  Major  Long,  topographical  engineer,  to  the  becre- 
tary  of  the  war  department. 

f  So  called  by  Carver,  from  a  ttory  that  prevails  among  the 
neigiibounng  Indians,  of  their  having  destroyed  an  animal  in  its 
waters,  which^  from  their  description,  he  supposed  to  be  a  crocodile 
or  alligator.  7 
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aisd  tbe  Car^y^^^  ]^aoe,   which    separates  Fox  river 
from  the  OuisconnD,  and  which  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  three  quarters  in  breadth.     The  current  is 
gentle,  and  tbe  navigation  meets  with  no  other  ob- 
struction than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  stalks  of  the 
wild  rice,  the  growth  of  which,  in  many  parts,  is  so 
large  and  abundant,  as  almost  to  choke  tbe  channeL  * 
In  this  space  are  three  Ibkes.     Some  hills,  which  ex- 
t^Ml  near  to  the  Carrying  place,  are  seen,  in  ascending 
the  stream,  •  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  and  near 
half  the  sur^e  between  the  rivers  ^^  is  a  morass^  over* 
grown  with  a  kind  of  long  grass;  the  rest  of  it  a  plain, 
with  some  few  oak  and  pine  trees  growing  thereon/' 
I  observed,  says  Carver,  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Fox  river  came   from   the    south-west,    that  of   the 
Odisconsin  from  the  north-«ast ;  and  also,  that  some 
of  the  small  branches  of  these  two  rivers,  in  descend- 
ing into  them,    dimbled   within  a  few  feet  of  eadi 
other,    a  littte  to  the  south  of  the  Carrying  place,  t 
When  the  waters  are  high,  loaded  boats  pass  betiveen 
the  two  rivers,  t  twenty  miles  above  the  junction  of 
Fox  river.     Grreen  Bay  receives  a  small  stream,  the 
Aiviere  Rouge,  or  Red  river,  and  higher  up  those 
called  Ga^ard,  Menomonie,  and  Sandy  rivers.     Be- 
tween the  liorthem  extremity  of  Green  Bay  and  the 
Straits  of  Michillimackinac  are  the  rivers  Manistic 
and  the  Mino  Cockien.     The  first  takes  its  rise  frqtn 


•  Carver's  Travels,  p,  38.  of  the  London  edition  of  17S1. 
•J-  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  45. 
t  Pike's  Travels. 
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a  lakCf  near  Lake  Superior,  and  falls  into  the  Mi- 
chigan,  thirty  miles  north  of  Green  Bay.  Hie  other 
also  rises  near  Lake  Supmor,  and  dischai^^es  its  waters 
about  thirty-five  miles  south*west  of  MichiHimackinac ; 
between  which  and  the  Straits  of  St  Mary,  (the  chan- 
nel of  coqamunication  between  Lakes  Saperi<»r  and 
Huron,  which  is  forty  miles  long,)  there  are  two  other 
rivers  called  Bouchitaouy  and  St  l^nace,.  which  run 
into  the  latter.  The  northern  parts  of  the  territiHy, 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  are  watered  by  mc»ethan 
diirty  cmisiderable  streams.  Between  the  Straits  of 
St  Afary  and  the  peninsula,  <h?  point  of  Kioneoua$h 
which  advances  sixty  miles  into  the  lake,  an  extent  cf 
970  miles,  it  receives  the  following  rivers:  Grand 
Marais,  Com,  Dead,  Carp,  Great  and  Little  Garlic^ 
and  Porcupine  rivers.  Between  this  point  and  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  other  rivers  are  Ontonagon, 
Fair,  Montreal,  Bud,  Burnt  Wood,  Goddards,  and 
Strawberry  rivers.  The  last  was  so  named  by  Carver, 
on  account  of  the  great  ^enty  of  large  and  fine- 
flavoured  strawberries  that  grew  on  its  banks.  The 
source  of  the  Burnt  Wood  is  very  near  that  of  the 
St  Croix  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  St  LoWf 
which  £ei11s  into  West  Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
rises  near  some  of  the  extreme  eastern  branches  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  150  miles  fromiti^ 
mouth,  near  which,  and  towards  its  source,  the 
North- West  Company  have  established  several  trading 
houses.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  boundary  line,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  through 
small  lakes  connected  by  streams,  which  have  branches 
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j^xf^Bng  to  the  soutih-west.    The  Redriver  of  Lake 
Wimupeg,  which  is  considered  as  the  boundary  from 
tiie  junction  of  the  Assiniboin^  receives^  on  the  eastern 
side,  Rat  river.  Pierced,  and  Salt  riven    Red  Li^ 
the  chief  source  of  Red  river,  is  situated  in  this  terri^ 
tory,^  a  little  north  of  those  waters  which  flow  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  Mississippi.    The  branches 
of  this  river  water  the  western  side  of  the  north-west 
teiritory,  from  its  source  to  near  the  junction  of  Stony 
or  Rocky  river.     La  Crout  and  Deer  rivers  are  said 
to  inteilock  with  the  branches  of  the  St  Louis  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  extent  of  their  navigation  is  not  known. 
Meadow  river,  which  runs  in  three  miles  below  the 
falls  of  Packagaman,  in  mHth  latitude  46""  2(/,  is  na- 
vigable for  In^an  canoes  100  miles.    Sxcan  river  is  also 
navigable  for  canoes  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  90 
miles.  Sandy  Lake  river,  forty  miles  below  the  former, 
terminates  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  Missis* 
sippi,  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  twenty-five  miles  in 
circumference,  which  receives  several  streams,    one, 
called  Savannah^  approaches  within  five  miles  of  the 
St  Louis  of  Lake  Superior,  and  is  the  channel  for  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany. Mtiddy  river,  which  fidls  in  twenty  miles  lower, 
is  twenty  yards  wide.    Below  this  last  is  Red  Cedar 
river,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name ; 
and  between  its  junction  and  the  falls  of  St  Anthony 
are  Shrub  Oak,  Lake,  Oear,  Elk,  St  Francis,  and 
Rum  rivers.  Clear  river,  which  runs  from  low  grounds, 
near  Lake  Superior,  is  a  pleasant  stream,  eighty  yards 
wide.    Rtm^  river  issues  from  the  Thousand  Lakes, 
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and  unites  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Lower  Red  Cedar 
Lake.     It  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  to  its 
source*     Si  Croix  river  rises  near  the  thirtynsixth  de* 
gree  of  latitude,   a  short  distance  from  Burnt  Wood 
river  of  Lake  Superior,  and  runs  a  south-west  course 
to  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Lake  St  Croix,  which 
commences  500  yards  from  its  outlet.     The  lake  ex- 
pands to  two  or  three  miles,  and  is  thirty-six  in  length* 
Major  Pike  remarics,  that   its  navigation  is  uninter- 
rupted, through  its  whole  course  the  current  is  gaitle, 
and  as  the  portage  to  Burnt  Wood  river  is  but  half  a 
mile,  it  affords  an  excellent  channel  of  communication 
with  Lake  Superior.     On  the  bank  of  this  river  the 
French  had  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  about  forty  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  and  twenty-five  from  Lake  Superior^ 
to  which  they  found  an  easy  route,  by  the  channel  of 
the  NeouatsicotoHj  which  discharges  its  waters  near 
the  bottom  of  the  lake,  now  called  the  Burnt  Wood 
river.     The  St  Croix  river  enters  thirty  miles  -  above 
Lake  Pepin.     Riviere  de  la  Montagne^  or  River  of 
the  Mountain,  falls  into  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Pepin, 
which  also  receives  another  small  stream.    Chippeway^ 
or  Sauteaux  river,  enters  the  Mississippi,  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  lake,  and,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  and  northern, 
which  approach  near  to  those  of  the  Montreal  and 
Menomonie,  that  flow  into   Lake  Superior*     It  has 
other  considerable  branches,  tlie  Rufus,  Vermillion, 
^nd  Copper  rivers,  and  is  described  to  be  a  deep,  wide, 
and  majestic  stream.     The  next  rivers  which  enter  the 
Mississippi  are  the  Bufi^o^  Blacky  an^^  Prairie  le  Cross 
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rivers.     Black  river,  which  rises  near  the  source  of 
Fox  river  of  Lake  Michigan,  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Ouisconsin,  and  near  its  mouth  is  200  yards  wide. 
The  Ouisconsin  (called  by  the  French  Omscoming) 
takes  its  rise  above  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
near  the  sourtje  of  the  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  north  of  that  of  the  Fox  river,  *  with  which  it 
runs  in  a  southern  direction,  separated  by  a  high  ridge 
to  near  the  Carrying  place,  where  it  takes  a  south-west^ 
em  direction,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in 
li^tude  4i^''  ^6\  a  distance,  in  following  its  course,  of 
240  miles.     It  is  more  than  100  yards  wide,  at  the 
Carrying  place,  and  about  half  a  mile  near  its  outlet ; 
and,  throughout  all  this  distance,  it  "  flows  with  a 
smooth,  but  strong  current*'     When  the  water  is  low, 
the  navigation  is  impeded  in  some  pkces  by  bars  of 
sapd.     The  traders  of   Michillimackinac  send  their 
goods  through  the  channel  of  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin 
rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
with  the  Indians  living  between  St  Louis  on  that  river, 
and  the  Du  Corbeaux,  or  Crows*  river,   in  latitude 
45*"  50'.     The  French,  at  an  early  period,  saw  the 
great  importance  of  this  river,   in  a  commercial  point 
of  view ;  and  a  fort,  called  St  Nicolas j  was  constructed 
at  its  mouth,  by  Perrot,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  t 
The  southern  parts  of  this  territory  are  watered  by 
Rock  river,  which  is  said  to  rise  near  Green  Bay  of 


«  In  the  Western  Gazetteer  it  is  said  ^'  to  head  east  of  the  source 
#f  Fox  river.** 
t  Bellin,  p.  ItS. 
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Lake  Michigaiii  and  to  tun  a  c6uTse  of  450  m3e^  ftf 
900  of  which  it  is  navigable.  *  Numerous  lakes  ar^ 
interspersed  throughout  the  interior  of  this  territory, 
which  are  genera&y  the  sources  of  the  principsd  rivers. 
Eaient  qf  Navigable  Waters. — Coast  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  S80  miles;  east  and  west  coast  of  Green 
Bay,  335}  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  50;  Strait  of  St 
Mary,  55  \  coast  of  Lake  Superior  from  its  outlet  to 
the  Grand  Pcntage,  800;  Plein  and  Depage,  200; 
Chicago,  Wakayah,  M^uedon,  Milwakie^  Saukie,  &cw 
all  entering  the  lake  between  Chicago  and  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay,  400 ;  Fox  river.  Crocodile,  and  De 
Loup,  950;  Menomonie,  Rouge^  Gaspard,  and  Sandy^ 
running  into  Green  Bay,  S50;  Manistic  and  Mina 
Cockien,  150;  St  Ignace  ahd  Little  Bouchitaouy,  120; 
Great  Bouchitaouy  and  Minaston,  14U ;  rivers  flowing 
into  Lfdce  Superior,  American  side,  1500;  Mississippi^ 
from  the  Red  Cedar  Lake  to  the  Hlinois  boundary, 
(in  ktitude  42^  SO',)  1000;  Tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
siainppi^  above  the  fiills  of  St  Anthimy,  550.  Chip-< 
pewa,  Buffalo,  Ouisconsin,  &c.  ISOO;  part  of  Rocky 
river  and  branches,  570;  interior  lakes,  150;  totals 
8100  miles,  t 

Islands* — At  the  entiiance  of  Green  Bay  of  Lake 
Michigan,  a  chain  of  islands,  called  the  Grande  Tra* 
versiCf  extend  from  north  to  south  about  thirty  miles. 
They  afford  fine  shelter  to  the  canoes  from  the  winds 
which  sometimes  blow  with  violence  across  the  lake. 
These  islands  are  small  and  rocky;  and  between  them 


•  We»t€rn  Gazetteer,  p.  252.  f  P.  264. 
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are  shoalSf  but  in  one  place  there  is  sidKcient  depth  of 
.water  for  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons.  The  Beaver  Islands 
nm  about  thirty  miles  mmm  the  nMrtlwm  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Their  soil  is  poor#  *  Near  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Winnebago  is  a  small  ishmd  about 
fifty  acresy  on  which  is  situated  the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  by  the  course 
of  the  river  firom  Green  Bay.  The  Mississippi 
river,  between .  Lake  Pepin  and  the  junction  of  the 
aSt  Croix,  is  full  of  islands^  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable length. 

Mmerals.M-Silver  ore  has  been  found  on  the  south 
aide  of  Lake  Superior,  near  Point  aux  Iroquois,  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  falls  of  St  Marie;  a  lump  of  ore 
weighing  eight  pounds,  of  a  blue  colour,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Norburg,  a  Russian  gentleman  in  the 
English  service,  who  carried  it  to  £ngland:  it  pro- 
duced sixty  per  cent  of  silver.  The  lead  mines  of 
Dubuque  (the  name  of  the  proprietor)  extend  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  distance 
of  twenty-seven  or  twenty*eight  leagues  between  the 
Ouisconsin  and  Rocky  branches,  occupying  a  breadth 
of  from  one  to  three  miles.  The  annual  produce  of 
metal  is  from  S0,000  to  80,000  pounds.  Copper  ore 
and  nathe  copper^  seem  to  abound  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  and  mi  die  banks  of  some  of 
its  tributary  streams,  t  k^ 

*  ,  -  - 

•  Carver,  p,  29. 

f  In  the  bed  of  the  Ontonagon  rireri  which  runs  in  a  northern 
course  iuto  the  lake,  there  b  a  ina59  of  pu^e  copper  measuring 
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'  Caverns. — On  the  eastern  bink  of  the  Mississippi^ 
at  about  thirty  miles  below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  is 
a  remarkable  camm,  called  'by  the  Naudowessie  In« 


twelve  feet  id  circumfereace  at  one  extremity,  and  Tourteeu  at  the 
other.  When  the  river  is  low,  its  upper  surface  appears  above  the 
water*  This  metal  is  very  pure,  and  so  ductile  that  it  can  easily 
'be  hammered  into  any  form*  Pieces  of  several  pounds  have  been 
separated  by  an  axe  or  chisel,  by  Dr  Fra'ncis  Le  Barroni  apolhe. 
cary-general  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  Mr  Henry,  one  of  the 
agents  of  a  British  company  employed  to  search  for  thb  metal. 
This  author  *  says,  *^  that  the  Ontonagon  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  virgin  copper  which  is  on  its  banks  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  copper  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  masses  of 
various  dimensions.  The  Indians  showed  one  of  twenty  pounds 
weight.  They  were  in  the  practice  of  manufacturing  this  metal 
into  spoons  and  bracelets  for  themselves."  At  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  he  discovered  a  mass, of  this 
metal  which  he  supposed  to  weigh  five  tons,  from  which  he  sepa* 
rated  100  pounds  by  means  of  an  axe*  The  waters  of  Roaring 
river,  which  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  into  Lake  Michigan^  are 
impregnated  with  copper,  and  the  fish  which  inhabit  them  are 
believed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality*  Carver  etates,  that  he  saw 
mines  and  masses  of  native  metal  on  the  St  Croix  river,  and 
another  river  100  miles  west  of  the  peninsula,  and  vast  beds  of  ore 
on  the  Islands,  (p,  105,  135.)  These  copper  mines  are  also 
described  by  M*Keuzie.  In  thie  year  1809,  an  American  officer 
with  a  party  of  men  was  sent  to  explore  this  treasure,  but  we  have 
not  heard  what  was  the  result.  It  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
Western  Gazetteer,  that  a  company  was  forming  in  1816  for  the 
purpose  of  working  these  mines*  There  is  an  easy  and  cheap 
water  carriage  for  the  metal  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  and  by  the  Oswego  river,  Oneida  Lake,  Mohawk  river, 
and  Hudson  to  New  York* 

*  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada,  and  the  Indiana  Territories,  &c 
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dianSy  Wakenteebe^  ox  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  entrance^  ascending  a  rnurow  steep  passage,  is 
about  five  feet  in  height  and  double  in  breadth.  With* 
in,  it  expands  to  fifteen  feet  and  thirty  broad,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  entrance,  there  is 
a  lake  of  transparent  water,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
known.  On  the  soft  stone  of  the  walls  are  Indian 
characters  cut  in  a  rude  manner.  * 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. — In  the  lower  pjurts  are 
found  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  maple,  red-wood,  sumach. 
The  borders  of  the  Winnebago  Lake  are  thinly  wood- 
ed with  hickory,  oak,  and  hazel.  .Along  the  borders 
of  Fox  and  the  Ouisconsin  rivers,  oak,  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  poplar,  elm,  honey-locust,  hickory,  and  maple, 
abound.  In  the  valley  of  the  latter,  from  two  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  there  are  spots  upon  which  white 
pine  i^unds.  The  neighbouring  hilb  produce  hickery 
and  oak.  **  Between  the  above  mentioned  rivers  is  a 
morass  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  long  grass;  the  rest 
of  it  is  a  plain,  with  some  few  oak  and  pine  trees  growl- 
ing therecm.'^  t  Above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the 
prevailing  wood  is  pitch  and  yellow  pine.  The  coun- 
try along  Chippeway  river  to  the  falls  is  almost  without 
any  tree ;  but  above  it,  the  uneven  and  ru^ed  surface 
is  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  beech,  maple,  and  birch* 
^*  Here,''  says  Carver,  ^^  a  most  remariutble  and  as- 
tonishing sight  presented  itself  to  my  view.  In  a  wood, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  which  was  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  depth  farther  than  my  eye 

*    ♦  Curver,  p.  6 1.  +  P,  43. 
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eould  reach,  I  obsenred  that  eyerj  tree,  many  of  vUd 
were  more  than  six  feet  m  circttrnference,  was  lying 
fiat  on  the  ground  torn  up  by  the  roots.    Thi$  ap- 
peared to  ha^e  been  dcme  by  some  extramlinary  hiar- 
licane  thi^  came  fhmt  the  west  some  years  ago,  but 
how  many  I  could  not  learn,  as  I  found  no  inhabitaats 
Btor  it  of  whom  I  eould  gfun  information.    The  coim* 
try  on  the  west  side  of  the  river»  from  being  less  woody, 
had  escaped  m  a  great  measure  this^  havoe,  as  a  few 
trees  only  had  been  blown  down."  (p*  104.)    "  Tte 
country,  from  the  Ottawa  Lakes  to  Lake  Superi(»', 
18  in  general  very  uneven  and  thickly  covered  witb 
woods.'*  (p.  106.)    The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lac  dts 
IkdSf  was  so  called  by  the  French,  on  account  (^  ita 
thickly  wooded  banks  covered  with  oak,  pine,  fir,  and 
spruce.    Rainy  Lake,  (Lac  de  la  Phie,^  and  others 
in  this  chain  of  waters  extending  to  Lake  Superior, 
are  also  well  wooded.    The  fruit-bearing  trees  airf 
shrubs  useful  to  man^  aie  the  wild  plum  tree,  juniper 
tree,  sand  cherry  Arub,  the  grape  vine  of  different 
kinds,  the  whortleberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry  shrubs 
The  wild  rice  or  wild  oats,  menomen  of  the  Indians, 
{Avenafatua^)  grows  in  all  the  waters  of  this  terri* 
tory,  but  is  UKMne  abundant  in  the  upper  parts  in  ths 
soft  bottcmui  cowred  with  water  from  four  to  aevei 
feet.     The  piun  resembles  oats.     To  prevent  the 
waterfowl  from  devouring  the  crop,  the  Indians  tis 
the  stalks  together  below  the  ear  some  weeks  before  it 
ripens,  and  when  the  grain  is  fit  for  gathering,  <hey 
pass  und^  with  their  canoes  covered  with  a  blanket, 
and  receive  it  thereon  by  striking  the  heads  with  t 


rticL    Sa  abundant  is  it  m  thoie  i^oikb,  tkit  an  ex« 
pcort  hand  wtfl  8(Mm  fill  a  canoe. 

Animais^-^At  the  Dog  meadows,  or  plaint,  Canw 
law  many  horses  of  a  good  siae  and  diape,  bdonging 
to  the  Indians.  The  BifffaloeSf  Carver  remains,  seea 
on  the  plains  near  Lake  Pepin,  were  the  largest  of  any 
in  America.  Of  this  animal,  as  well  as  of  the  elk, 
deer,  and  bears,  there  are  great  numbers  as  high  up  ay 
the  riviEtr  Des  Corbeaux,  in  latitude  4fi''  5(/.  The 
beaver,  otter,  mink,  martin,  sable,  and  musk-rat,  abound 
near  the  small  lid^es  and  rivers,  on  which  are  se^i 
flocks  of  waterfowl,  geese,  ducks,  and  teal,  which  feed 
on  the  wild  rice  in  the  autumn.  When  the  ears  are 
above  their  reach,  they  break  the  stalk  by  a  violent  d*-* 
fort  of  the  feet,  and  keep  it  under  the  breast  until  they 
eat  the  grain.  The  woods  abound  widi  wild  turkeys 
and  partridges.  ^^  From  the  country  near  the  Thousand 
Lakes,''  says  Carver,  **  the  hunter  never  fails  of  retum^ 
ing  loaded  beyond  hb  expectations.''  (p.  78«)  Battle^' 
snakes  are  not  uncommon*  Carver  observed  a  great 
number  between  the  Fo%  md  Ouisconsm  rivers*  li^ 
— ^The  lakes  and  rivers  sShrA  m  inexhiustible  supply 
of  sturgeon,  caip»  trout,  black  bass»  white4sh#  Henry 
remarks,  that  (A  the  falls  of  8t  Mary  the  whife^h  is 
io  numerous  in  autumn,  that  a  skiHu}  fisbeiman  wiU 
take  500  in  two  hours ;  that  he  hnnseJUT  can^^t  this 
number  in  the  course  of  some  few  dayn,  weighing  fram 
four  to  six  pounds,  and  of  a  delieioui  flavour }  that,  at 
the  rapids  of  Qntonagan  river,  thtee  leagues  from  thf 
lake,  where  he  wintered  in  17^5^  sturgeon  was  90 
kbundant,  that  a  month^s  supply  for  1^  r^pment  coul4 
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have  been  taketa  in  scAne  few  hours ;  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  men,  he  soon  caught  ffOOO  trout  and 
white-fish,  the  former  avera^ng  about  fiAy  pounds 
each.  JS/ig'fe^.-^Below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  in 
the  Mississippi  river,  there  is  a  small  idland,  df  about 
an  acre  and  a  half,  "  on  which,*'  says  Carver,  "  grow  a 
gi'eat  number  of  oak  trees,  evefy  branch  of  which,  able 
to  support  the  weight,  was  full  of  eagles'  nests/'  (p.  710 
Settlements.'-^The  settlement  on  Green  Bay,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Major  Gratiot,  consists  of 
forty-one  families,  descendants  of  the  French,  who  live 
on  small  fanns,  on  which  they  raise  considerable  crops 
of  wheat,  com,  peas,  and  potatoes.  They  have  fine 
gardens  ;  but  have  not  attempted  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees.  "  Before  the  late  war,  this  country  was  weH 
stocked  with  cattle  and  horses,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
having  from  120  to  150  head  of  cattle,  and  forty  or 
fifty  horses  ;  but  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  their  present  subsistence  depends  on  a  few 
milch  cows,  and  the  growing  crop.''  The  people  of 
this  colony  are  extremely  polite  and  courteous,  strictly 
preserving  the  manners  of  their  fore&thers,  the  Fr^ich. 
The  women,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  of  Indian  origin, 
are  niddest'  in  their  manners*  Their  costume  is  gro- 
tesque, wearing  printed  calico  short  gowns,  petticoats 
of  strbuds^  and  mocassins.  The  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  partly  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Indians. 
Thar  dress  is  that  worn  by  the  French  people  of  De- 
troit. *    At  the  Carrying  place,  between  the  Fox  and 

*  NatTonal  Register,  14th  December  1B1(). 
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OttiflcoQfiiQ  rivers,  350  miles  east  of  the  falls  of  St  Ask^ 
thonjf  two  or  three  fwulies,  of  French  origin,  are  es* 
tablisbed,  who  charge  the  extmvagant  sum  of  thirty 
cents  per  cwt.  for  the  transportation  of  goods ;  for  a 
canoe,  five  dollars ;  a  boat,  three.  It  is  said  that  the 
United  Stat^  pnq^ose  to  establish  a  military  post  here. 
The  Prairie  des  CfUens^  or  Dog  mei^ow  establish-^ 
ment,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ouisconsiq,  aod  about  a 
mile  from  its  outlet,  consists  of  sixty  hofises,  or  about 
400  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  of  French  origin,  with 
a  mixture  o£  Indian  blood.  These  houses  fiorm  a  vil- 
lage of  two  streets,  though  some  of  them  are  s^tered 
akmg  the  low  surface,  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles*  In  spring  and  autumn  this  is  a  ^ace  of  rc^rt 
for  the  white  tntders  and  Indians,  whose  number  is 
sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  inhabitants.  "^  When 
Carver  visited  this  place,  in  I766,  the  town  consisted 
of  300  Indian  &milies.  **  Here,''  says  h^,  **  those 
who  inhabit  the  most  remote  branches  of  th^  Mississip- 
pi annually  assemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 
bringing  with  them  their  furs,  to  dispose  of  to  the  trad- 
ers. But  it  is  not  always  that  they  ccmdude  their  sale 
here ;  this  is  determined  by  a  genei:al  council  of  the 
chiefs,  who  consult  whether  it  would  be  more  condu- 
cive to  their  interest^  to  sell  their  goods  at  this  place, 
GT  carry  them  on  to  Louisiana,  or  MiehiUimackinac. 
According  to  the  decision  of  this  council,  they  either 
proceed  further,  or  return  tp  their  different  homes.'' 
(p.  50.) 

•  Wcslern  Gazetteer,  p.  263. 
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llie  number  d*  white  khubitatits  of  iMs  temtory  & 
yet  inconsiderable^  but  no  eaumerfttioli  was  made  in 
1810/ and  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  satisfactory 
information  on  the  milgect.  A  tract,  of  about  8,000,000 
of  acres,  of  this  territory,  is  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  tiie 
late  €a{>tein  Jonathan  Carver,  in  virtue  of  a  deed  in 
their  possession,  granted  and  signed  by  two  of  the  c\mk 
of  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  the  Ist  of  May  I767.  ♦ 

Indians. — TTie  Menomonies^  or  F^  Avomes^  and 
the  Winnehago^y  Kve  within  the  limits  of  this  territo^ 
fy.  The  first,  who  ftre  now  reduced  to  about  300  vnx^ 
riors,  live  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  fifteen  mites 
from  Green  Bay,  where  they  have  eight  or  ten  villages  j 
on  Fox  river,  liear  its  outlet  %  on  Winndbago  lake,  at 
the  two  portages,  Kakalin  and  Grand  Kennomic ;  be* 
hind  the  Butte  de  Morts ;  and  near  the  Thoussnd 
Lakes.  They  are  tali,  have  expressive  features,  and  t 
peculiar  language.  They  live  in  tents  of  an  elKpticid 
form,  thirty  or  forty  feet  king,  and  C^teen  or  sixteea 
wide,  covered  with  ru^  mats,  and  each  capable  of  con- 
taining sixty  persons.  They  have  the  reputation  rf 
bravery,  ^nd  on  this  aiccomit  2sce  permitted  by  the  Sioux 
and  Chippewas  to  hunt  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  Winnebagos,  called  by 
the  French  Ptiants^  reside  on  Green  Bay,  Fox,  and 
Rocky  river,  and  the  Ouisconsin.  They  have  nine 
villages  ; — ^two  on  Green  Bay ;  one  on  an  island  iR 
Lake  Michigan;  two  on  Winnebago  lake;  one  six 
miles  above  that  lake ;  one  on  Lake  Puckway ;  iino- 
■V         ■       '  '     ' 

♦  Life  of  Captain  Carver,  prefixed  to  his  Travels,  by  Dr  Lettsom. 
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tlict  at  tha  |>ortiBe  of  Onimntiw ;  esd  tivoat  Rocky 
Tiim*#  Thej  om  araiter  about  SOV  warriors.  TI^ 
nmaim  of  tkB  OtUfgamki  live  betweeo  the  Oui^ 
sooMn  md  Rooky  riyars*  Tb^  Chippewas,  or  ^^ 
tsmut^  iokddt  the  «outham  bordei«  of  Lake  Superior^ 
the  «w^r  hrwdiaf  of  tba  rivor  of  their  name»  aod 
othar  rtreauw  of  tha  Miiiiii^i.  Their  warriors  aro 
about  WOO  im  PMsber.  Naur  the  0boros  of  Lake  Uh 
<4iJ0Wf  on  tha  taiteni  aide  of  the  territory*  live  mme 
of  the  Kiakapoa»  PottaMratainia»  and  Ottawa  tri^iu 
The  Siomi  dbim  a  cMmderabla  tract  of  oountry*  above 
the  Dog  meadows,  ami  aioiig  the  river  Miiaisaippi*  * 
At  a  litlie  diatanoa  froai  thecav^n  above  daflcribed»  ia 
tba  bsTjug  plaoe  of  the  Sioux,  or  Naudoweasie  Jxi- 
dims^  Tboiigli  they  live  in  tant9»  nd  have  no  fi^ed 
residence,  they  always  bring  to  this  place  the  boaea  af 
their  dead,  at  the  time  when  the  chiefs  meet  in  coun- 
cil to  settle  all  public  aJBSurs  for  the  enauing  summer,  t 


*  WesUTn  Gazetteer,  p,  26d. 

f  Carver,  p.  65*  This  traveller  describes  a  kind  of.bread  made 
by  the  MeiioiDonie  Indians  of  Green  Bay,  wbidi  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  unripe  grain  of  the  maize,  in  a  milky  state,  is  kneaded 
into  cakes,  then  inclosed  in  leaves  of  the  bass-wood  trec>  and  baked 
10  hot  embers;  '*  and  belter  flavoured  bread/*  says  this  traveller, 
*•  I  never  ate  in  any  country.*'  J  The  bark  of  the  red-wood,  of 
one  year's  growth,  is  employed  to  produce  a  fine  scarlet  dye* 
Dried  and  powdered  it  is  also  mixed  with  tobacco,  and  held  in 
high  estimation  for  winter  smoking.  In  the  summer  seasons  they 
use  for  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  a  creeping  plant  called  sego* 
cfiiniaCy  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

±P.  26ofhi8T»vcL. 
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AnUqiu1ie$.-^^OTL  a  level  plain,  a  few  fiiiles  bdow 
Lake  Pepin,  are  the  remains  of  «i  ancient  entrench- 
ment. Though  covered  with  grass,  CiEirver  says  that 
he  plainly  discovered  a  breast-work  of  a  circular  fcnrm, 
with  the  flanks  reaching  to  the  river,  which  covered 
its  rear,  about  four  feet  in  height^  extending  nearly  a 
mile,  and  capable  of  covering  5000  men.  Though 
greatly  defaced  by  time,  every  angle  was  distinguishable, 
and  appeared  as  regular,  and  fashioned  with  as  much 
military  skill,  as  if  planned  by  Vauban  himself.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Menomonie  and  Gaspard  rivers  are 
mounds  of  considerable  elevation. 

MiUtary  Post. — A  military  post  has  been  lately 
established  on  Green  Bay,  and  a  fort  erected  <m  the 
Dog  Plains,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin,  in  lata* 
tude  430  28'. 

Books  relating  to  this  State. 

Carver's  Travels,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Life,  by 
Lettsom.    Loudon,  1781,  in  8vo. 

Brown*8  Western  Gazetteer,  Auburn,  New  York,  1817,  \w 
Svo,     Article,  North-West  Territory. 

Henry's  (Alexander)  Travels  and  Adventures  in  (janada  and 
the  Indian  Territories. 

Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Fur  Trade- 
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MISSOUU  TSRRITOEr. 


Situation  and  boundaries. — The  Missouri  terri- 
tory extends  from  tbe  Mississippi^  on  the  east,  to  the 
Rocky  mountainSy  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  o^  the  south,  to  Canada,  on  the  north.  It 
lies  between  29^  and  49*  of  north  latitude,  and  12* 
SQf  and  32"^  of  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Its 
length,  from  south  to  north,  is  about  1400  miles,  and 
its  breadth,  fit)m  east  to  we8t,J886  miles,  containing  an 
area  of  about  985,^0  square  miles,  or  680,560,000 
acres. 

Aspect  qfthe  Country^  and  Nature  of  the  SoiL-^ 
Country  Watered  by  the  Missouri  River. — On  the 
northern  side  of  the  Missouri  river, «  fine  rich  mea- 
dows extend  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  known  by  the  name  of  Charat(m.  Here 
the  hiUs  recede  from  the  river ;  they  afterwards  ap- 
proach opposite  Grand  river,  above  which  they  again 


^  As  this  account  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Missouri  is 
taken  entirely  from  the  Narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  has  not 
l)een  thought  necesMry  to  make  referencet  to  that  work  in  detail. 
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recede  as  far  as  the  Sauk  Prairie,  where  they  are  lost 
to  the  view,  and  re-appear  at  Cbaraton  Scarty.  After 
this  they  are  scarcely  visible  till  we  arrive  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eomsas.  Throughout  the  same  distance,  on  the 
southern  side,  the  elevated  ridge  approaclies  nearer  to 
the  Missouri,  but  sinks  considerably  above  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Osage.  The  hills  are  generally  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  fixnn  ISO  to  200  feet,  co- 
vered with  a  blackish  soil,  more  or  less  fertile,  and  but 
thinly  wooded,  except  between  the  Osage  and  Kansas 
rivers.  Beyond  these  hiUs  there  are  high,  open,  and 
fertile  plains.  From  tlte  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  that 
of  the  Nadawa  river,  the  distance  between  the  chain 
of  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Missouri,  is  getferally  from 
four  to  eight  miles.  On  the  nortihem  side,  above  the 
Nadawa,  the  meadows  stretch  out  so  far,  that  the  bills, 
to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  beyond  the  Platte, 
disqipear,  except  at  intervds.  On  the  southern  side, 
the  Missouri  washes  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  the  an« 
cient  village  of  Kansas  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river.  The  lands  arc 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  settleinents.  Above  the 
Ayoway  village,  ihe  hflls  on  the  nortihem  side  of  the 
Missouri  recede,  and  again  approach  towards  the 
mouth  of  Floyd's  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  320  miles. 
On  the  opposite  side,  near  Council  Blufl&,  they  also 
retire  from  the  view,  and  re-appear  at  the  Mahar  vil- 
lage, a  distance  of  SOU  miles,  in  which  tract  there  ii 
much  less  wood  than  below  the  junction  of  the  Platta 
river.  Near  Floyd's  river  the  northern  hills  appr<^ 
th6  Missouri,  and  recede  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  fV* 
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▼er,  wkose  course  they  direct ;  and  agun  appear,  with 
less  eierstion,  mt  the  juactioii  of  the  Whitestone  river. 
On  the  soudiem  side  they  disappear  beyond  the  Ma- 
har  Tillages,  and  are  again  seen,  at  the  distance  of 
forty^bur  niHes,  at  a  place  called  the  Cobalt  BluSA^ 
from  which  they  stretch  along  the  banks  as  far  as  Yel- 
]ow*8tone  river,  more  than  1000  miles.  From  the 
movA  of  James  river,  the  two  ridges  gradually  ap- 
proach nearer ;  towards  Musselsheil  river,  the  inter* 
venoig  breadth  is  from  one  to  three  miles ;  thence  it 
eontracts  to  the  cataract,  where  the  Missouri  has  forced 
its  passage  through  the  ridge  itself.  Tl»  hiMs,  in  ge- 
neral, are  not  too  elevated  for  culture ;  above  Wood 
river  they  do  not  rise  to  more  than  150  Jeet  above  the 
water ;  towards  the  mouth  of  t^  Osage  they  preserve 
the  same  he^ht ;  after  which  they  sink  till  near  the 
Mandan  villages,  whence  they  rise  till  their  miion  with 
the  northern  hiHsi  which  preserve  an  elevation  of  ftY)m 
^0  to  300  feet,  to  the  great  chain  of  mountains.  In 
many  places  there  would  not  be  timber  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  establishments,  especially  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte.  Below  this  river  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  wooded.  Above  the  Foncas  village  are 
seen  krge  masses  of  pumice,  gypsum,^  Glauber's  srit,  t 
and  common  salt,  t  in  a  crystallized  etate.  Trunks  of 
trees,  in  a  petrified  state,  are  embosomed  in  masses  of 
clay,  which  proves  that  the  surface  was  formerly  wood- 
ed. The  change  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
jbiuming  of  coal,  which  abounds  in  this  district.    Abova 

*  Sulpbat  of  lime.       f  $u]phat  of  soda.        |  Muriat  of  hmU» 
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the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  Missouri,  the  v^^t- 
able  soil  has  been  entirely  consumed ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing this  plain,  it  exhibits  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  ruins* 
The  whole  country,  from  the  distance  of  200  or  300 
miles,  from  the  riv^  Mississippi  to  the  base  4)f  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  one  continued  prairie,  or  level 
surface,  except  along  the  rivers,  the  alluvial  sdT  of 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  river.  The  Missouri  river  is  generally  from 
150  to  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surfi^^e. 


A  Summon/  Statement  qfthe  Rivers,  Creeks,  andpiost 
remarkable  Places  on  the  Missouri,  from  its  Mouffi 
to  the  JRocky  Mountains,  with  their  Distances  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  Mississippi,  as  ascertained 
hy  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  Joumejf  in 
the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806. 
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Village  of  St  Charles,  (a.) 
Osage  Woman's  river, 
Charrette's  village  and  creek, 
Shepherd's  creek, 
Gasconade  river,  (6.) 
Muddy  river, 
Grand  Osage  river, 
Marrow  creek, 
Cedar  island  and  creek, 
Leadmine  hill^ 
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l^fflllttOU  CTPek,  * 

Good  Woman's  river j 

Spiltrock  creek,  ^  " 

Saline,  or  salt  rirer,  * 

Man! ton  rivtr^ 

Kline  rivtir. 

Arrow  prairie^ 

Two  Charjitou  rivers,  [cJ) 

Ancient  tillage  of  the  Missouri  natioB,  nctr 

which  place  Furt  Orleans  stood, 
Graod  river,  • 

JSoake  creek. 

Ancient  village  of  the  Little  Osnges, 
Tiger's  island  and  creek  p 
Hubert's  inland  and  creek,  • 

Fire  Prairie  creek ^  (d,) 
Fort  Point, 
I  lay  cabin  cretk^ 
Coal  baak,  * 

Blue* Water  river, 
Kansas  river, 
little  river  Platte, 
First  Old  Kansas  village, 
Independence  creekv  a  mile  below  the  second 

Old  Kansas  villagej 
St  Michael's  prairie, 
Nodawariver^ 
Wolf^orLoup  river,  (c-) 
Big  Nemaha  river, 
Tarkso  creek, 
Keeshnabatona  river, 
Little  Nemaha  river, 
Baldpated  Prairie,  (the  Necshtatona,)  within 

150  yards  of  the  Missouri, 
Weeping- water  creek, 
River  riatte,  or  Shoal  river,  (/.) 
Butterfly,  or  PapiHon  creek, 
Mosc^uito  creek, 
Ancient  villnge  of  the  Ottoea, 
Ancient  Ayaways  village  below  a  bluff  on  the 

north^caal  side, 
Bowyer's  river,  -  • 

Council  Biuffsj  (estabJiahinent,) 
SolcUers'  fiver, 
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Eaiieahwaudepon,  (Little  Sioux  river,) 

Waucarde,  or  Bad  Spirit  creek, 

Around  a  bend  of  the  river  to  the  north-east, 

the  gorge  of  which  is  only  97*  yards, 
To  an  island  three  miles  nortb*east  of  the  Ma- 

ha  village, 
Floyd's  bluff  and  river, 
Big  Sioux  riTer, 

ConaroencenQent  of  the  Copperas,  Cobalt,  Py- 
rites, and  Alum  biuilis, 
Hot,  or  burning  bluffs,         * 
Whitestone  river, 
Petit  arc,  an  old  Maha  Tillage  at  the  month 

of  Little- bow  creelc, 
River  Jacques,  or  James*  river, 
Calumet  bliiff,  (mineral,) 
Ancient  fortification,  Goodman's  island,  (g.) 
Plum  creek. 
White  Point  creek, 
Quicoure, 

Pomar  river  and  villa^p, 
Dome  and  village  of  the  burrowing  squirrels, 
Island  of  cedars,  (A,) 
White  river, 
The  three  rivers  of  the  Sioux  pass. 
An  island  in  the  commencement  of  the   big 

bend,  -  •*-' 

The  upper  part  of  the  big  bend,  the  gorge  of 

which  is  one  and  one-fourth  mile, 
Tylor's  river, 

Loisel's  fort  on  Cedar  island, 
Teton  river. 
The  upper  of  five  okl  Ricara  villages,  reduced 

by  the  Sioux  and  abandoned, 
Chayenne  river. 
An  old  Ricara  village  on  Lahoocat*s  island, 
Sarwarkarna  river,  (t.) 
Wetarhoo  river, 

First  Ricara  villages  on  an  island, 
Second  Ricara,  three  villages, 
Stone  idol  creek, 
Warreconne  river. 
Cannon  ball  river, 

Chesscetar  river,  near  six  old  Mandan  villages, 
Old  Ricara  and  Mandan  villages, 
F«rt  Mandan,  (wintering  post  of  1804;) 
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lis  UNITED  STATES. 

(a.)  On  tbenorlhem  sMk  of  the  MtMoar^  about  twenty-^ne  nBef  firomthe 
MiwimipiM,  ttereisalufe  bill,  elevated  above  the  greatest  amraal  swell  «f 
the  waters,  ctUed  La  CAarftonnl^,  on  aecoant  of  the  coal  iniiie  wfakfa  it  coo- 
taios.  Near  this  is  situated  the  village  of  Petite  C6te,  or  St  Charles,  which 
consists  of  a  single  street,  a  mile  in  lengtfi,  rutmhig  along  the  river,  and  con- 
tainmg  ibont  450  inhabitants,  of  Canadian  origin.  SetUemeots  have  beeo 
oonmenced  on  Bonhomme,  or  Goodman's  river,  and  also  on  the  northern 
borders  of  Osage  Woman  river,  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States.  On 
the  last  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ^miihes. 

(ft.)  It  is  said  that  in  the  river  Gaseonade,  there  are  ores  of  lead,  and  beds 
of  nitres 

(c.)  Near  tiie  Cbaralon  riven  the  eomitry  is  broken,  well  wooded,  and 
clotlied  in  H>ring  with  a  Inxoriant  beibage.  Among  the  native  fruit  trees  is 
the  Osage  plom  tree,  of  which  the  ripe  fruit  is  delicious. 

(d,)  Near  Fire  Prairie  river,  on  the  southern  side,  where  the  l>ank  is  seventy 
feet  above  high  water  mark,  the  govenunent  of  the  United  States  have  boilt 
a  ibrt,  and  establidied  a  factory^  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Osages^ 
Ayaways,  and  Kansas  Indians. 

(e.)  Among  the  trees  of  this  district  are  the  oak,  Idaek  wahnit,*  back's  eye, 
and  paean.  Among  the  mineral  sabstaaces  is  a  valuable  ochre,  which  abounds 
tin  YeHow  Oehre  creek,  above  the  entrance  of  Lonp,  or  Wolf  river.  To  the 
south  of  Pope's  creek  tliere  is  a  beaatinil  plam  covered  with  rank  herbage^ 
among  which  was  seen  a  species  of  rye  and  potatee.  Towards  the  north  the 
low  lands  prodnce  vines,  and  on  the  extensive  meadows  above  the  Nemahah 
river  the  grass  was  so  luxuriant,  that,  oo  the  12th  of  July,  its  mean  height 
was  Awt  feet.  The  wild  cherry  was  then  ripe ;  the  grape  was  not  quite  ma- 
ture, ntf  the  Osage  plum,  which  here  grows  in  beautiful  copses.  The' choke- 
beny  vras  seen  for  the  first  time. 

(Ji)  The  iMUiks  of  the  Missouri,  above  the  little  Nemahah  river,  are  composed 
of  sandstone,  intermixed  vrith  iron  ore,  and  near  the  great  river  Platte,  of 
limestone  and  cemented  shells.  The  hills  are  covered  with  oak,  ehn,  and 
wahiut  Above  this  river,  and  near  the  forty.first  parallel,  are  extensive 
prairies  and  copses  of  oak,  bhick  wahmt,  elm,  hickery,  and  cotton  wood.  In 
ktUttde  41^  18^  the  grape  vras  ripe  on  the  4th  of  August^  and  three  different 
species  were  remariced^  of  which  one  resembles  the'  purple  grape.  It  was 
observed,  that  thunder  storms  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  Atlanlic  States. 
In  the  latitude  of  42  degrees  the  red  cedar  tree  grows  abundantly ;  and  so  great 
is  the  force  of  vegetation,  that  the  sun-flower  and  thistle  rise  to  the  height 
of  nine  or  ten  feet.  In  the  Mafaar  creek,  near  tiie  Mahar  vilhge,  fish  were 
so  abundant,  that  500  of  different  sorts  were  caught  the  first,  and  800  the  se- 
cond time,  by  a  net  or  drag  made  of  hark  and  willows.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Platte  to  that  of  the  Sioux  river,  the  oonntiy  has  the  same  uitform  cha- 
racter; rich  low  grounds,  temunating  in  undakting  prairies,  witiiout  wood, 
•xcept  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers.    Above  the  last  mentioiied  river  the 
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MBb  or  Unfi  approAch  near  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Miaioariy  and,  anoog  the  mi. 
aenl  sabitanoes  which  they  contain  are  sancbtone,  pyrites,  cobak,  copperas, 
andaloB,  or  reddish  earth,  and  Kttle  masses  of  cemented  sbelia^  The  smell 
and  vapour  of  the  cobalt  were  offensive ;  and  the  bor&ce  of  the  water,  when 
not  agitated,  was  covered  with  an  onknown  substance,  wbich^  affected  the 
atimentvy  canal.  On  the  sontheni  side  there  is  a  bloff  of  blue  clay,  fh>m 
180  to  190  feet  high,  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  in  a  state  of  com* 
bdstion.  The  beat  of  the  crevices  vras  so  great,  as  to  be  insupportable  to  the 
bmid  for  more  than  a  moment 

(g*.)  The  remains  of  a  fortification,  indicating  consklerahle  knowledge  of 
militaiy  defeoce,  are  seen  opposite  Honliomme  islaud,  on  a  bend  of  the  Af  is* 
aonri^  where  the  banks  areleveL  An  embankment  of  earth,  1S97  yards  in 
length,  75  feet  broad  at  the  base,. and  eight  foet  high,  extends  between  two 
points  of  the  river ;  another,  six  feet  high,  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the 
former  to  the  distance  of  l  too  yards.  According  to  the  report  of  French 
interpreten,  sunihur  ones  exist  on  the  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Janes*  river;  and 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  Petit  Arc  creek. 

(h*  On  a  hill  towards  the  sooth  of  this  place  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  was  dis 
covered,  forty-five  feet  iu  length,  in  good  preservation. 

(i)  The  winter  here  commences  very  eariy.  On  the  17th  of  October  tho 
leaTes  of  the  trees  were  fiUling  fast,  and  on  the  tist  the  ground  wm  coveted 
withaaow. 

(k,y  Near  the  Msndan  viUages  coal  was  discovered,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. And  above  the  jonctioii  of  the  Mahaha  stream,  whera  they  are  100  feet 
high,  horizontal  strato  of  oarbonatsd  wood  appear,  from  one  to  five  feet  m 


(i.)  Above  White  Earth  river  the  hills  are  composed  of  broken  masses  of 
ockfl  and  stones ;  pf  white  and  grey  gmnite,  flmt,  Umestone,  freestone,  pu- 
■aice-stone,  coal,  petrified  and  carbonated  wood.  A  fine  sand  floated  in 
t  he  air,  which  afi^cted  the  organs  of  sight,  in  a  very  sensible  manner.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Yellow  StOne  river  there  are  beds  of  coal  and  limestone. 
Strata  of  coal,  burnt  earth,  and  pmnaoe  stone,  appeared  beyond  Martha^s  river! 

(«.)  Above  the  Two  llioasattd  Mile  creek  the  vegetable  kuigdom  amumes 
a  different  character.  The  banks  of  the  Missonri  are  thickly  Wooded.  Tho 
faiDs  above  the  junction  of  Milk  river  are  covered  with  a  species  of  pitch  phie 
resembliog  that  of  Virginia,  which  is  the  first  of  this  femily  seen  on  the  Mis- 
soori. 

(«.)  Above  the  MosselaheU  river  nme-tenths  of  the  sorfiu^  are  without  trees. 

(o.)  In  approaching  the  great  forks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Oalbtin,  Jeiferson, 
and  Madison  branches,  the  banks  are  of  fimestone,  of  a  fine  gram,  and  blue  co- 
lour. The  plants  common  to  this  country  are  currant  bushes,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  which  produce  various  coloured  ftnit,of  a  fine  flavour.  The  service 
berry,  with  dark  purple  fruit;  the  sunflower,  of  the  seed  of  which  the  indisns 
■Bake  bread  and  soup;  two  spedes  of  flax,  one  <^  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
VOL. in.  H 
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two  or  three  feet^  the  olhtr  to  the  height  of  firom  n^e  to  twelve  ipc^iet*  the 
haxk  of  the  pine  tree  is  here  used  m  food.  Th«  phii)4  i|re  covered  with  ti»e 
prickly  pear,  the  thonis  of  which  me  ao  thicl^  and  tkfo^  t^  the  Amerieaii 
party  found  it  necessaiy  to  protect  the  fec(  bj^  means  of  i^oes,  with  a  double 
sole  of  dressed  deer  skin.  The  extreme  navigable  poii^t  of  the  Missoari  i| 
in  la^tode  4d»  3o'  noi^Uu 

Coimtiy  South  of  the  Missouri.r— Along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  head 
of  Tiwappaty  Bottom  above  the  9iouth  of  the  Obio» 
a  distance  of  nearly  450  miles,  the  country  is  low  and 
level  J  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  St  Francisi 
there  is  a  tract  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  breadthi 
covered  with  swamps  and  ponds  which  are  dry  in  sum- 
mer, but  are  completely  overflowed  in  spring*  The 
middle  of  this  tract  being  more  elevated  than  the  sides, 
the  waters  flow  from  it  in  opposite  directions  to  these 
two  rivers.  Tiwappaty  Bottom,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  is 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and  rushes* 
The  latter  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  feet.  The  sofl 
of  this  low  country  is  a  rich  mould  well  adapted  for 
grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  hign 
grounds  commence  about  twelve  miles  below  Cape 
Oirardeau,  from  which  a  diain  of  hills  stretches  acrotf 
the  country  to  the  St  FVancis,  dividing  the  lower  from 
the  upper  country.  The  low  lands  are  generally  ^^ 
wooded,  the  high  grounds  very  thinly,  and  scarcely  » 
shrub  is  seen  on  the  natural  meadows.  Between  St 
Genevieve  and  the  Maramek  river,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  are  composed  of  solid  masses  of  limestone 
arranged  in  horizontal  strata,  which,  in  some  par*^ 
are  elevated  360  feet  above  the  water*    The  soil  of 


A#  prunes  ia  lighter  wd  looser,  thw  that  of  the 
trooded  sitrfaee,  with  a  greater  proporti<m  g(  sand. 
When  wet  it  asaumes  a  deep  black  colour  and  oily 
a|^pearanoe«  It  ia  generally  three  feet  in  depth,  and 
jrepoaea  on  a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  under  which  ia 
every  where  found  a  saponaceous  clay  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour*  The  banks  of  the  Arkansas  river  are  liable 
to  inundation  to  some  distance  from  its  conflu^iice. 
From  the  village  of  Arkansas  to  Verdigris  river,  a 
distance  of  at  least  500  miles,  the  banks,  except  some 
elevated  craggy  cliffii,  are  low,  with  a  rich  soil,  which 
in  many  piEu1»  is  covered  with  reeds  and  cane.  Below 
the  limits  of  the  Osage  hunting  grounds  the  surface  is 
well  wooded;  but  between  the  rivers  Kansas,  Arkan-* 
saa,  and  Platte,  and  from  Verdigris  river  to  the  Mexi* 
can  mountains,  there  is  an  immense  prairie  with  few 
trees  or  shrubs,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  waters* 
The  surveyor,  Mr  Brown,  employed  by  government 
to  run  the  line  of  demarcation  frcnn  the  Missouri  to 
^e  Arkansas  river,  between  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  a^d  the  Osage  Indiana,  has  furnished  some 
val^aUe  information  concerning  this  country.  Along 
this  line  from  the  Missouri  fort,  situated  near  the  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  SO""  5^  north 
to  the  Osage  river,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  viU 
lage  of  this  nation^  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles, 
there  is  one  continued  prairie,  except  seme  spots  along 
the  creeks  or  small  streams.  The  soil  in  general  is  of 
a  good  quality.  On  the  ncorthem  bank  of  the  Osage 
river  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil; 
that  on  the  opposite  side  ia  inferior,  but  it  opens  into  a 
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fine  fertile  plain,  whieh  ig  seen  to  great  adraatflge 
from  the  summit  of  some  high  mounds  or  iittukted 
hills  near  the  Indkin  village*  '*  From  this  eminence,'' 
says  Mr  Brown,  ^^  I  am  persuaded  that,  turning  round, 
I  could  survey  500  square  miles,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
first  quality ;  timber  and  springs  only  are  wanting  to 
make  this  the  finest  part  of  the  world  I  have  yet  se^u" 
From  this  point  towards  the  woody  country,  a  distance 
of  ISO  miles,  the  land  becomes  gradually  less  fertile  to 
the  streams  of  the  Grand  river  of  the  Arkansas,  which 
runs  in  a  western  direction.  Within  ihe  line  of  the 
wooded  surface  little  more  prairie  was  seen ;  at  200 
mUes  distance,  the  surveyor  crossed  the  head  wata*s  of 
the  Buffido  fork  of  White  river,  which  had  searoelf 
any  current;  254^  miles  brought  him  to  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  below  a  stream 
on  the  opposite  side  called  the  Pottoe,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Frog  bayou  credc,  below  the  settlement 
situated  above  the  Cherokee  village.  Hiese  hilly 
wood  lands,  which  separate  the  head  waters  of  White 
river  from  those  of  Gnmd  river,  are  poor  and  stony* 
The  most  common  tree  is  the  oak.  Game  was  not 
very  abundant,  and  no  buffidoes  were  seen  till  near 
the  waters  of  White  river.  Having  completed  the 
boundary  line,  which  is  140  miles  due  west  from  the 
Meridian,  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
Mr  Brown  descended  the  river  at  some  little  distance 
from  this  pmnt,  and  as  far.  as  sixty  miles  east  of  the 
line,  down  to  the  Cherokee  village,  he  found  the  soil 
poor,  stony,  and  broken,  which  it  c(mtinued  to  die 
mouth  of  the  Quadrant  twenty  miles  farther  east, 
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where  the  aUuvion  of  the  river,  though  not  extensiye, 
seemed  fertile,  but  perhaps  suligect  to  inundatioti. 
R^iiming  from  the  junction  of  this  stream  by  the 
usual  route  to  St  Louis,  the  land  is  generally  of  a 
amihuT' description,  but  it  improves  when  we  come  to 
the  branches  of  White  river  and  the  St  Francis. 
Laeutenatit  Pike,  who  traversed  this  country  in  another 
direction,  and  penetrated  to  the  sounds  of  the  sage 
jjver,  says,  that  around  the  Indian  villages,  situated  on 
the  three  general  branches  which  meander  around 
them,  and  thence  to  their  extremity,  the  soil  is  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  presenting  a  great  variety 
'*of ,  hi}l  and  dale,  and  meadows  adorned  with  the  most 
^luxuriant  herbage.  A  small  ridge,  stretching  along 
this  level  surface,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Osage 
irom  those  of  White  river.  From  the  Verd^^s  to 
the  Arkansas  river,  this  officer  crossed  hills  with  a 
grevelly  surface  and  a  prairie  country,  in  some  places 
well  watered  but  thinly  wooded,  abounding  in  ^*on  ore, 
chalybeate,  and  saline  spripgs*  The  forks  pf  Kansas 
rrrer  are  bordered  with  woods,  but  the  country  be- 
tween them,  160  miles  in  breadth,  is  oi^e  continued 
prairie.  Approaching  ^he  river  Ar^cansas,  the  country 
is  low  md  swampy  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles;  thc^nce  half  the  distance  f;othje  mountains  there  is 
a  c(mtinued  spcces^n  of  low,  naked,  and  badly  water- 
ed j^rairie.  hills.  The  country  watered  by  White  river 
is  little  known  except  from  the  accounts  of  white  hun- 
ters, traders,  and  Indians,  who  agree  in  describing  the 
soil  as  very  rich,  and  well  supplied  with  wood  and 
water>  over  a  surface  of  at  least  100  miles  souare.   Th^ 
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St  F^nois  river  idso  passes  thrcmgfa  a  fine  eowriay. 
Between  the  river  Platte  and  the  Missouri  there  is  sa 
extensive  surface  of  moving  sMids,  resembling  those  of 
the  African  desart«  Major  Pike  passed  over  sevenl 
leagues  extent  where  there  was  no  appeomnoe  of  n- 
getation^  except  the  hyssop  and  prickly  pear.  Betwsen 
the  American  and  Spanish  territory  there  is  a  tract 
from  200  to  300  miles  wide,  extendhig  from  the  Aore 
of  the  province  of  Texas^  in  a  north*west  direction  to 
the  Missouri,  and  having  the  river  Del  Norte  on  tbe 
west,  of  which  the  soil  is  barren  and  incapable  of  cul* 
tiVation.  The  anonymous  author  of  Sketches  of  Loui^ 
siana  *  remarks,  that  in  this  extensive  plain  tke 
Bed  river  takes  its  rise,  while  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
pass  through  it  from  the  mountains  to  the  west.  Firom 
the  saline  nature  of  this  land,  particularly  towards  the 
south,  and  its  immense  fossile  prdduetions,  we  ifisj 
judge  that  it  was  once  an  inland  sea,  which  some  con* 
vulsion  of  nature  raised  to  its  present  height,  for  eveiy 
small  hill  dr  eminence  in  this  whole  extent  is  com* 
pletely  covered  with  oysters  and  other  marine  sbellst 
Two-thirds  of  (he  springs,  on  the  lowest  computatioD, 
are  as  salt  as  the  sea,  and  in  every  direction  throogti 
its  small  craggy  mountains,  large  quantities  of  toA  asit 
can  be  dug  out  from  near  the  surface  of  the  eartb. 
This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  salt  monnft^t 
which  the  author  says  he  often  heard  of,  but  never 
could  find.    This  accounts  for  the  extreme  saltne^  of . 


♦  Dated  in  May  181?  ftom  Winchester,  New  Madrid  county,  in 
the  Missouri  territory. 
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dn  Red  rbi^f  iviiidi  has  ito  murce  m  thim  ptttto)  Mdd 
ilii$  w«t6t8  of  the  Arklunis  abo,  whick  pMies  through 
this  tlnety  and  BMie  of  whole  branchei  rise  in  it,  are  at 
a^  timea  m>  stk  at  to  be  rather  unpalatable.  The  red 
wolmir  of  these  two  sticams  ia  oooasioned  partly  by  the 
tiKyda  of  iin»n  which  they  gather  on  their  way  through 
the  mdantAins,  and  paltly  by  the  immense  beds  of 
odire  whkh  exist  every  where  through  the  southern 
part  €£  the  prairie*  Along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mifiiom*!  riveri  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Gasconade, 
the  borders,  to  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  miles,  «re 
loW|  fertile^  and  well  wqoded*  The  southern  border 
is  elevated  and  also  fertile,  with  pine  trees  intermixed 
with  the  cane  and  grape  tinej  and  it  preserves  thi3 
character  to  the  junction  of  the  Osage*  Above  thk 
river,  on  each  side  of  the  Missouri,  there  is  a  tn^^  of  a- 
bout  80,000  square  miles,  *  which  is  considered  as  the 
most  fertile  in  the  territory,  and  equal  to  the  soil  of 
Kentoeky)  three^Bfths  eonsistingof  undulatilig  prai- 
tie,  the  rest  of  woodlands  watered  by  difibrent  creeks 
er  streams,  and  the  whole  surfaee  susc^tible  of  culti- 
vation* 

Country  North  qfihe  Missouri.-^Ftcm  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the  low 
BUffgin  of  the  bank  is  of  a  rich  sandy  soil,  and  well 
wooded  to  a  short  distance }  behind  these  in  many 
{ikees  9are  extensive  meadows,  whieh^  above  the  Wabi- 


*  Known  by  the  name  of  Boone's  lAck^  (now  Howard  county,) 
Major  Jfathaniel  Boone  having  formed  the  first  settlement  in  1805, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  salt. 
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sipinokan^  uadulste  in  a  directioQcppoote  to  the  riYer, 
and  thus  fonn  a  suecettkni  o£  low  vallies  and  perpen- 
dicular cli£&,  ornamented  widi  ash,  elm,  birch,  sugar- 
maple,  and  cotton-wood.  Above  the  falls  of  St  An- 
thony these  yield  to  the  pine,  which  generally  is  Beea 
on  the  borders  of  the  streams.  *  The  St  Pierre  or 
St  Peter's  river,  which  runs  through  the  territories  of 
the  Naudowessies,  flows,  says  Carver,  through  a  most 
delightful  country,  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  growing  spontaneously,  and  capable  of  affording 
all  its  luxuries  also  by  cultivation.  Wild  rice  grows 
here  in  abundance,  and  every  part  is  filled  with  trees 
bending  under  their  loads  of  fruit,  such  as  ^ums, 
^pes,  and  apples;  the  meadows  are  covered  with 
hops,  and. many  sorts  of  v^etables.  t 

Mountains. — The  great  chain  known  by  the  name 
of  Jtociy  or  Shining  Mountains,  traverses  the  western 
parts  of  this  territory  from  north  to  south,  and  separates 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  that 
flow  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  Pacific.  From  the 
middle  and  e»rt:em  part  of  this  chain,  another,  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Kan- 
sas Inranch  of  the  Missouri  firom  those  of  the  Arkansas 
of.  the  Mississippi  river.  Another  ridge  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Osage  from  those  of  White  river ;  and 
others,  known  by  the  name  of  Masseme^  extend  &om 
this  latter  river  in  irregular  shapes  towards  Red  river. 


•  Pike's  Journal.    Appendix,  No.  L  p.  50. 
f  Travels  through  the  interior  Parts  of  America^  p.  100  of  tl^e 
liondon  edition,  178U 


The  racks  are  gnerally  of  a  whit^  limestoiie  di^osed 
in  a  horaontal  strata.  A  remarkable  circumstance^  ia 
the  geok^  of  this  teritarjv  is  die  existence  of  a  great 
niunber  of  circukir  canities  in  the  earth  called  **  sink- 
hdes/'  which  are  frrai  80  to  200  yards  at  the  t<^ 
diminishing  gradually  to  the  bottom,  and  so  de^  that 
the  tops  of  tall  trees  which  grow  therein  do  not  reach 
the  smAce.  The  noise  of  water  is  generally  heard, 
and  sometimes  the  stream  is  visible,  f 

Climate^ — The  dinute  of  the  parts  of  this  territory 
already  settled,  situated  between  the  thirty-third  and 
fcNTtieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is  subject  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  similar  to  those  which  are  ex- 
pmenced  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  they  are  here  of 
much  shorter  duration,  and  the  gmieral  temperature  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  The  changes  are  not  so  sadden 
as  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the  north<>west  wind,  whidi 
brii^  a  chillii^  cold,  seldom  continues  more  than 
eight  hours.  Spring  opens  with  heavy  rains,  whidh 
are  frequent  till  the  first  of  May,  when  they  cease,  till 
die  first  of  August ;  and,  during  this  period,  the  wea^ 
iher  is  warm,  with  frequent  thunder  and  lightning,  t 
In  winter,  the  Mis8issi{q[>i  generaUy  freezes  over  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  the  ice,  which  is  nearly  two 
feet  thidc,  breaks  up  about  the  close  of  Felnruary. 
Smnetimes  this  takes  ]dace  at  an  earlier  period;  and  the 
cold  wcasth^  retummg,  the  river  freeaes  a  second  time. 
This  happened  in  January  1811,  when,  after  several 
weeks  of  delightful  temperature,  the  thermometer,  in 

*  Bradbury,  p.  216.  f  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  194. 
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tiie  spade  of  £9ur4ayi,  M  from  7^^  to  lO""  below  aercL 
At  St  lAJsakf  in  latitiub,  SS?  40^^  ihib  Wititers  are  ge* 
tterally  milder  than  in  the  wme  latitude  east  of  the  Al* 
leghany  mountains.  The  sqqw  is  seldom  liiore  than 
six  inches  in  depths  though  sometimes  the  cold>  for 
two  or  three  days  in  succession^  is  greater  than  in  Ci^ 
liada.  The  mercury  frequently  fails  several  degrees 
below  aero.  At  Fort  Osage  there  are  aivout  three 
months  of  winter,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  S5^  above  to  6^  below  zero.  Bradbury  states, 
that,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Missouri  in  1810,  the  raia 
f^w  incessant  during  seven  days  after  his  departure 
from  St  Charles  on  the  14th  of  Mareh.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  S8th  thcore  was  a  tremendous  thunder  stormy 
during  which  a  tree  was  struck  and  shivered  by  the 
deotric  fluids  about  fifty  yards  from  the  {dace  of  en- 
eampment.  On  die  dOth,  the  day  was  warm  i  but  the 
wmd  changing  to  the  north,  ci^eitod  so  great  a  degree 
ef  cold,  that  the  water  contained  in  a  tin  vessel  of  a 
pint  measure  in  the  boat  was  nearly  all  converted  into 
ice.  On  the  87th  of  April,  the  sides  of  the  boats  and 
oars  wore  covered  widi  ice  in  the  latitude  of  40^.  It 
is  found  that  vegetation  is  mote  rapid^  even  as  high  as 
the  faMitude  of  417%  Mar  the  fort  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Ciompany,  than  within  the  tropks^  where  the  heat  is 
such  greater.  Maiae  is  ftund  to  ripen  in  ten  weeks, 
but  does  not  grow  itiore  than  three  ieirt  in  height.  * 


*  Br&dbury,  p.  145*  His  k  prc4>aUy  owhig  to  the  nature  of 
thiB  grain,  which  is  found  to  yidd  two  crops  in  the  same  season  in 
the  state  of  Virginia. 


The  tetoperoture  is  much  influeileed  by  the  wincb } 
wfaicfa^  Goming  frtan  the  south-west^  briBg  «i  i^reeable 
warmth  )  and  from  the  north-west,  produce  a  sudden 
cotd.  In  summer,  in  the  months  of  June  and  Angust, 
the  merciny  somethnes  rises  at  St  Louis  to  96^i  but 
generally  does  not  exceed  84^«  Thiji  high  tempera* 
ture,  howerer,  seldom  lasts  mc^e  than  two  months^ 
while  at  Natchez  it  continues  more  than  double  this 
period.  In  the  low  tract  of  country  along  the  Missis-* 
sippi,  which  we  have  already  described,  the  miasms^ 
arising  from  decayed  vegetable  substances  and  stagnant 
watery  occanon  bilious  and  intermitting  ferers  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  particular- 
ly near  the  bmtlers  of  the  Mississippi.  These  fevers 
chiefly  prevail  among  the  new  emigrants  from  more 
northern  climates^  and  are  seldom  mortaL  The  native 
inhabitants  are  generally  healthy,  and  it  is  said  that 
fewer  people  die  in  prc^ortion  to  the  number  than  in 
most  other  countries.  The  soil  on  which  St  Louis 
and  other  villages  are  built  is  calcareous  ^  and  here,  as 
in  other  places,  it  is  favourable  to  health.  In  July  and 
August,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  refreidiing 
breeees.  To  the  north  of  the  Arkansas  runs  are 
heavy,  though  not  frequent ;  and  south  from  this  ri- 
ver dews  supply  the  place  of  rain ;  but  in  summer 
the  drought  is  sd  great, .  that  considerable  streams  be- 
come dhry,  and  water  is  so  scarce  at  a  distance  from  the 
gmt  rivers,  that  the  Indians,  in  their  long  excursieos, 
carry  a  proviaon  of  it  in  bhidders.  Mr  Bradbury  de-* 
scribes  the  climate  to  be  vary  fine  a*  St  Louis.  The 
jspring  commences  in  the  middle  of  March ;  and,  with 
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the  exoqytion  of  the  vernal  rains  in  May,  the  wea- 
ther continues  fine  till  the  autumnal  equinox  brings 
rain  again.  After  this,  the  weather  is  again  serene 
till  near  Christmas,  particularly  during  the  Indian 
summer,  which  usually  commences  about  the  begin* 
ning  or  middle  of  October.  Though  a  very  severe 
cold  is  felt  when  the  north-west  wind  prevails,  the^ 
winter,  in  general,  is  much  mc»*e  moderate  than  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

Earthqtcakes.^^The  place  on  which  New  Madrid 
stands,  situated  in  latitude  36"*  34^,  and  longitude 
89**  Q(y  west,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  Decem- 
ber 1811,  which  manifested  itself  by  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  subterraneous  noise,  once  every 
two  weeks  till  the  month  of  February  1812,  extending 
as*far  as  Kaskaskia  in  the  Olinois  territory,  150  miles 
distant.  On  the  borders  of  White  river,  and  in  the 
Washita  and  Saline  country,  subterraneous  explosions 
took  place,  the  sound  of  which  resembled  that  of  cannon 
or  distant  thunder. 

Lakes. — A  number  of  lakes  extend  aloncr  the 
ncHTth-eastem  parts  of  this  territory,  and  give  rise  to 
streams.  Between  Red  river  and  Moose  river  there 
are  also  several  lakes  of  considerable  extent.  The 
largest  is  the  "  Lake  of  the  Devils,*'  which  is  thirty^ 
six  miles  in  circumference.  Leech,  and  other  smaller 
lakes  to  the  south-west,  cover  a  great  surface.  Lake 
Despice,  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  Little  Sioux  river, 
ft  seventy  miles  in  circumference.    Lake  Marodisua, 
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4bove  St  Louisy  which  sometimes  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Missouri,  is  five  miles  in  length. 

Rivers. — The  Arkansas  river  takes  its  rise  near  the 
forty-first  degree  of  latitude,  in  a  high  ridge  of  moun^ 
tains,  and  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  across  the 
Missouri  territory,  to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  2000  miles  from  its  source,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  stream.  The  length,  from 
its  mouth  to  its  descent  from  the  mountains,  is  1981 
miles ;  and  in  the  spring  season,  with  proper  boots,  it 
may  be  navigated  all  this  distance.  In  summer  it 
nearly  loses  its  waters  for  1500  miles  of  its  course. 
SiMne  of  its  tributary  streams  are  navigable  more  than 
100  miles.  The  Negracka,  from  the  north-west,  is 
100  yards  wide.  The  Neskalonka,  120.  The  Grand 
Saline,  or  Newsewketonga,  which  interlocks  with  the 
Kansas  river.  The  Strong  Saline,  seventy*five  yards 
wide.  The  Verdegris,  1 00  yards  wide.  Grand  river,  130 
yards,  extends  its  branches  to  those  of  the  Osage  river. 
The  Illinois,  which  joins  on  the  north-east  side.  Gi- 
nadian  river,  a  large  branch  from  the  south-west.  Pot*^ 
toe,  from  the  same  quarter.  River  Au  Milieu,  from 
the  north-east.  White  river,  which  waters  the  coun« 
try  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  St  Francis,  was 
little  known  before  it  was  explored  by  Captain  Many, 
of  the  United  States'  army^  who  penetrated  near  its 
source  in  the  Black  Mountains,  which  separate  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas  from  those  of  £he  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  about  100  miles  west  of  that  of  the  St 
Frauds,  with  which  it  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel. 
It^  course,    through  a  fine    hilly  and  well-wooded 
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M9iiti7s  to  the  Missfssii^i,  ui  eomputed  to  be  about 
1200  miles,  vmd  it  ip  n^yigptble  for  boats  throughout 
it;  whole  length,  and  for  barges  800  miles*    The  chan* 
1^1  is  deep,  and  generally  iVee  from  obstructions }  the 
ourrent  gentle;   the  waters  clear  and  limpid.     Its 
mouth,  350  yards  in  width,  is  S97  ipiles  below  that  of 
the  Ohio,  and  twenty  miles  above  the  Arkansas  river. 
Puring  the  season  of  high  water  there  is  a  commu^ 
uication  between  this  river  and  the  Arkansas,  fay 
means  of  a  bayou  or  channel,  through  which  boats  pass 
up  the  Arkansas,    The  principal  branch  of  Whitt 
river  is  Black  river,  fLa  Naire^J  which  enters  on  the 
north-east  side,  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
is  navigable  500  miles*    This  branch,  receives  in  its 
course  three  considerable  streams,  the  Current,  Eleven 
Point,  and  Spring  rivers,  the  last  of  which,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  issues  fh)m  an  Immense  i^ring,  from 
which  it  is  navigable  to  its  outlet.    The  other  branches 
are  £aux  Cach^  James  river,  Riqoid,  John,  and  Red 
river,  from  150  to  300  miles  in  length,  and  all  na- 
vigable nearly  to  their  sources.    Bradbury  mentions, 
that  about  SOO  miles  S.S.W.  c£  St  Louis,  there  is  a 
branch  of  White  river,  composed  entirely  of  one  spring, 
so  copious,  that  a  boat  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burthen 
pight  sail  to  the  source.  *  This  is  probEibly  the  stream 
known  by  the  name  of  Spring  river,  described  by  Mr 
Brackenridge.  It  is  about  SOO  miles  west  of  Cape  Gi^ 
rardeau.     Biver  St  Francis  rises  from  two  sources 
near  the  Osage  rivar,  about  sixty  miles  west  <^  St  Ge^ 
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jipviev^  im4  ruMn  ccMi»e<if  900  loaciB,  (ky  ecnnp<4a- 
tign,)  to  the  MississTppi,  which  it  enters  «eveQty4v? 
miles  abov^  White  yiyer,  AO^r  the  unipn  of  its  twp 
upper  branches,  it  is  called  Middle  riv^,  tQ  the  juno* 
tipn  of  the  eastern  branch,  which  has  its  ^urce  new* 
the  Big  prairie*  eight  or  ten  miles  n(urth-we«t  qf  New 
!^adrid,  Ot^er  branches  run  nearly  in  the  saw^  dl- 
xectiop,  and  unit^  at  np  gre^t  distance  from  it^  outlet^ 
The  St  Francis  has  a  communication  with  lal^es  situat- 
ed between  it  apd  the  Mississippi,  and  its  sontherp 
bank  being  overflowed  when  the  waters  are  hi^hji  the 
channel  is  not  easily  kpown,  except  to  an  experienced 
boatman.  Above  the  point  where  it  takes  a  west^rp 
direction,  it  is  a  fine  limpid  stream,  affording  a  n^vigs(- 
tion  of  600  mil^*  Maremek  river  rises  ftonfi  a  sm^ 
lake  near  the  source  of  the  St  Francis,  and  passe^t 
through  a  broken  and  cultivated  country,  tp  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  about  forty  miles  below  the 
Missouri,  and  fifteen  below  St  Louis;,  wherf  its  width 
is  nearly  sixty  yards.  Jn  the  ^ring  season  it  is  na- 
vigable throughout  its  whole  extent,  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn  it  is  shal« 
low,  and  scarcely  boataUe*  *  Its  principal  brfmch  is 
Big  river,  which  winds  through  the  country  where  the 
mines  are  situated.  Negro  fork  is  navig^le  forty  or 
fifty  miles  with  cano^.  Gasconade  river,  which  en- 
ters the  Missouri  about  100  miles  from  its  mouths  i^ 

.  #  In  the  Wottom  Gaielleer  (p.  177)  H  is  stated,  that  it  is  na- 
vigpible  250  miles  to  its  source,  in  a  spring,  or  large  fouataip,  near 
the  source  of  White  riven 
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navigable  for  boats  nearly  100  .miles ;  thouj^  in  its 
passage,  through  a  hilly  country,  there  are  numerous 
shoals  and  rapids.  Both  this  and  the  former  rivers 
are  said  to  have  springs  of  water  rising  in  their  beds» 
which  would  form  considerable  rivers.  *  Osage  ri- 
ver, which  enters  the  Missouri  183  miles  from' its 
mouth,  is  navigable  about  500  miles,  though  it  also 
contains  numerous  shoals.  The  principal  navigable 
branches  are  the  Nangira,  Grrand  river,  the  Fork, 
Cook's,  Vermillion  river.  Red  (river  winds  several 
miles  through  the  Missouri  country  before  it  enters  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  above  the 
limits  of  which,  towards  the  eastern  side,  are  also  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  Washita  river,  the  Come,  Cypress, 
Saline,  and  Hachios.  The  country  west  of  the  Sa- 
bine river,  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  as  part  of  the  province  of  Texas,  is  watered 
by  the  Rio  Soyac,  which  j9ows  into  the  Sabine  lake  ; 
Rio  Trinite,  running  into  G^vestown  bay ;  Rio  Bras- 
ses, Rio  Colorado,  and  Rio  Guadeloupe,  which  dis- 
chaise  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  last 
at  the  distance  of  170  miles  from  the  Sabine,  t  For 
further  details  on  the  rivers  of  this  region,  we  refer  to 
our  General  Account  of  the  Rivers  of  the  United 
States,  Chapter  IIL 

Extent  qf  Namgable  fVaters. — The  Missouri  river 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  9000  miles ;  the  Arkansas, 
above  1200  j  the  White  river,  between  400  and  500  j 

•  Bradbury,  p.  247 

t  Western  Gazetteer,  p*  1S4* 

It 
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die  St  Francis,  900}  the  Gasconade,  ^00 f  theOsage^ 
860.* 

Minerals.'^^Lead  ore  is  very  abundant  in  this 
country ;  it  is  said  to  extend  through  a  surface  600 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  from  St  Geneviove 
to  the  mines  of  the  Sack  and  Fox  Indians,  on  the  Mis- 
mssippi.  t  Iron  ore  on  the  rivers  St  Francis,  Marameki 


•  Letter  of  Dr  Sibley,  agent  at  Fort  Osage,  30th  March  1817. 

f  The  chief  mine  worked  at  present  is  known  by  the  name  of 
BorUm,  (belonging  to  Mr  Austin,)  and  it  situated  at  the  distance  of 
forty  miles  west  of  the  tillage  of  St  Geuevie?e,  in  the  district  of 
the  sain«  namei  on  the  N«gro  ibrk  of  the  Maramek.  The  natrixi 
or  guiguey  of  calcareous  stone,  lies  at  the  depth  of  nine  or  ted 
feet,  and  the  veins  of  ore  extend  generally  in  a  horisontal  direction, 
from  four  to  six  feet  under  ground,  and  in  some  places  descend  to 
ft  considerable  depth.  Mr  Lebaome,  of  St  Louis,  who  is  proprietor 
of  ft  square  league  of  land,  dug  holes,  to  the  depth  of  fout  feel  on« 
ly,  in  places  refenottf  from  each  other,  and  found  ore  in  thiny««lght  { 
On  the  Maramek  river  the  ore  is  found  in  layers  of  two  feet  in 
thickness  above  the  stratum  of  rock.  The  ore  is  sold  at  the  pit,  at 
from  twenty  to  twenty*five  dollars  per  1000  pounds.  An  able  dig* 
ger  will  sometimes  raise  2000  in  a  day,  with  no  odier  instruments 
than  ft  pidcy  wooden  shovel,  and  sledge.  The  ore  is  melted  in  ft 
rudely  tonstructed  farnace,  by  the  combustion  of  large  logs  of 
wood,  on  which  it  is  placed  in  alternate  layers,  to  the  amount  of 
6000  pounds.  By  this  rude  process  it  yields  fifty  per  ceni^i  and  the 
Ht/riit  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  more.  More  improved  furnaces, 
siiailar  to  those  ef  Europe,  have  been  lately  introduced.  The  on* 
ly  aif-furaace  is  at  the  mine  Borton,  of  which  the  expence  u  esti* 
mated  at  between  5000  and  6000  dollars.  §  The  following  estimate 
#f  the  anfroat  pioddce  of  the  different  mines,  and  of  the  number  of 
t  Bradbury,  p.  253.  §  Sdiultz. 
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and  Osage,  and  in  the  country  watered  by  White  river ^ 
Above  Cedar  Island,  1075  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
^he  Missouri,  where  the  alluvial  soil  terminates,  the 
l^rown  iron  ore  appears  on  the  surface,  and  prevents 
v^etation,  (Bradbury.)  Copper^  a  short  distance 
below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony ;  the  ore  was  formerly 
wrought  by  the  French,  until  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  Du- 
pratz  was  deceived  concerning  the  existence  of  a  silver 
mine  on  the  Maramek  or  Merramack  river.  Zmc.'^' 
The  blend  ore  of  this  metal  is  found  in  the  pits  formed 
foi;  working  the  lead  mines.  Pyrites  are  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  Washita  river.  Spar  crystallized 
in  caves  and  subterraneous  places  from  the  river  Mis- 
souri to  that  of  the  St  Francis.  Limestone  abounds 
in  the  elevated  country.  There  is  a  rock  on  Bonfaomme 
creek  from  which  millstones  and  grindstones  are 
mantifactured.    Marble  of  a  common  kind  in  diffident 


persons  employed^  \?ithout  including  smelters,  blacksmiths,  and 
others,  has  been  turnished  by  Mr  Brackenridge  :  Mine  Boitoa, 
50,000  poundh,  15  hands;  New  diggings,  200,000, — 40;. Perry's 
di^sgings.  Mine  Liberty,  66,000, — 50  ;  Elliot's  diggings  100,000,— 
20  i  Mines  of  Belle  Fontaine,  SOd^OOO, — 50;  Bryan's  di^ings^ 
600,000, — 70 ;  Hichwood*s,  75,000, — 30 ;  Mine  k  La  Motte.  on 
the  nvcr  St  Francis,  100,000,-40;  Fourche  Conrtois,  lO/XX)/— 
)5;  Mine  d  Robins  and  Mine  a  Joe,  30,000,-20.  In  all, 
i. 525,000  pounds,  and  350  hands.  In  18l6,  the  pro&ts  of  Mr 
Siniu/s  roinr,  at  the  rate  of  one*fifth  of  the  quantity  raisec^  amoont- 
ed  to  20.000  dollars.  The  author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer 
(p.  188)  estimates  the  annual  quantity,  in  18l6,  at  1000  tons  of 
smelted  lead.  The  price  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  cwV ;  that 
of  shot,  nine  dollars. 


plaees,  sooie  with  red  i^ms.  Gi/prnn  ia  gteMt  pkniy- 
on  the  rivers  Maramek^  Osage,  MiMmri,  and  Kaxms** 
The  eliSb  of  the  last  in  many  parts  consist  of  solid 
gypsum.  Serpentine^  of  a  beautifhl  red  colour,  SOCI 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  sources  of  ther 
rivers  De  Mpins  and  St  Peter's.  Of  this  mineral  the 
Indiana  manufacture  their  tdmcco'iHpes.  Coali  a 
Urge  body  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missbori,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blu£&  on  the  Osage  river ;  and,  aceordmg' 
to  hunters,,  on  the  JUttle  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone 
rivers*  About  foilr  miles  west  of  St  Louis,  on  the 
edge  of  a  creek,  there  is  a  vein,  from  twelve  to  eigh* 
teen  inches  thick,  which  is  used  by  the  Uaeksmitbsii 
On  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  near  the  village  of  St 
Ferdinand,  the  bed  of  coal,  called  by  the  French  Lai 
Charbonnlere,  is  more  than  twenty  £ebt  in  thicknesit* 
Alum^  a  bed  was  lately  discovered  on  Red  river  in  33* 
e£  north  latitude,  146  miles  due  west  from  the  Missis- 
^ppi.  Nitre  is  found  in  a  very  pure  state  in  different 
places  on  the  Gasconade  and  Arkansfs  rivers.  The 
banks  of  the  last  are  so  incrusted  with  saltpetref  that 
in  some  seasons  they  appear  as  if  covered  with  snow; 
In  subterraneous  places  along  the  Missouri,  it  doesi 
iiot  lose  more  than  four  per  cent,  by  the  process  of 
irefining,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  three  men  to  procure  10()  pounds  in  a  day. 
In  the  spring  of  1810,  James  McDonald  of  Bonhomme, 
and  his  two  sons,  went  to  some  caVes  on  the  Gas- 
conade river  to  make  saltpetre,  and  in  a  few  weeks  re- 
turned with  3000  pounds  to  St  Louis.  *.    Ockre,  near 

♦Brailbury,  p,'2*9.' 
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Cape  Ginurdeaui  wkich  the  mMiHBiiis  en  the  Minb- 
appi  employ  to  paint  their  bufldiiigsi  and  for  beautjiBd 
dunbility  it  ii  said  to  be  equal  to  diat  itpported  Hiukr 
the  name  of  Spanish  brown.  Clays  of  a  tduk^  blue^  and 
»d  colottr^  on  the  rirera  St  Pierre  and  De  Mmni 
hMadiea  of  the  Miasisaippi^  Of  the  first  kind»  wfaieh 
ia  of  a  hard  eonakfeence,  the  Indians  manuftotuie  thait 
household  utensils.  Of  the  seoond  kind,  mixed  witk 
**  a  curious  red  soapstone  of  a  fine  texture/'  they  form 
paints  of  tarious  shades*  Of  a  fine  white  elay  they 
eotastruct  tiie  bowls  efthar  pipes  and  ealttmets.  SsU^^ 
With  this  most  valuable  attidethis  country  is  copioittly 
supplied ;  the  salines  south  of  the  Missouri  river  M 
of  various  descriptions^  and  so  numerous,  that  it  tf 
believed  they  could  fiunish  salt  to  more  than  doiiUft 
the  aetwd  population  of  the  United  States.  * 


*  Lieutenant  Pike^  in  his  route  to  the  Arkansasy  found  one  4 
Ae  upper  branches  of  th«  Kansas  where  it  is  twenty  yards  wide^ 
to  impregnated  \nih  salt  as  to  rendet  this  article  unuecestofjr  b 
ike  prqNuatioii  of  soup  (ram  tbe  water.  Lieutenant  WilkiiMm 
fowd  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Saline  branch  of  the  ArksnMB  lo 
salty  that  maise  boiled  in  it  was  unpalatable*  N^ar  a  braaeh  d 
this  river  to  the  touth-west  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill|  there 
are  five  sources  about  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter  and  two  feet  deep, 
ihe  water  of  which  is  very  salt,  and  is  replenished  as  ofteta  as  takai 
•ut  The  salt  branch  of  Mine  river  is  so  impregnated  witk  sftlty 
tha%  from  the  month  of  June  to  November,  it »  as  fttrong  si  «^ 
water.  On  the  Washita  river  there  are  several  salines*  The  ip^ 
cific  gravity  of  three  of  those  compared  with  that  of  the  river  wster^ 
is  as  I,02730»  1,6^104,  and  1,0176  to  1.  The  water  of  the  two 
first  is  of  tfa«  same  strength  as  that  of  the  ocean  along  the  American 
eoasti  and  double  that  of  some  of  the  Kentucky  salines*    Tes 


quarts  of  thoM  of  WadiUiv  tSbril  by  evaporation  mikt  WWm  of 
good  ialt.  N#ai»  Ae  »wtfc  of  Gniiid  rif cr,  m  0M^  towch  ot 
Ae  AfkanM»  tbf i«  »  a  salt  flffing  ^f  wh^k  #ii))l  fflUons  yiaU  OM 
ofiiAu  ThefiiMtiUfkiiJiBeintheeoiimiy  wMe9edby4iA^ 
bmicket  of  ibe  Aikavia  riv«r,  dm^f^  t»  be  comidared  A»  a  gre»l 
natural  curiosity.  Its  wkU^mt,  >¥bile  it  rested  00  Indian  (e»tiaiooy, 
wa«  ridiculed,  but  it  was  visited  by  Mr  Sibley  in  181 1,  ivbo  has 
described  it  mioutaly.  Tbe  llock  saliae  wbkb  ia  sitiMted  amidst 
iMiMitaim  of  gypmiRi  and  UUs  of  etay^  Mi»d»  AbMl  akity  aiika 
spmfa  saith»»W€»t  of  tbe  Grnnd  Safoe^  is  a  leval  of  flat  raddiab 
coloond  saodtconvmiog  id>o«t  6Q0  acras,  longiftodiQally  ioleraaeted 
by  a  atieam  wbicfa  flows  ioto  a  bmch  of  tbe  Arkansas*  Tbene  h 
e^ery  reaaon  to  believe  that  tbia  tract  contains  a  solid  mass  of  salt 
equal  «o  its  extent,  (reaching  Irom  tbe  bills»)  which  rises  in  90am 
plaiaM  to  within  tivo  ftet  of  the  aurisce,  and  is  99  whfere  more|  pei« 
h»p«9  than  three  or  four  feet  below  it  Thefts  are  lour  springs  thai 
liae  withjn  the  flat,  tbe  water  of  which  ia  so  strong  that  aalt  will 
not  dissolve  in  \U  These  afibrd  soae  aid  to  the  saoall  q;>riifs  issa* 
ing  from  the  hiUs,  and  together  with  them  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  over  the  Hat  6^  th^  sun's  evappration.  Hp  arrived 
the  day  afber  some  very  heavy  raies  had  oeased.  The  aalt  springs 
were  bi^inning  to  flow  when  Mr  Sibley  wisited  it»  and  had  already 
formed  a^  shallow  pond  next  tp  the  biUs,  of  tbe  depth  of  about  a 
qmirter  of  an  in^^,  on  which  was  coUeeling  a  thiek  film  of  salt  in 
piutickf  like  flsh  scaler.  His  guide  (^n  intelligent  Oaage  who  was 
wUh  bim  at  the  Grand  saline)  to}d  hifUy  that  if  tbe  ^veather  continued 
fi^rimd  hot  for  eigh^^  ten  d^ysy  pearly  the  wh^e  of  this  septien 
wonM  be  eovered  wilh  a  «o^d  ropk  of  salt  from  five  to  twelve  inchet 
thich;  a#d  (bat  imm#diat^y  an^Mttd  the  fovr  springs  would  ba 
fopnd  a  kind  of  hoUow  cones  pf  s^t  open  at  the  lops,  a^ore  tbaa 
two  fipet  ahote  tbe  general  snrface*  The  trvth  of  this  was  verified 
by  4^  un%nijno\ts  voifes  of  ne arty  ^ty  of  the  Osagss  pieaeBt  who 
had  Pfteii  aeei^  it  in  that  state.    There  were  still  greaJt  masses  of 
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gas^in  A€(rdi  Ut^^ude  94^  ^7^  sir  sfoiags  issue  fxam  the 
side^if  a  hillof  a  sUiceotts  and  calcareMsjstrttctate,  <nie 


salt  aroudd  the  springs^  atiid  one  of  these,  says  he,  I  faewed  out  witl^ 
my  tomahawk,  a  biock  of  salt  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  thick.  I  then 
dug  about  twelve  inches  below  the  stuface  of  the' ground,  aid  stfll 
found  salt,  in  very  large  lumps  mixed  with  the  sand.  The  rock 
^It,  in  fyomt  of  quality,  is  unquestionably  the  best  I  e^er  saw.  It^ 
i^  beautifully  whitei  and  I  suspect  heavier  than  the  best  imported 
alum  salt.  '  . 

'  The  Grand  saline,  situated  at  the  distance  of  sixty  mfles  south»» 
south-west  direction  fix)m  the  Rock  saline^  is  described  by  the  sain^ 
traveller.  "Having  passed  through  this  wood,  in  which  are  severtd' 
ihar!;hy  spots,  we  came  to  a  small  river  of  the  Arkansas,  ranain^ 
with  considerable  rapidity  from  the  south-west  through  tlie  edge  oi 
a  plain  of  red  sand.  This  stream  is  divided  by  sand  bars  into  nine* 
channels,  each  of  which  is  about  twenty  yards  wide.  Its  waters 
are  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  a  iittle  brackish.  We  forded  it  with' 
ease  and  without  any  risk,  save  that  the  bars  between  the  chaondr 
and  the  banks  on  each  side  were  somewhat  quag^,  which  occa^ 
sioncd  us  to  hurry  over  them  lest  our  horses  should  sink.  Being 
safely-  landed  over  this  river,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  level  sandy 
plain***  After  describing  the  approach  lo  the  Grand  saline,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  I  had  now-  leisure  to  contemplate  the  wontlerful  scene  be- 
fore me;  a  level  plain  of  red  sand,  frfl  thirty  miles  in  circumference,' 
perfectly  smooth  and  so  hard  that  our  horses'  hoofs  scarcely  made 
any  impression,  except  on  the  crust  of  salt  with  which  it  was  en- 
tirely covered.  The  idea  of  riding  over- ground  covered  with  sleet 
occurred  to  every  one  of  the  party,  and  we  all  remarked,  with  one' 
vaice,  and  in  the  same  breath,  the  striking  similitude.  Thlscnist 
was  generally  of  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  and  in  many  pl«fccs  more 
than  twice  that  thickness,  and  was  the  production  of  less  than 
twenty^  hours  of  sunshine.  For  ten  days  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
the  saline  it  had  been  excessively  rainy.  If  we  had  arrived  two 
days  earlier  than  we  did,  we  should  have  found  but  a  very  ^g^^ 
appearance  of  salt,  perhaps  none  at  all^  and  the  whole  saline  <?o?ef.i 
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oi  which,  in  dry  9e9mo8,  has  the  temperature  of  150'' 
of  Fahz^nfaeit ;  another  I^S"",  a  third  136%  a  fourth 
13**.  When  suflfered  to  cool,  the  water  is  clear, 
witiiout  smell,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  These 
springs  are  frequented  by  invalids,  and  are  found  ex- 
tKmely  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  chronical  complaints 
arising  from  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture.  These 
waters  were  resented  to  for  their  medicinal  virtues  by 
the  Indkn  tribes  of  this  country,  who,  though  ene- 
mies in  war,  here  meet  as  friends,  and  hence  the  eoutt-  • 
try  to  a  certain  distance  around  was  called  the  ^  Land 
of  Peace-" 
Forest  Trees. — The  low  grounds  produoecotton  wo#d^ 

ed  with  water,  but  if  we  had  arrived  twelve  driys  earlier,  (before 
the  rains  fell,),  ^ve  should  have  found  the^whole  pkin  covered  with' 
a  beautiful  clean  white  salt  from  two  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  of 
a  quality  rather  superior  to  the  imported  blown  salt,  perfectly 
clean  and  fit  for  use.  In  this  state  the  saline  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance  to  a  brilliant  white  snow  wfth  a  crust  on  It  &fter  rain. 
Had  we  arrived  the  day  after  the  rain  commenced^  we  should  have 
found  the  salt  collected  in  vast  quantities  in  the  little  hollows  worked 
l|y  the  rains^  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  masses  of  ice  and  spow, 
covered  with  water  and  rapidly  dissolving.  These  indications  were 
described  to  me  by  an  intelligent  and  respectable  Osage,  who  has 
visited  this  saline  almost  every  year  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  has 
seen  it  in  aH  its  various  stages."  •. 

*  The  above  iff  an  extract  from  the  MS.  journal  of  Dr  Sibley,  wfaidi  was 
politely  communicated  to  the  author  by  General  Mason,  American  Agent  for 
Indian  a^fufh  By  con^iaring  the  roi^  of  Mr  Sibley  vith  tbat  of  Miyor  Pike^ 
the  Great  Saline  is  found  to  be  situated  in  M^  35'  of  latitude,  and  22®  35'  of 
jmigitude  west  of  Washington.  The  Rock  S^e  a  in  33*  57',  and  23®  18*  longi- 
tude. A  omikar  salt  plain,  four  days*  Jwiniey  in  exteat  from  north-east  to  80ttth«« 
met,  is  seen  in  Abyssinia,  near  the  country  of  the  Assa  Deenr%  about  fifry  nilef 
-test  of  Aro^iiiaM— See  bak*s  Journey  into  Abyvinia  io  1805. 
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swamp  maptef  the  ]^itm4rift,  fwwffhj  md  fautltiqfva*- 
moret  aispen,  papaw^  willow  and  net9de4met  or  Imdtiuiaj^ 
The  hi^  grpuodst  the  persimoiit  red  oedart  mulberrft 
chestnut,  oak,  seyen  or  eight  kinds,  iroiMvood,  wd 
erab-apjde.  Near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Qrlerasy  MO 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis80Ufi»  Mr  Bradfany 
crossed  a  swamp,  which  was  so  thickly  capered 
the  priddy  ash,  that  his  face  and  hands  wera 
ally  scratched.  The  nak  does  not  grow  on  the  Mist 
souri  above  the  latitude  of  40^.  Groves  of  cedar  a« 
dom  the  banks  of  the  Manunek,  St  Francis,  and  tbs 
Missouri ;  the  alluvial  soil  is  covered  with  the  willow 
and  cotton^wood  tre^.  The  undergrowth  consists  of 
hazeU  arrow-wood,  red-berry,  crab-i^ple,  wild  pea 
vine,  and  rushes.  '  Two  species  of  vines  grow  throu^ 
out  this  country,  the  Vitis  cestivaUsj  or  summer  grape  f 
and  Vitis  vulpinum^  or  fox  grape ;  the  former  in  the 
prairies,  the  latter  in  the  woods,  where  it  climbs  to  th$ 
top  of  the  tallest  trees.  Two  new  species  are  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouriu  Some  of  the  vim  st^ois 
measure  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  height 
of  six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  fruitf 
which  ripens  in  the  month  of  June,  as  far  north  as  h^ 
titude  40°,  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  Above  Fort  Osage 
the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  the  hop  plants 
The  yellow  plum,  cherry,  mulberry,  currants,  and 
strawberries  of  this  country,  are  superior  in  flavour  to 
those  of  Louisiana.  A  phmt  has  been  lately  discover* 
ed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  which  is 
snjqposed  to  be  a  new  specif  of  flax«  Near  Cannon>' 
ball  river  Mr  Bradbury  found  a  spfcies  resembling 
that  which  is  commonly  cultivated. 
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AnkMb^^-Tht  fbretts  are  nid  to  oontoin  fifty  spe- 
of  indigenous  animqls ;  and  game  is  so  plenty, 
that  m  any  place  mi  the  Missouri  river  above  the 
wMte  setdements,  five  or  six  hunters  can  provide  for 
fbrty  OT  fifty  men*  *  **  On  thd  Arkansas,*'  says  Pike, 
^  tlhere  «re  ImfiUo,  dk,  and  deer  sufficient,  if  used 
wMtont  waste,  to  feed  all  the  savages  in  the  United 
States'  territory  one  century/'  The  mammoth  waa 
Imneriy  an  inhabitant  of  this  region*  The  bonea 
have  been  lately  dug  up  near  the  salines  on  the  Osage 
river,  a  lew  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  also  on  a  small 
lake  near  the  banks  of  the  Qui  Court  river,  about  150 
iiiflesAx)mits  confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Btfffhloeson 
aeen  on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  in  flocks,  some  tra- 
Timers  say,  of  from  40,000  to  50,000*  In  winter  they 
emigrate  from  north  to  south  j  and  their  passage  across 
ifie  Missouri  river  is  said  to  occupy  several  days.  In 
spring  great  numbers  perish  in  crossing  on  the  ice, 
winch  often  breaks  under  ithem,  and  they  are  carried 
by  the  stream  against  idands,  where  heaps  of  them  are 
aeen.  The  wool  of  this  animal  is  considered  as  supe«- 
rier  to  that  of  the  Merino  sheep,  but  it  is  a  tedious 
c^ration  to  separate  it  from  the  hair.  Excellent 
gloves  are  made  of  it.  Of  JElk  there  are  two  kinds, 
both  of  which  are  numerous.  fVild  horses  are  found 
in  the  prairies  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  river  of 
various  colours,  and  exceedingly  fleet.  Deer  are  nu* 
merous,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements.  Mr  Brad- 
bury saw  nine  flocks  of  elk  and  deer  feeding,  (p.  51,) 

,  *  Bradbury,  p.  Jl. 
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die  mort  uat&l  art  Ae  tarkey,  mU  g&me,  iatim  «f 
aeveml  kkidf^  teal,  tliree  kUuh,  the  gmuie,  or  pndrie 
lien,  the  j^geon,  qoaii,  partridge,  phesBant,  ploirer. 
The  ifoods  abound  with  wild  ttirkeyi  and  qoail.  Tkt 
magpie  is  an  inbabitaiit  of  the  banks  of  the  Mnseni 
Above  Fort  Oiage,  mi  this  river,  Mr  Bradbury  saw 
great;  numbers  of  the  tm'kgy  buzjurrdf  attracted  dikhtr 
by  the  carcases  of  drowned  buffido.  The  preceding 
night  had  been  rainy,  and  they  were  perdied  on  the 
trees  with  their  wings  spread  out  to  the  «m  to  Ay«^ 
(p.  4iO  Of  Fishfi$*^^In  the  largest  strwms  tlknt  are 
sturgeon,  carp,  and  cat-fish.  In  die  smaller,  pevdh 
trout,  and  siin*fish.  Spring  river,  a  brandi  of  Wlrite 
river,  is  said  to  be  full  of  tibe  finest  fldi,  bass,  perohi 
pike,  &c.  SnakeSf  in  some  i^aees,  are  vary  nun»> 
reus*  Mr  Bradbury  fiHind  deven  speeies  un^  flat 
stones,  at  the  wintering  house,  near  the  Naduct  rirer.. 
Musquitoes  were  so  numerow  in  the  valley,  diet  it 
was  necessary  to  have  one  hand  cdMtandy  employed 
(o  keep  them  out  of  the  eyes ;  a^d  the  horses  were  so 
mnoyed  by  diem  in  the  evening,  that  they  contended 
far  t^e  centre  place  over  the  smoke  ef  a  fire,  on  whiok 
green  weeds  were  thrown  to  increase  the  quantity* 

The  population  of  this  teirkery,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1810,  was  as  follows  :  In  the  district 
of  St  Charles,  3505  ;  of  St  Louis,  5G6I7 ;  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve, 4620  J  of  Cape  Girardeau,  3888  j  of  New 
Madrid,  3103  j  Hopefield,  or  St  Francis  188  j  Ajt^ 
kansas,  874.  Total,  21,8i5.  There  weie  000  sol- 
diers at  the  military  post ;  the  hunting  and  trading 
parties  up  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  consisted  of 

10 
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30friBiiiviAiii8;  Aid  900  more  wete  fidattertd  in  ire- 
note  plasees,  not  returned  by  the  eheriffi  Ita  all,  8S>6lfi» 
of  wlMm  9011  were  daves*  The  number  of  Meetis 
afid  eiviliied  lAdiane  was  not  kndwn>  but  Wis  Tery  in-* 
coonderable.  The  comitry  is  said  to  be  extremely 
healthy,  except  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  stagnant 
waters.  In  1797>  t^^  village  of  New  Design,  about 
twenty  miles  from  St  Louis,  and  fifWen  from  the  Mis- 
Msip]^  riy«:,  was  visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  which 
earned  off  ^7  out  of  SMX)  inhabitants.  This  village  is 
dCuated  on  high  ground,  but  suirounded  by  ponds.  * 
Of  the  EmbUskments  in  this  Tetfiton/. -^The  dis- 
trict of  St  Louis  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the 
east,  by  the  Missouri  river  on  the  north,  by  the  Mara- 
mdk  on  the  south*  The  town  of  St  Louis,  situated 
im  SS""  99^  north  latitude,  and  IS""  SI'  west  fh>m 
Waidiingtoti  extends  two  miles  along  the  western 
jilde  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
Bsiles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen 
jdMMFO  that  of  the  Maramdc,  and  about  13^0  abov6 
Vem  OrhramL  It  was  founded  in  1764.  Thei^  ore 
tltfW  streets  pandle)  with  the  river.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  limestone,  with  a  garden  or  park 
inclosed  with  a  st<me  wall.  In  1816,  the  population 
of  the  town  of  St  Louis  was  about  9000.  The  nmn# 
bat*  of  dwelling-houses  in  March  1817  was  from  9S0 
tb  400.  Some  of  the  lands  near  St  Lduis  are  extreme- 
ly fertile.  On  those  of  Boon^s  Lick,  near  the  river, 
Mr  Bradbury  saw  Indian  com,  the  ears  of  which  he 

•  Fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Repository,  p.  ^4. 
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eiMamated  to  be  fourteen  feet  high.  Some  of  thij 
land  was  lately  purchased  at  one  doibr  and  sixtjr-^fr?!^ 
cents  per  acre.  *  Cdrondelotj  fbrmeriy  Imown  by  the 
name'^of  Vttide  Foch6^  or  empty  pocket,  about  six 


^  The  annual  imporU  were  estimated  at  250,000  dollars*     The 
exports  are  considerable,  consistiiig  chiefly  of  lead,  salt,  furs,  and 
peltries,  salted  pork,  beef,  and  tallow.     Dry  goods  are  brought 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by  waggons  to  Pittsburg,  and 
thence  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers*     The  expepce  of  this 
transportation  does  not  ex(^eed  ten  cents  a  pound*     Freight  from 
New  Orleans  to  St  Louis,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  is  five  dol* 
lars  per  hundred.     St  L* mis  is  the  market  for  the  lead  of  the  Sack 
mines,  and  the  place  of  outfit  for  the  different  tradmg  establish- 
ments on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.     Sixty  thousand  dollars' 
aire  put  in  annual  circulation  by  the  troops  at  Belle  Fontaine.^ 
Game  is  sold  at  a  low  price  by  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  Tenisoii, 
turkeys,  geesej  ducks,  swan^  grouse,  &c.     The  price  of  provisions 
is  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  Ohio.     Labourers'  wa^s  are  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  month,  with  provisions.     Boarding  is  fif- 
teen dollars  per  month,  including  lodging.    There  is  a  French  an  J 
English  school,  a  printing-press,  and  a  journal  called  i\it  Missouri 
Gazette.    The  posiUon  of  this  plac^  is  extremely  favourable  to 
commerce,  as  it  has  a  communication  with  the  Illinois,  Mississippi^ 
and  Missouri  rivers,  the  natural  channels  of  transportation  for  the 
.j^roductions  of  the  valley  situated  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky 
mountains.     A  trade  may  also  be  opened  with  the  northern  parttf 
of  New  Spain.     There  is  a  post  from*  thb  place  to  Louisville  in 
Kentucky,  a  distance  o(  300  miles  through  the  wilderness. .  For. 
the  purpose  gf  facilitating  commercial  business,  two  banks  have  been 
lately  estahlbhed  ;  one  is.  named  the  "  St  Louis  Bank,"  the  other 
the  *<  Bank  of  Missouri.'*    The  soil  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
elevated  twcnty-five  or  thirty  feet  abote  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  river.    On  the  south-west  side  there  is  a  beautiful  rivulet^  otk 
which  is  erected  a  fine  mill. 
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miles  west  of  St-Ixmis,  m  the  direction  of  the  mines, 
contains  between  forty  and  fifty  houses.   St  Ferdinand^ 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  St  Louis,  contains 
diM)ut  sixty  houses.     It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  a  fine  rivulet,  on  the  other  fertile 
prairies.     Other  settlements  are  forming  at  St  An- 
drew's, twenty-four  miles  to  the  south>west  of  St  Louis, 
along  the  Maramek,  and  towards  the  Du  Bois  settle* 
ment,  sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.    Herculaneunti 
a  village  of  ii^OO  inbabitacnts,  established  by  Colonel 
H^nmond  and  Major  Austin,  is  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  St  Louis  and  St  Genevieve,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Joachim  river.    Boats  &re  built  here  ;  there  are 
several  mills  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a  patent  shot  faetory 
bas  been  lately  established  by  Mr  Matlock,  on  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  where  there  is  a  fitU  for  the  shot  of 
900  feet  perpendicular.     The  distance  from  this  place 
to  the  lead  mines  is  forty-five  miles  west.     The  dis- 
trict of  St  Genevieve  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Maramek,  on  the  south  by  Apple  creek,  on  the  west 
by  a  line  not  designated,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi, 
along  which  it  extends  above  100  miles.     The  village 
of  St  Genevieve,  situated  about  three  miles  above  the  * 
mouth  of  Gabarre  cre^,  in  latitude  37*  51',  contain- 
ed, in  1816, 960  houses,  an  academy,  eight  or  ten  store^^ 
and  it  had  a  road  leading  to  the  lead  mines.     The  an^ 
Hual  imports  were  then  estimated  at  150,000  dollars* 
A  track,  extending  five  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and. containing  70OO  acres,  is  owned  by  the  in*' 
iMbitants  in  common,  and  call^  the  f  *  Common  Field.". 
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Com  or  mum  is  generally  riiaed.     The  Tittife  ot 
New  Bourbon^  situated  on  a  hi^h  gtound  two  milee 
below  the  former,  contained  serenty  hooaes  in  1816. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  French*    On  Big  rivcr^ 
which  traverses  the  tradk  where  the  lead  mines  are 
wrought,  there  are  several  oompact  aettlem^ts^  of 
which  the  largest  is  Bellevuet  situated  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  St  Graevieve.    Odier 
small  establishments  extend  fifty  miles  up  the  Mara- 
tadLf  and  to  the  waters  of  the  St  Francis.     Farm- 
houses are  established  on  the  navigable  streams  of  this 
disti-ict  ^  the  la  Vase,  Saline^  and  Apple  cfeA.    Lead 
and  salt  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.    Hie  annual 
produce  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  L.  1,^25,000* 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring  In* 
dians )  the  Shawanese,  Peorias,  and  Delawares.    The 
district  o£  St  Charles  is  situated  between  the  left  bank 
ef  the  Missouri,  and  the  right  bank  o£  the  Misossippi^ 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  their  junction* 
The  village  of  St  Charles,  on  the  borders  of  the  for* 
mer,  about  twenty-^four  miles  from  its  motttb>  and 
twenty^five  from  St  Louis  by  land*  cootainaaboitf  1000 
ishalutants.    The  houses  extend  a  mile  along  the  ri- 
ver^ under  a  hill,  which  prevents  an  extension  ef  the 
town  in  an  opposite  direction*     This  eitaMinhmfnt 
was  founded  in  17S0|  by  Creoles  and  Canadians.    It 
is  the  residence  of  a  numerous  dass  of  watermettt  call- 
ed engagees.    There  are  two  or  three  stoies^  which 
carry  on  a  trade  in  fiirs  and  peltries^    Bette  FoMaing^ 
thn&e  tniles  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  450  yards  fystfk 
the  water^  is  the  priUdipal  station  for  the  AmeriMa 
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troops  of  this  territory,  and  large  enough  for  the  re* 
ception  of  ^0  men.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Frenofa.  The  village  of  Portage  des  SiouXj  contain* 
mg  about  twenty-five  houses,  is  situated  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  six  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  on  an  extensive  prairie,  where 
the  soil  is  luxuriant ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding 
spring  water  and  fuel  obliges  the  new  settlers  to  fix 
themselves  on  the  margin  of  high  grounds.  Cha* 
rette,  on  the  Missouri,  vhovX  fifty  miles  above  St 
Charles,  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  French  families. 
On  Femme  Osage  river  there  is  another  settlement* 
Near  Mine  river,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, there  is  a  village  of  eighty  houses,  and  the 
v^ite  population  now  extends  nearly  ^00  miles  up 
this  latter  river.  The  district  of  Cape  Girardeau  ex- 
tends thirty  miles  along  '  the  Mississippi,  from  Ti- 
wappaty  Bottom  to  Apple  creek.  Towards  the  west 
its  limits  are  not  defined.  The  chi^f  settlements  ar^ 
situated  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  river 
Mkttssippi ;  and  on  the  waters  of  the  St  Frahsis, 
aboiit  sixty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  ci^,  where  the 
first  house  was  built  by  a  Frenchman  in  179^..  About 
thirty  miles  west  there  is  a  small  colony  of  Germans. 
Tlie  village  of  Cape  Grirardeau,  Actuated  thirty^five 
miles  above  tjie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  contains  about 
300  inhabitants,  French  and  Germans.  The  pnnci- 
pdl  proprietor  is  Mr  Lowrimee,  formerly  Spanish  com- 
maodant.  The  country,  between  this  and  the  aettle- 
mettt  of  New  Madrid,  fifty  miles  in  extent,  is  very 
f<aitile#  From^  Ciqpe  Giiardean  a  post  road  leads  to 
YOU  iiu  K 
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Fort  Mtssac  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  rmr. 
The  District  of  New  Madrid  was  visited  by  an  eardi* 
quake  in  1811,  which  destroyed  some  of  the  prinoipii 
establishments,  by  throwing  the  waters  from  their 
beds,  and  deluging  the  country.  At  this  petiod  the 
irillage  of  New  Madrid,  situated  in  36^  degrees  ti 
north  latitude,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippit 
about  seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  CNito,  con- 
tained 40u  inhabitants.  A  street  extended  along  de 
river  1^  yards  in  breadth,  and  ten  others,  each  oae 
half  this  breadth,  ran  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  which 
were  to  be  crossed  by  eighteen  others  intersectii^  the 
former  at  right  angles.  Six  squares,  each  containing 
two  acres,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Thii 
plan  was  prepared  by  General  Morgan  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  labours  met  with  opposition  from  the  agents  of 
the  Spanish  government.  In  the  fear  of  the  town 
there  is  a  pleasant  lake,  and  above  it  a  stream  mnnflig 
into  the  Mississippi,  which  affords  a  good  harbour  for 
boats.  The  other  settlements  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Madrid,  on  the  St  Francis,  along  the 
prairies  towards  Cape  Girardeau,  and  at  Little  Prairie, 
thirty  miles  below  New  Madrid.  The  latter  was 
formed  by  Canadian  traders  in  1795.  New  Madrid, 
on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  its  direct 
communication  with  a  rich  country  extending  as  iu 
aa  the  river  St  Francis  and  Western  lakes,  and  the  ex- 
cellent harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  St  John» 
will  probably  become  a  place  of  conuderable  t»l0» 
Botm's  settlement,  in  Howard  county,  ccHitained,  in 
Noviranber  1815,  a  population  of  5ii6  free  white  mideSi 
and  in  August  1816,  about  1050.     In  the  mopth  of 
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Ft^rmtj  i81<)|»  Mr  SiUejr,  the  Inditfi  agent  at  Fort 
Oa^fgtf  saw  the  first  fiunities,  six  w  ev^l  in  number^ 
remote  to  this  plaee.  In  November  1811,  they  had 
increased  to  sixty.  The  commissioners  of  this  district 
have  trsiotd  the  j^  of  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  nearly  Sh""  43'  north  latitude,  158  miles  by 
land,  and  180  by  water^  from  die  mouth  of  the  river. 
Mr  Sibley  states  his  opinion,  that  the  settlements  in 
I8I7  will  extend  within  twenty  miles  of  Fort  Osage. 
In  the  District  qf  Arkan$a5  the  settlements  are 
yet  inconsideraUe.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Aricansas  post,  and  along  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Arkansas,  a  French  establishment,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  contains  460 
inhalntants.  There  are  several  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  with  the  Osage  Indians,  and  those  who  live  in 
the  White  river  ^country,  where  there  are  some  emi- 
grant familes  from  Nordi  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  the 
district  of  Maine. 

Agrkulture.—Aksa%  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  of  Tiwappaty  Bot- 
tom, a  distance  of  460  miles,  the  country  is  flat ;  and 
between  the  former  river  and  the  St  Francis,  a  breadth 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  neariy  half  the  sur- 
face eonosts  of  swamps  and  ponds,  which  are  subject 
to  annual  inundations.  The  upland  tracts,  natural 
pniries,  and  banks  of  the  rivers,  have  a  deep  rich 
mould,  ea^pMt  of  producing  fine  crops  of  XK>tton,  to- 
bacco, flax,  and  hemp.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
eighty  of  maize  per  acre,  are  produced  on  the  elevated 
tract.    The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Cap^  Girar- 
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deau  raise  wheati  com,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  cot* 
ton,  and  manufacture  a  considerable  quantity  of  maple 
sugar.    Cotton  does  not  thrive  so  well  as  farther  south  ; 
a  surface  of  two  acres  gives  little  more  than  sufficient 
for  clothing  two  families.     The  soil  is  fertile ;  the 
country  well  wooded  and  watered.     There  is  a  swamp 
covered  with  cypress  trees,  which  extends  below  the 
cape  across  the  country  a^  far  as  the  St  Francis.     The 
district  of  St  Genevieve  is  more  hilly,  and  not  so  fer- 
tile as  the  former,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  are  free  from  inundation,  or  only  ex* 
posed  to  it  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years.     Hemp  is  in- 
digenous, and  grows  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet. 
About  1500  weight  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre. 
The  soil  of  the  district  of  St  Louis  is  in  many  parts 
fertile,  particularly  along  the  Maremek.    F^rom  shove 
St  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missonri,  the  surface  is 
level,  and  covered  with  timber  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half«     Behind  the  town  there  is  an  extensive 
elevated  prairie.     Another  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Fer- 
dinand extends  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Missou- 
ri, from  the  mouth  of  which  to  Bon  Homme  creek,  and 
along  this  stream,  there  are  a  number  of  fine  farms. 
The  lands  in  Boon's  Lick  are  said  to  be  so  very  fertile^ 
as  to  yield  100  bushels  of  maize  per  acre,  fif^y  of  wheat, 
of  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  1000  pounds  of  Ca* 
rolina  cotton  in  the  seed.    Tobacco  does  not  thrive 
well.*    In  the  district  of  St  Charies,  wheat,  hemp^ 

♦  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  193. 
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and  esculent  roots,  thriTe  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
country  is  uneven,  though  not  mountainous,  and  the 
lands  along  the  Missouri  are  well  wooded  and  water- 
ed ;  but  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
former  river  to  Sandy  creek,  or  bay,  a  prairie  bottom, 
without  wood  or  water,  extends  sixty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth.  In  the 
district  of  New  Madrid,  cotton,  hemp,  and  rice, 
are  cultivated,  and  tobacco  for  the  use  of  the  Indians^ 
The  summer  is,  however,  too  short  for  cotton.  There 
are  some  good  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  In 
all  the  districts  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley^ 
bnck- wheat,  and  flax,  are  cultivated.  Melons  and  cu* 
cambers  grow  in  great  perfection.  Sweet  and  com- 
mon potatoes,  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  have  a  ra- 
pid growth.  The  latter  are  generally  so  loaded  with 
fruit,  that  the  branches  are  unable  to  support  it.  The 
low  bottoms  are  found  too  rich  for  the  culture  of  wheats 
oatSf  and  other  grain,  which,  in  the  time  of  flowering, 
are  attacked  by  a  species  of  rust.  Indian  com,  how- 
erer,  thrives  well ;  and  an  acre,  under  good  culture, 
will  yield  100  bushels.  On  the  high  grounds  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  an 
acre,  each  weighing  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pounds. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  is  attended  with  little  expence. 
Many  farmers  have  from  100  to  150  head.  In  sum- 
mer they  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  prairies  and  high 
grounds  ;  in  winter,  on  the  cane  and  mshes  of  the  id- 
luvial  soil.  The  hogs  subsist  on  the  mast  of  the  woods. 
In  1803  large  quantities  of  beef  were  sold  at  two 
dollars  per  cwt.    Cattle  and  hogs  are  shot  in  the 
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woods  with  a  rifle  gmi)  where  the  meot  is  cut  tsp^ 
s^ted,  and  packed  in  barrels  for  madcet.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  exported.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  (rf*  a» 
inferior  quality.  The  climate  is  too  cdd  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane,  which  does  not  grow  alMnre 
31^*  of  latitude ;  but  the  species  of  cotton  (Gossypium 
annutan)  cultivated  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  will  thrive 
well  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree.  The  principal  articles 
of  trade  of  Washington  county  consist  of  salt,  live 
stock,  beef,  pork,  beaver,  tallow,  bees  wax,  honey, 
peltries,  saltpetre,  and  grain.  In  December  1816 
maize  or  corn  was  sold  at  St  Louis  at  9J^  cents, 
and  wheat  at  (me  dollar  per  bushel.  At  Fort  Osage,' 
330  miles  up  the  Missouri  river,  the  umial  price  of  pork 
was  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  per 
hundred  weight ;  beef,  two  dollars  and  a  half,  till  Match 
1817f  when  the  former,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grant settlers,  rose  to  between  five  and  six,  and  beef  to 
ibur  dollars  and  a  half.  *  At  St  Genevieve,  and  some 
other  places,  there  is  a  field  called  the  ViUi^  £idd, 
which  is  inclosed  by  a  fence,  made  and  kept  in  order 
at  the  common  charge.  This  field  is  divided  into  lots 
of  an  equal  size,  of  which  almost  every  inhabitant  has 
4me*  The  agricultural  labours  commence  in  the 
month  of  April.  The  ground  is  opened  by  a  wheel 
{dough,  and  little  use  is  made  of  the  hoe.  The  usual 
crop  consists  of  maize,  q>ring  wheat,  and  pumpkins, 
which  are  generally  left  unheeded  until  ripe,  thou^ 
■  '■■ "      ■  ■    ■■■.■■        -■     ■  ■        I,      flt  « 

•  Letter  published  in  the  American  papers,  from  G.  Siblej,  Esq* 
Indian  agent  at  Fort  Osage. 


»  h^ttf  culture  baa  he^n  lately  introduced  by  the 
^morieans,  and  adopted  by  the  Creoles.  A  part  of 
tbe  lot  » in  gruss,  aud  after  seed  tii^e  horses  graze  on 
it,  tied  to  stakes  by  long  ropes,  to  keep  them  from  the 
cwa.  When  the  harvett  is  finished,  opmings  are 
nu^  in  the  £^nce»  and  all  the  cattle  turned  in.  The 
crop  is  often  ii\jured  by  the  growth  of  a  strong 
weed,  of  which  the  cattle  are  fond.  The  low  banks  of 
t^e  Missouri,  aud  islands  to  the  distance  of  several 
hiundred  miles  £rom  its  mouth,  are  covered  with  rushes, 
caUed  scrub-grass,  (^Equisetum  hyemalei)  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  on  which  the  oattle  feed  in  winter.  * 
*  Indians^^Thid  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  the  nations 
of  Osoges,  Mabas,  Pencas,  Panis,  Biearas^  and  Mandans, 


^  Land-Titles In  1804,  soon  after  the  United  States  took  pos- 
session of  Louisiana,  all  the  land-titles  were  registered,  and  record- 
ed at  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general.  The  quantity  pf  land 
claimed  in  Upper  Louisiana,  under  French  and  Spanish  titles, 
amounted  to  1,721,493  arpents,  not  including  those  at  the  Arkan* 
SM»  of  which  90  accurate  account  was  then  obtained.  By  an  act 
of  Congress,  of  5d  March  1S07,  every  person  resident  in  the  coun* 
try,  possessing  lands  not  exceeding  2000  acres  in  extent,  and  not 
claimed  by  any  other  person,  during  ten  years  anterior  to  the  20th 
of  December  J  803,  was  confirmed  in  his  titles  to  the  property,  but 
with  the  reservation  of  mines  of  lead  and  salt.  And,  by  another 
act  in  April  iai4,  acuial  setU«>rs  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre- 
emption. 600,000  acres,  north  of  the  Missouri  river,  fit  for  culti- 
vatiou,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  have 
been  lately  appropriated  as  military  bounty  lands.  They  are  to  be 
surveyed  in  sections  of  160  acres;  the  l6th  section  in  every  town- 
ship is  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools.  Lead  mines  and  salt 
springs  are  also  reserved.     Act,  29th  April  1816. 
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have  fixed  Tfllages,  and-  cultivate  maise  m  Indkil 
com,  beans,  water  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.  Olhei' 
tribes  lead  a  wandering  life,  following  the  buffiilo  in 
his  migrations.  The  fiouthem  tribes  have  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  and  asaes,  procured  in  trade,  or  taken 
in  war  from  the  Spaniards,  on  the  borders  g£  New 
Mexico.  The  tribes  north-east  of  the  Missouri  re* 
ceive  these  animatis  in  exchange  for  articles  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture.  The  Arkansas,  formerly  a  very 
powerful  nation,  have  been  almost  exterminated,  by 
wars  with  the  Chickasaws,  and  by  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  With  this  tribe  the  French  traders  formed 
intermarriages,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arkansas  villages  are  of  this  mixed  race.  On  the 
waters  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  rivers  are  some 
villages  of  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  (^herokees. 
There  are  also  some  Creeks,  Checktaws,  and  Chick- 
disaws,  who  are  considered  as  outlaws  by  their  re-^ 
spective  nations,  and  justify  this  character,  by  frequent 
depredations  upon  the  white  settlers.  About  twenty 
miles  from  the  mouth,  and  on  the  borders  <^  Apf^ 
creek,  there  are  two  villages  of  Shawanese,  and  one 
of  Delaware  Indians,  who  established  themselves  there 
in  1794>  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. Their  houses  are  built  of  square  timber,  co- 
vered with  shingles,  many  of  them  two  stories  high, 
and  well  furnished.  They  cultivate  maize  and  ve- 
getables, and  rear  horses  and  cattle,  for  which  they 
have  neat  houses.  They  hunt  on  the  waters  of  the 
St  Francis  and  White  rivers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Osage  country  has  been  purchased   by  the  United 
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StiteSy  tlie  Indkuis  resemng,  howei^r,  the  privilege 
ef  huiM^iiig  on  it.  Siace  the  date  of  this  oemon,  the 
Osages,  as  well  as  the  Fionas,  Loups,  KickapooSi 
Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees,  have  become  less  insolent 
Mid  troublesome,  and  coaunit  moeh  fe«ver  depredations. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  few  regular  posts  well  gar- 
risoned, and  a  well-armed  and  regularly  disciplined 
militia,  the  white  inhabitants  have  nothing  to  fear. 
jSo  thin  is  the  Indian  population,  that,  in  descending 
the  Missouri,  not  one  was  seen  by  Mr  Brackenridge, 
over  a  distance  of  1000  miles.  * 

The  United  States  have  purchased  from  the  hb^ 
dians  of  this  country  about  70>000  square  miles,  or 
45,(kK),000  of  acres ;  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the 
three  states  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  line  of  demarkat]<m,  commencing  in  latitude 
39^  S'  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  with  the 
Missouri,  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  runs  north  100 
miles  across  a  fine  country,  to  the  head  of  Uie  little 
-  -  -       -    -      -        -   -        ■ — • —  -^ — -- -  ■ 

♦  Under  the  Spanish  government  the  Missouri  Indians  were  cn- 
vonraged  to  ivequent  hostility  by  Ihe  pusiUanimoas  practice  of  the 
•ettleify  who  purchased  peace  by  <ionatioiis  of  goeds  or  money. 
Jn  1794,  a  war  chief,  with  a  par^  of  his  nation,  entered  the  vil- 
lage uf  it  Louis,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  lieutenant* 
governor,  whom  he  thus  addressed  :  **  We  have  come  to  offer  you 
peace ;  we  have  been  at  war  with  you  many  moons,  and  what  have 
ve  <k>ne  ?  Nothing.  Our  warriors  have  tried  every  means  to  meet 
youfs  in  battle,  but  you  will  not;  you  dare  not  fight  us;  you  are  a 
parcel  of  old  women ;  what  can  be  done  with  such  a  people,  but  to 
make  peace,  seemr  that  you  will  not  fight?  I  come,  therefore,  to 
offer  you  peace,  and  to  bury  the  hatchet ;  to  brighten  the  chain, 
and  again  to  open  the  way  between  us/ 
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rivter  Batten  ihrace  east  ci?er  s  less  tehSe  sva&a, 
lao  miles  and  a  half  to  the  river  De  Moins^  and  dovm 
this  river  sixteen  miles  to  the  Missisn^;  sosth  of 
the  Missouri,  from  Frame  de^fiu^  or  the  Meadow  ^ 
fire^  thirty  miles  below  the  nmith  of  the  Kansv,  and 
aottth  SM  miles  down  this  river  to  the  Arkansas^  aod 
kj  its  channel  to  the  Mississij^,  a  distance  of  idxive 
iMOmiles. 

Atttiqtdties.'^Ia  the  country  of  the  Sioux  IndianSp 
mi  the  St  Peter's  and  Yellow  river,  there  are  many 
mounds  and  fortifications.  They  are  also  found  on 
Ae  Missouri,  Osage,  and  Platte  rivers*  There  is  a 
^ace,  six  miles  west  of  St  Louis,  called  the  ^^  Vdky 
of  Bones,''  the  soil  (^  which  is  fiill  of  the  bones  of 
men  and  animals. 

jEfis/07^— -About  a  century  ago  the  Freneh  pene. 
trated  to  the  source  of  the  Arkansas.  The  oldest 
grant  of  lands  made  at  St  Louis  is  dated  in  I766,  and 
lands  were  granted  by  the  French  authorities  till  May 
1770,  when  Upper  Ijouisiana  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Spain,  under  the  treaty  of  I762.  In  all  grants 
and  cessions  the  prqirietor  engaged  to  clear  a  certain 
portion,  and  to  build  a  house  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  otherwise  his  claim  was  forfeited ;  and  the  same 
consequence  ensued,  if  be  abandoned  the  country, 
without  having  obtained  special  permission  to  dispose 
of  his  property.  As  there  was  little  or  no  specie, 
remktances  were  made  in  lead,  peltry,  or  salt ;  which 
articles  were  sent  up  the  river  Ohio,  in  exchange  for 
clothing,  groceries,  spirituous  liquors,  and  farming 
utensils.    A  dollar  in  silver  was  equal  to  a  dollar  and 
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m  half  in  pekrjr.  The  iamnl  svenige  quantity  of  thb 
Jut  ftrtide»  from  the  ydar  1789  to  1804,  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  was  as  foUoivs:  Castors,  36,900  lbs* 
nhied  at  66,8^0  dollars.  Otters,  8000*^^,100. 
Be&r  skins,  5100—14,400.  Buffido  sidns,  8dO-«^5a 
iRacoon,  wild  cat,  and  fox  skins,  ^/lOO^l^iSO. 
Martins,  1000-^-^900.  Lynx,  300—1500.  Deer 
skins,  158,000— 6d,900.  Total,  208,750  dollars.  The 
«Tcra^  yearly  ndue  of  the  goods  sent  up  the  Missouri 
river,  during  the  same  period,  was  6l,S50  dollars, 
which  yteUed  an  annual  profit  of  twenly^seven  per 
cent  The  whde  trade  with  the  Indians  in  Upper 
Lowsiana,  according  to  this  ratio,  imnmnted  to  moie 
than  55,000  dollars.  The  furs  and  skins  were  ex-> 
changed  for  Indian  goods  at  Michilliaaackinac,  at  130 
per  cent,  abotre  the  first  cost.  This  trade  extended 
900  miles  up  the  Missouri,  along  the  whole  extast  of 
the  St  IVancis  and  White  rivers,  up  the  Mississ^p  to 
the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  and  to  the  sources  of  all  the 
wtsteriy  branches  b^low  that  point ;  on  the  east  to  the 
residenoe  of  the  Kickapoos,  near  the  head  waters  of 
4fae  Kaskaskia  rivers,  and  to  that  of  the  Piorias  and 
other  Indians  in  the  Illinois  country. 

Farts.^-^Fart  Osage  was  established  in  1808,  when 
the  highest  habitation  of  white  settlers  was  about  thirty- 
e^ht  miles  by  land  above  the  village  of  St  Charies. 
The  Missouri  fort  is  situated  on  the  rocky  side  of  a 
hill,  widdn  100  yards  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  latitude  SO""  5'  north.  Fort  Clarke,  on  the  south 
«de  of  the  Missouri  river,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Kaasys,  and  that  of  the  Blue  Water  river,  a  little  f«-. 
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ther  down.  Forte  GiUcspy  and  Orawfbrdy  on  the  rivef 
De  Moins,  below  the  41*  of  latitude*  Fort  Mandan^ 
on  the  Missouri  riTer,  above  the  Mandan  villages. 

Roads. — A  public  road  is  now  forming  between 
Boon's  settlement,  108  miles  from  the  liiouth  of  the 
Missouri  river,  to  the  town  of  Potosi,  in  Washington 
eounty,  a  distance  of  190  miles.  A  road  leads  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Washitta  river,  in  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, to  the  hot  springs  near  its  source^  in  the  Mi»> 
souri  territory. 

Territorial  Govemment.r^Tbe  act  of  the  congrew 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  government  of 
this  territory,  was  passed  in  June  18  i  3.  Tlie  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  apponited  by  the 
president  and  senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  This  magistrate  is  commander" 
ia-cbief  of  the  militia,  superintendent  of  Indian  affiurs^ 
and  is  invested  with  power  to  appoint  and  commission 
all  public  officers,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law; 
to  grant  pardon  for  offences  against  the  territory,  and 
reprieves  for  those  against  the  United  States ;  and  to 
convene  the  assembly  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
Under  the  governor  there  is  a  secretary,  whose  duty 
is  to  record  and  preserve  all  the  acts  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  to  transmit  authentic  copies,  every  six 
months,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor,  the  govern- 
ment is  executed  by  this  secretary.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  (^ 
the  governor,  a  l^islative  council,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.   The  I^islative  council  consists  of  a  person 
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^loteii  in  eack  county  for  two  years,  by  those  who 
^ect  the  representatives  to  the  general  assembly.   The 
persons  elected  must  he  twenty-five  years  of  age,  resi- 
dent in  the  territory  one  year  preceding  the  election, 
and  must  possess,  in  his  own  right,  ^UO  acres  of  land. 
liVhen  a  vacancy  happens  by  death,  or  by  removal 
from  office,  two  persons  are  nominated  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  whose  names  are  returned  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  residue  of  the  term.     The  house  of 
representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  every 
second  year.     The  qualifications  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  legislative  council.     The  electors  consist  of  aU 
free  white  male  citizens,  above  the  age  of  twenty^ne, 
who  have  resided  twelve  months  in  the  territory  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  who  have  paid  territorial 
or  county  tax.     The  general  assembly  meets  every 
two  years,  at  St  Louis,  on  the  first  Monday  in  De» 
cember.     All  h\\l»  having  passed  both  houses,  must 
afterwards  be  approved  of  by  the  governor.     But  the 
general  assembly  cannot  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil,  nor  with  any  regulation  of  congress 
concerning  the  purchasers.     Lands  belonging  to  the 
United    States   are    free   from    taxation;    those  of 
non-resident  proprietory  are  not  taxed  higher  than 
those  of  residents.     It  is  also  provided,  that  the  na- 
.  vigation  of  the  rivers  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  is  to  be  free  from  duty  or  impost. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  su- 
perior ^nd  inferior  courts.  1  he  judges,  who  are  ap- 
pointed  and  commissioned  by  the  president  of  the 
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United  States,  hold  their  offices  fyr  the  term  of  km 
years.  *     The  superior  court  consists  of  diree  judgeb^ 
with  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,   except  those 
which  are  capital,  and  with  original  and  appellate  ju* 
risdiction  in  all  civil  cases  of  the  value  of  KX)  dd^ 
lars.     By  an  act  (^  congress,   of  the  29tb  of  .^>nl 
1816,   the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  may  be  re* 
quired  by  the  general  assembly  to  hold  superior  and 
circuit  ccmrts,  at  certain  times,  and  under  plieacribed 
regulations ;  the  circuit  courts  to  have  the  same  ja* 
risdiction,  as  above  mentioned,  with  aj^ieal  to  the  su- 
perior court  in  all  matters  of  law  and  equity.    Jurors 
are  selected  from  among  the  free  white  male  citizens 
of  twenty*one  years,  who  are  not  disqualified  by  any 
legal  proceeding,  and  who  have  lived  a  year  in  the 
tenritory*    Delegates  to  congress  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  citizens  at  the  time  of  electing  their  representatives 
to  the  general  assembly,  to  have  the  same  powers, 
privileges,  and  compensation,  as  are  granted  to  deie* 
gates  of  other  territories. 

Inventions  claimed  by  Citizens  qftfus  Territory. 

i 

Bowles's  Mill.    The  wheel  is  horizontal  and  under  water;  which 
renders  a  fall  unnecessary , 

Works  relating  to  this  Territory. 

Stoddard's  (Major  Amos)  Sketches  of  Louisiana.     Philadelphia, 
1812,  1  vol.  in  8vo. 


•  There  are  four  judges,  with  each  a  salary  of  l200dollsrs; 
an  attorney  and  marshal  with  fees.     United  States  Register,  p.  !?• 
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firiickehridge^s  (H.  M.)  Views  of  Louisiana.  PiUsburgb^  1814, 
I  vol.  in  8vo.  ♦ 

Sketches  of  Louisiana,  published  in  the  American  Newspapers 
in  May  1817t  »"«!  dated  from  Winchester,  New  Madrid  county, 
Missouri  territory. 

Bradbury^s  (John)  Trayds  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  the 
^ears  1809>  1S10|  and  1811;  including  a  description  of  Upper 
Louisiana.     Liverpool,  1817*  1  vol.  in  8vo.  pp.  364. 

Western  Gazetteer,  Article  Missouri  Territory,  1 817* 

1817,  30tb  March.  Letter  written  by  G.  Sibley,  Esq.,  Indiau 
^ent  at  Fort  Osage,  contatniog  a  description  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

jlfop*.— A  Map  of  the  Maremek  river  has  been  prepared 
from  actual  survey  by  one  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Colonel  Cha* 
teau. 


*  Thu  trayeOer  Ml  out  from  Fort  Charles  on  ^  2d  April  1811,  in  oompanj 
trith  Afr  Um,  agent  of  the  Mistoazi  Company,  in  a  baigo  manned  with  twenty 
eazs,  andarri?ed  on  die  98di  of  Maj  ibOowing,  at  the  Font  of  this  Compai^,  ri« 
tuated  at  the  distance  of  1640  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missomi  nver.  He 
xeturned  in  the  same  baige  to  St  Louis,  a  distance  of  1440  miles,  in  the  short 
qpaee  of  fbartaen  days, 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

BESCRIFTION  OF  T^E  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE  ROCKT 
MOUNTAINS  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN^  INCLUDING 
THE  COLUMBIAN  VALLEX.  * 

Rocky  mountains.— These  were  so  named  by  the 
banters,  on  account  of  their  steep  and  nigged  appear- 
ance. They  form  a  part  of  the  great  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  nearly  to  the  polar 
circle*  The  American  exploring  party  not  having  a 
barometer,  were  unable  to  ascertain  their  heights,  but 
the  perpetual  snow  on  their  summits  indicates  an  ele- 
vation of  8000  or  9000  feet.  By  means  of  the  log, 
the  velocity  of  the  Missouri  river  was  found  to  be  ge- 
nerally about  five  miles  an  hour,  which  affords  another 
proof  of  great  elevation.  In  Europe,  at  the  latitude 
of  45^,  the  circle  <Df  perpetual  congelation  is  about 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  but  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  prevails  on  the  American  continent, 
and,  when  allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  altitude  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  supposed  to  be  about  8500 
feet.     The  Andes,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 


*  The  area  of  this  country,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Mr 
Tardicu  jun.  is  about  224,000  square  miles* 
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west  coast  of  the  southern  continent^  rise  in  som<» 
places  to  the  height  of  Su^OOO  feet.     The  highest 
ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  4A'^  and  47%  was  covered  with  snow  in  tha 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  in  the  lower 
parts,  along  the  defiles  and  water-courses,  the  snow 
does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of  June.   Mackenzie 
suj^MNses  that  the  summit  is  elevated  dOOO  feet  above 
the  base.     Between  the  above  parallels,  the  breadth  of 
the  chain  is  estimated  to  be  about  240  miles ;  but  it  i^ 
divided  into  ridges,  forming  deep  vallies,  along  which 
flow  numerous  streams  on  either  side,  from  nearly  the 
isame  source.    Jefferscm  and  Lewis  rivers,  the  one  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  of  the  Columbia» 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains* 
Clarke's  river  descends  from  the  western  side  of  ano- 
ther chain,  from  which  several  streams  run  east  into 
the  Missouri ;  and  the  distance  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters,  in  one  place,  is  said  not  to  exceed 
a  mile.    The  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  northern, 
or  Je&rson  branch  of  the  Missouri,  is  in  latitude  43*^ 
90\  and  longitude  about  US'"  west  from  London.     A 
amall  island  in  that  river  is  named  Three  Thousand 
Mile  Island,  this  being  its  distance  from  the  mouth  df 
the  Missouri,  reckoning  by  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  route  of  the  American  party  was  painful  and 
tedious,  as  it  ran  across  akemate  mountains  and  vallies  ' 
covered  with  snow,  and  over  streams,  with  the  course  of 
which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted.  Fifty  days 
were  occupied  in  crossing  from  the  place  of  their  de- 
barkation on  the  Jefferson  river^  to  that  of  their  em« 

VOL. lU.  L 
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barkation  on  the  Kooskooi^ee^  the  eastern  Immcli  oC 
Lewis  river,  wfaidi  falls  into  the  Columbia.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained,  that  the  distance  ftoas^  the  head 
of  Jeft^Bdn's  river  to  Traveller's  Rest  Credi:,  in  iat»- 
tnde  46^  48^  was  only  164  miles,  aloi^  which  a  hinnse- 
Wi^on  might  be  driv^i,  with  the  exception  of  a  rug- 
ged eminence,  which  could  be  removed  at  no  great 
e'sspmce.  On  their  retnm  the  travellers  found  a  stiH 
shorter  passage^  of  156  miles,  from  the  Quamadi  ^flats, 
<m  the  stream  of  the  mme  name,  to  the  mouth  of  Tra- 
veller's Rest  Creek ;  and  the  route  is  so  easy,  along  ihe 
great  Indiatn  path,  which  leads  through  a  prairie,  that 
it  m%bt  be  performed  in  ibiur  or  five  days*  * 

Anotlier  great  chain  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel 
to  Ae  foitner,  wsd  distant  from  them  about  er^btf 
leagues,  Wretches  across  Uie  country,  near  the  coast. 
The  most  elevated  parts  of  this  chain*,  Mount  Je£B:r- 
soto  asid  Mount  Hood,  bd;ween  the  44th  and  45th  pa^ 
ra^lels,  are  also  cc^ered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tbew 
mountains^  t^hach  have  been  seen  by  all  the  navigators 
Who  have  visited  this  coast,  extend  more  than  SUOO 
Allies  from  Cook's  Entry  to  California.  Between  these 
two  great  ridges  runs  another  less  elevated  ridge,  in  a 
te)uth-west  direction,  towards  the  45th  deg^ree  of  north 
latitude,  Where  it  terminates  in  a  level  plain.  Another 
stretches,  in  a  noith- western  direction,  across  the  Co- 
tmnbia  riv^,  towards  the  gi^eat  chain  which  runs  pi^ 


♦  Since  the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  a  more  easy  passage 
towards  the  south  has  been  discovered  l>y  American  traders^  of 
'which  we  shall  give  somt;  account  by  and  bye. 
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rallel  to  the  coast.  Between  the  Rocky  mountams 
and  those  near  the  sea,  the  country  is  a  wide  and  ex- 
tensive plam,  without  woods,  except  along  the  narrow 
elevated  borders  of  the  water-courses.  Towards  the 
46th  parallel,  this  tract  extends  nearly  400  miles  from 
east  to  west ;  near  the  53d  parallel,  where  it  was  ob- 
served by  Mackenzie,  it  is  contracted  to  JiOO  miles ; 
and  here  the  uneven  surface  and  woods  commence. 

divers.— Cohmibia  river,  which  traverses  the  coun** 
try  situate  between  the  two  great  chains  of  mountains, 
runs  first  in  a  north-west,  and  afterwards  southern  di- 
rection, to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  takes 
a  westerly  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  into  which  it 
discharges  its  waters,  a  little  above  the  46th  d^ee  of 
latitude.  The  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Colum- 
bia are  Clarke's,  Lewis,  and  the  Multnomah  rivers. 
Clarke's  river,  the  most  northern,  rises  in  the  great 
chain  of  Rocky  mountains,  near  the  45th  parallel,  and 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Wisdom  river,  the  extreme 
branch  Of  leffetson  river,  and  has  a  north-western 
course  to  the  4«th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  breaks 
through  the  western  ridge  of  mountains,  and  takes  a 
south-west  direotion  to  the  Columbia.  It  divides  into 
two  great  branches,  the  main  branch  and  the  eastern, 
l!lie  former,  near  Traveller's  Rest  creek,  is  150  yards 
m  "width ;  t!he  latter  is  about  ninety  near  its  jimction^ 
andiits  northern  fork  is  forty-five  yards,  with  a  current 
deep,  rapid,  and  turbid.  Clarke's  river,  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  are  obstructed  by  numerous  rapids  and 
shoals.  Had  they  been  navigable,  they  would  have 
afforded  a  convenient  channel  of  communication  with 
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the  rivers  Dearborn  and  Ordway  of  the  Missouri^  to 
which  they  approach  near.  Lewis  river»  whose  branches 
extend  towards  those  of  Madison's  river  of  the  Mis* 
souri^  runs  a  north-western  course  to  the  Columbiat 
with  which  it  unites  near  the  great  south-eastern  bend. 
Its  banks,  formed  of  rugged  stone,  of  a  dark  colour, 
rise,  in  many  places,  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  Near 
its  mouth  it  is  57^  yards  in  width,  but  shoals  and 
rocks  render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  eastern 
branch,  the  Kooskooskee,  has  also  numerous  islands 
and  shoals.  Near  its  mouth  it  is  150  yards  in  width, 
but  in  the  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quainash 
creek,  it  is  contracted  to  thirty,  and  runs  with  great 
velocity. 

The  Multnomah  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  far 
to  the  south,  probably  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  del 
Korte  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  pursuing  a  north- 
west course  to  its  outlet  in  the  Wappatoo  valley,  140 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  traverses  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
The  Multnomah,  near  its  mouth,  is  500  yards  in 
width,  and  five  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  in  magnitude  is 
above  a  fourth  of  the  Columbia.  Forty  miles  above  its 
mouth  it  receives  the  Clackamos  branch,  which  de- 
scends from  Mount  Jefferson  through  a  woody  and  fer- 
tile country,  and  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  other  remote  branches  have  not  been  ex- 
plored ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  extend  near  the 
Gidf  of  California,  watering  an  extensive  country  be- 
tween the  sea-coast  and  the  western  mountains.  The 
falls,  or  cataract,  of  the  Multnomah  are  twenty  nules 
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beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Clackamos  river ;  and  be« 
yond  the  mountains  there  is  a  level  country  without 
woods,  except  along  the  borders  of  streams.  The 
other  smaller  branches  of  the  Columbia,  beginning  with 
the  most  northern,  are,  I.  Waknaacha  river.  2.  Basket 
Potriver.  3.  TapeUte  river,  formed  of  the  waters  of 
two  great  branches  which  have  their  source  in  the  high 
mountiuns  near  the  straits  of  De  Fuca.  4.  WolUmoU 
lah,  fifty  yards  wide,  and  four  and  one-half  deep,  runs 
from  the  southern  chain  of  mountains  to  the  Column 
bia.  5.  The  Yoxmiatolamj  a  small  stream.  6.  The 
TowamakeookSf  a  rapid  river,  of  which  one  of  the 
Inanches  rises  in  Mount  Hood,  the  other  in  Mount 
Jefferson,  joins  the  Columbia  above  the  Great  Falls^ 
with  an  outlet  200  yards  wide.  7.  LaUshe  river.  8. 
Qxdcksand  river,  which  rises  soujbh-west  of  Mount 
Hood.  9*  Cataract  river,  from  the  north-north-east* 
10.  Canoe  jiyer.  11.  Orusaite^s  nyei.  12.  Sealnyev 
falls  in  near  Quicksand  river,  and  is  eighty  yards  in 
width.  1^.  Chawahnahiooks  river  falls  in  on  the 
north  side,  and  is  150  yards  in  width.  14.  The 
QwrUskee  river,  which  falls  in  from  the  north,  is  150 
yards  in  width,  and  is  deep  and  navigable. 

The  Cdiumbia,  receiving  its  waters  through  these 
different  channels,  and  from  very  remote  sources,  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  several  hundred  miles  from -its 
mouth.  At  the  junction  of  Lewis  river,  which  is  near* 
ly  400  miles  £tou\  the  sea,  in  latitude  46^  1^\  its  width 
is  960  yards ;  and  farther  down  it  is  from  one  to  three 
miles,  embracing  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  ettent.      Above  the  mouth  of 
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Lewis  river  there  are  remarkable  falls»  wh^ra  the  de- 
scent, in  the  distance  of  1200  yards*  is  ihirty-aeifE^n  feet 
eight  inches,  and  the  rapids  extend  fVoi^  tkree  to  four 
miles.  In  this  descent  the  whole  mass  of  waters  passes 
through  a  channd  of  Blade  Rock^  half  a  mil^  loag, 
and  n(A  more  than  forty-five  yards  in  width.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  tide  the  waters  were  twelve  ^eet  hi|^« 
er  in  spring  than  in  November.  *  Th^  CiAvaoakis^ 
like  the  Missouri  river,  has,  in  some  places,  washed 
away  its  banks,  and  formed  new  channels  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  accounts  for  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  that  near  the  Kieshowee  riv^r  the 
trunks  of  lai^  pines  are  found  standing  upright  ia  ^ 
bed  of  the  river,  rooted  in  the  soil  at  the  bottw^ 
though  the  waters  were  thirty  feet  in  depth  at  the  timet 
(the  middle  of  April,)  and  are  in  no  season  leas  than 
ten.  Near  Lewis  river  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  are 
80  clear,  that  the  salmon  are  seen  at  the  depth  of  fr99 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 

The  other  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  iota 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  adjacent  country  south  of  the 
Columbia,  are  the  Clatsop,  Chinnook,  and  KHhoBU^- 
The  last,  which  is  100  yards  wide,  is  ri^d,  but  navi- 
gable its  whole  length,  and  serves  as  the  great  channel 
of  trade. 

Soil  cmd  Aspect  qfihe  Country. — On  the  west  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains^  the  country,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  lengthy  and  about  fifty  in  breadth,  is  & 

*  The  ETeiuee  rise  ot  the  Ni^e,  Ganges,  and  SentgaJ^  after  tb« 
rains  of  the  Dortherm  tropic,  is  stated  to  bt  about  thirty  fed. 
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bigfa  level  plaioy  thiiUy  interspersed  with  groves  of  the 
long-leaved  pine.     In  descenjding^  the  soil  gradually 
becomes  more  fertile,  and,  in  many  parts,  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.     Along  the  base  of  the  ridge  large 
masses  of  grey  freestone  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  Uie  soil  partakes  of  the  same  colour.     But  along 
the  Kooskooakee  and  Lewis  rivers,  it  consists  of  a  light 
yellowish  clay,  which  produces  nothing  but  the  prick- 
jy  pear^  and  a  small  bearded  grass  three  inches  in 
length.    Below  the  junction  of  Lewis  river,  in  latitude 
46^  13',  there  are  no  trees  for  a  considerable  distance* 
Between  this  river  and  the  Kooskooskee,  the  range  of 
mountains  which  run  in  a  south-west  direction,  and 
across  which  Lewis  river  passes  near  the  north-eastern 
extremity,  terminate  in  a  high  open  plain.     Thence 
another  chain  extends  across  the  Columbia  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  beyond  which,  from  the  mouth  of 
Lewis  river^  is  a  plain  which,  in  autumn^  had  no  other 
vegetation  than  a  species  of  willow  and  the  prickly 
pear.     In  spring  it  produces  a  short  grdss  of  so  nutri- 
tious a  quality,  that  the  horses  of  the  country  become 
fat  with  this  rich  pasturage  in  a  short  time,  though  ex- 
posed to  great  fati^e.      Below  Cataract  river  the 
country  is  broken,  the  hills  covered  with  white  oak 
and  pine  i  and  below  Quicksand  river  it  is  low,  rich, 
and  wooded.     Near  Crusatt's  river  the  mountains  ap- 
proach the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  with  steep  rugged 
sides  covered  with  pine,  cedm*,  oak,  and  cotton- wood ; 
and  near  the  entrance  of  Lapage  river  the  cliffs  rise 
200  feet  above  the  water,  from  the  summit  of  which, 
the  snow-capped  mountains  to  the  west,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, are  distinctly  visible. 
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The  whole  country  from  Sepulchre  rock,*  three 
miles  below  Cataract  river,  to  the  Rocky  mountains*  is 
a  level  plain,  the  breadth  of  which,  between  the  two 
great  chains  of  mountains,  is  about  500  miles,  and  it 
is  without  woods,  except  the  valley  known  by  the  name 
of  Columbia.  This  valley  extends  from  the  range  of 
mountains  which  run  along  the  coast,  to  that  which 
crosses  the  river  of  the  same  name,  above  the  Great 
Falls,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  but  of  much 
greater  extent  from  north  to  south.  This  tract,  wa- 
tered by  the  river,  is  shaded  with  groTes  of  trees.  The 
temperature  is  mild,  and  the  soil  so  fertile,  that,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  giving  subsistence  to  40,000 
or  50,000  persons.  The  adjacent  highlands  are  also 
fertile,  having  a  dark  rich  loamy  soil,  and  susceptible  of 
cultivation*  One  great  advantage  is  the  wood,  which 
is  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  con- 
siderable population.  The  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia  are  covered  with  pine  and 
oak ;  but  the  rgugh  and  rocky  borders  are  without 
woods. 

The  shore  of  the  Paicific  is  low  and  open,  with  a 
grassy  surface;  but  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  which  runs  parallel  therewith,  is  covere4 
with  thick  timber.  Cape  Disappointment  jises  from 
150  to  160  feet  above  the  water,  darkens  Point, 
thirty  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  and  which  pro- 
jects two  miles  and  a  half  into  the  sea,  is  elevated  1000 


♦  So  calici  from  several  excavations  of  a  square  htm  seen  op 
its  surface. 
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feet  above  its  surface.  In  Halley's  Bay,  laid  down  by 
Vancouver  in  latitude  46"^  19^,  the  tide  rises  eight  feet 
and  a  half. 

A  remarkable  object  is  Beacon  Rock,  which  stands 
in  a  meadow  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river. 
From  a  base  of  400  yards  it  rises  on  the  southern  side 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  forming  an  unbroken  preci- 
pice, which  terminates  in  a  sharp  point.  The  opposite 
side  has  some  vegetable  earth,  which  produces  pine  and 
fir.  This  eminence  is  seen  from  the  country  below, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Mineral  Springs.^^ln  the  chain  of  Rocky  moun- 
tains there  are  several  warm  springs  of  different  de- 
grees of  temperature. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than 
in  the  same  parallel  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the 
Columbia  valley  there  was  little  appearance  of  frost  in 
the  month  of  November.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  it  rained  daily  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, and  in  Halley's  Bay,  in  latitude  46''  IJ^,  the 
rain  did  not  cease  for  more  than  two  hours  tc^ther 
during  ten  days.  The  summit  of  the  Rocky  chain  of 
mountains  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the 
sides  and  intervening  vallies  ^e  subject  to  extraordi- 
nary variations  of  temperature.  On  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, the  ink  froze  in  the  pen  of  the  American  travel- 
lers. On  the  l6th  September,  snow  fell  to'  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches.  On  the  21st  the  cold  was  in- 
tense on  the  mountains,  while,  in  a  valley  watered  by 
a  branch  of  the  Kooskooskee,  there  was  an  agreeable 
Ifvarmth.    On  the  25th,  the  heat  became  oppressive. 
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In  descending  towavds  the  great  plains,  the  teispem- 
ture  was  agreeable  during  the  first  days  of  October, 
and  afterwards  the  warmth  was  refreshed  by  a  segular 
morning  breeze  proceeding  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, in  latitude  46^  34i\  On  the  ridge  between  the 
Chopannish  and  KooskoodLce,  the  snow  was  eleven 
feet  deep  on  the  17th  of  June.  Mackenzie,  in  r^»ra- 
ing  across  the  same  chain  of  mountains  £uther  north, 
near  the  53d  degree  of  latitude,  found  their  sidira 
covered  with  snow  on  the  tiGtix  of  July  ;  '*  tl^  ground 
still  bound  by  the  frost;  the  herbi^e  scarce  b^ua 
to  spring;  the  crowberry  bushes  just  banning  to 
blossom/' 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. — It  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that,  except  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  the  great 
plain  of  this  country  is  without  wood.  But  along  the 
coast,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  there  is 
plenty  of  excellent  timber.  The  most  abundant  are 
several  species  of  theyJr,  of  which  some  trees  grow  to 
an  enormous  size,  measuring  from  twenty-seven  to 
forty-two  feet  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  ^30,  without  a  branch  the  first  hundred 
feet.  On  the  high  lands  near  the  Columbia  valley,  a 
fallen  tree  was  found  to  be  318  feet  in  length,  and 
only  three  in  diameter.  Black  alder  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  diameter.  It  loses  its  foliage  a,bout  the  first  of  De- 
cember.  A  tree  resembling  the  ash  grows  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Columbia,  below  the  junction  of  Cataract 
river,  whicht  with  a  trunk  of  three  feet  in  diameter, 
rises  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty.     Another  tree  of 
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the  same  diBtrict,  resembling  the  white  maplei  grows 
HI  clusters^  with  a  stmil  trunk  of  six  or  seven  inches 
iH  diaineter.  Arbor  vitce  was  seen  in  the  descent  from 
the  mountains,  near  the  Kooskooskee  river,  lliis  tree 
grows  to  so  large  a  size  as  to  furnish  pirogues^  or  large 
canoes,  forty-five  feet  in  length.  Dogwood  is  adbund- 
ant  in  the  uplsuids,  where  it  grows  to  two  feet  in  dia^ 
meter.  White  cedar  of  a  large  size,  but  thinly  distri* 
buled.  Ashj  sxveet  willow^  and  Cottonwood^  on  the 
low  lands,  near  the  mountains. 

Of  shrubs  we  find  noticed  the  honeysuckle,  alder, 
huckleberry,  green  briar,  fern,  a  shrub  like  the  quiU 
wood,  a  plant  like  the  mountain  holly. 

Animals. — ITie  horse  and  the  dog  are  the  only  do- 
mesticated animals.  The  horse  is  small,  but  well  form* 
ed  and  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
He  has  no  other  subsistence  than  the  pasturage  of  the 
^ains^  with  which  he  remains  in  a  good  state  during 
winter,  if  not  too  much  exercised.  A  handsome  horse 
may  be  purchased  for  a  few  beads  and  trinkets.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskee  river.  Captain  Clarke 
purchased  a  good  mare  for  a  bottle  of  eye-water.  Wild 
horses  were  seen  near  the  route  of  the  American  party 
across  darkens  river,  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  nu- 
iq^rous  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The  dog  is  of  a 
small  size,  with  erect  ears,  and  pointed  nose,  like  those 
of  the  wolf.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  short  and  smooth ; 
on  the  tail  it  is  long  and  strait  The  flesh  is  not  eaten 
by  the  natives.  The  only  use  of  the  dog  is  in  pursuit 
of  the  elk. 
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The  wiM  animals  are — !•  The  grizzly  bear,  which 
inhabits  the  woody  parts  of  the  Rocky  mouBtains,  and 
probably  those  near  the  coast»  but  was  not  seen  there 
by  the  American  party  ;  "2.  The  black  bear,  common 
to  the  United  States,  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  the  borders  of  the  Columbia  plains, 
and  sometimes  wanders  near  the  sea  coast.  Of  deex 
there  are  three  kinds — I.  The  common  red  deer; 
2.  The  muk  deer^  the  same  species  which  inhabits  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri ;  3*  The  black- tailed Jallow^deer^ 
whidi  partakes  of  the  mule  deer  and  the  con>mon  spe- 
cies, is  only  seen  along  the  coast.  The  elk,  of  the 
species  common  to  Nonh  America,  is  seen  both  in  the 
wooded  country  and  on  the  plains.  Wolf. — Of  this  ani- 
mal there  are  three  kinds — 1 .  The  large  brown  wolf,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  United  States,  inhabits  the  wooded 
region  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  mountains 
which  run  across  the  Columbia  river,  betwe^i  the 
great  falls  and  the  rapids  ;  *^.  The  wolf  of  the  plains, 
of  which  there  .^re  two  kinds,  the  one  much  krgar 
than  the  other,  and  both  resembling  those  of  the  flat 
country  of  the  Missouri.  The  panther^  the  same  ani- 
mal which  still  frequents  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
northern  states,  is  found  on  the  great  plains  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  tiger-cat^  resembling 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  larger.  Of  Joyces  .five 
dift'erent  species  are  noticed — I.  The  large  red  foxj 
2.  The  kit  fox,  or  red  fox,  both  of  which  inhabit  the 
plains  ;  3.  The  common  red  fox  of  the  United  States, 
found  on  the  coast ;  4.  The  black  or  fisher  fox ;  5.  The 
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alver  fox.    Tlie  antelope^  vesewbling  tlist  of  the  Mis- 
souri country,  inhabits  the  plains.     The  skin,  dressecl 
in  the  hdr,  serves  as  a  covering  to  the  natives.     The 
sheep^  of  which  only  the  skin  was  seen,  is  about  the 
sise  of  the  domestic  species,  with  white  ^ort  wool,  in- 
termixed with  long  hairs.  The  horns  are  black,  smooth^ 
and  straight,  of  a  cylindrical  form,    four  inches  in 
length,  and  grow  out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a 
little  above  the  eyes.     It  inhabits  the  wooded  parts  of 
the  Roeky  mountains,  and  also  those  near  the  sea  coast. 
The  beaver  ;  the  otter ;  the  sea^otter^  with  a  fur  of  un- 
rivalled beauty,  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  mastiff  dc^ ; 
the  mink  ;  the  seaU  which  inhabits  the  coast  and  the 
Columbia  river  ;  the  racoon  ;  the  squirrel^  of  whieh 
there  are  six  kinds ;  sewellel  is  the  name  of  a  small 
animal  with  a  valuable  fur ;  the  blaireaUf  which  re- 
sembles the  common  badger ;  the  hare^  the  rabbity  the 
pole-caL 

Of  reptiles  there  are — 1.  The  rattle-snake ;  2.  The 
garter-sndke  i  3.  The  homed  lizard.  Most  of  the  in- 
sects common  to  the  United  Stages  are  seen  in  thia 
country,  among  which  is  the  silk-worm,  but  not  the 
honey-bee.  The  mosquitos  were  numerous  and  trou- 
blesome, especially  to  the  horses. 

Fishes. — The  whale  visits  this  coast,  and  is  some- 
times taken  by  the  Indian  harpoon,  but  it  is  oftener 
found  among  the  rocks,  where  it  has  been  thrown  by 
the  united  influence  of  the  wind  and  tide.  The  na- 
tives devour  the  blubber  and  oil,  and  preserve  the 
bone  for  sale.  The  porpoise  frequents  the  coast,  and 
a3cends  the  Columbia  as  high  as  tide-water.    The 
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flesh  18  also  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  skate  abounds 
new  the  ceast,  asid  is  soaaetimes  east  ashore  by  the 
tide.  The  flounder  is  caugltt  in  great  abuadance,  and 
IS  much  esteemed  by  t^  natives.  Of  the  salmon, 
which  also  abounds,  four  kinds  are  noticed.  The 
coRiKion  salmon  is  from  two  smd  a  half  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  These 
different  kinds  of  Balmon  swarm  m  the  waters  ^f  the 
Cohimbia,  and  form  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  mountain  or  speckled  trout  was  not  seen, 
except '  in  the  branches  of  the  Cohimbia  within  tifae 
moimtains.  Apparently  it  does  not  d^r  from  that 
which  frequents  l&e  upper  parts  of  die  Missouri.  Hie 
bottle-nose,  also  seen  in  the  Missouri  river,  is  found 
in  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  to 
<^e  Colomlna.  Tlie  anchovy,  known  by  the  name 
olthen,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  pickled  or  smoked.  Of 
shell-fish  there  are  clam,  the  periwinkle,  the  mussel^ 
and  cockle. 

Birds* — Of  the  birds  brought  home  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  no  sciefntific  description  has  yet  been  given.  The 
following  are  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  their  travels  : 
The  Calumet  eagle,  whose  feathers  are  so  highly  priced 
as  an  ornament  by  the  Missouri  Indians,  inhabits  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  descends  to  the  plains  ;  the  grouse,  or  prairie 
hen,  is  seen  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missouri  comi- 
try,  and  on  the  great  plains  of  Columbia  ;  the  cock  of 
die  plains ;  the  pheasant,  of  which  there  are  four 
kinds  ;  the  buzzard,  which  inhabits  the  country  below 
the  falls  of  the  Columbia  river,— one  measured  nine 
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feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  expanded  wings  ; 
the  crow,  or  raven,  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
states  )  the  haRvk,  also  similar  ;  the  large  blackbird  ; 
the  large  hooting-owl ;  the  turtle-dove  and  robin  of 
the  United  States  i  the  magpie ;  the  woodpecker ;  the 
snipe  ;  the  lark ;  the  fly-catcher,  of  which  there  are 
two  species. 

The  aquatic  birds  seen  on  the  coast,  during  the 
season  of  winter,  are— the  swan,  of  two  kimis,  large 
and  small ;  the  dude,  several  species — the  mallard,  or 
common  large  duck,  the  Canvass  black  duck,  the  red- 
headed fishing^dnck,  the  black  and  white  duck ;  the 
blue- winged  teal ;  the  goose,  two  kinds,  of  which  the 
largest  resembles  the  Canadian  goose ;  the  brant,  white, 
brown,  and  pied ;  the  heron,  or  crane,  of  the  blue 
and  brown  species  ;  the  fishing-hawk  ;  the  gull,  four 
species,  all  common  to  the  United  States  i  the  cormo- 
rant, or  large  black  duck. 

Route  of  the  Travellers  from  the  Missouri  below  the 
Falls  to  t/ie  Mouth  qf  the  Columbia,  continued 
from  the  Table  given  in  last  Chapter. 


K  From  the  Falh  of  the  Mi&souri  to  the  Na- 
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Rocky  Mountain,  to  a  gap  on  the  ridge  whk;h 
divides  tlie  waters  of  the  Missouri  froBi  tho$o 
of  the  Columbia,  passing  the  north  part  of  a 
mountain  and  crossing  Dearborn's  river. 

Passed  four  creeks  from  the  north , 

Werner's  creeks  from  the  northy 

To  the  east  fork  of  Clarke's  river  at  the  entrance 
of  Cohahlarishkit, 

To  Clarke's  river  below  the  forks. 

To  Traveller's  Rest  creek,  on  the  west  side  of 
Clarke's  river,  about  the  forks. 

To  the  forks  of  Traveller's  Rest  creek  at  a 
'  right  hand  road, 

Hot  springs  on  the  creek, 

Quamash  glades  passing  the  head  of  the  creek 
to  a  branch  of  Kooskooskee  river, 

North  branch  of  Kooskooskee  river,  a  left  hand 
road  leads  off  at  five  miles. 

To  the  junction  of  the  roads  on  the  top  of  a 
snowy  mountaiu,  tlie  left  hand  road  passing 
by  a  fishery. 

Hungry  creek  from  the  right,  passing  on  a 
dividing  mountain  covered  with  deep  snow, 
except  in  two  places  which  are  open  to  a 
southern  exposure  at  8  and  36  miles, 

A. glade  upon  Hungry  creek. 

Glade  upon  a  small  branch  of  Hungry  creek, 

Glade  on  Fish  creek, 

To  Collins*  creek,  ... 

Quamash  Flats,  .  •  . 

Kooskooskee  or  Flathead's  river,  in  a  pine 
country,  -  -  - 
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Note.^^ln  passing  horn  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  across  the  Rocky  mountain, 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  you  have  200  miles  of  good  road,  and 
140  miles  of  hi^,  steep,  ragged  momitains,  60  miles  of  whidi  are  oovered  &«» 
two  to  eight  feet  deep  widi  snow  in  the  last  days  of  June» 
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%  From  the  first  Navigable  Waters  of  i/te 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean* 


£5 


|5 


I 

Q 


To  the  eatr&jice  of  RockKam  creek^ 

Cohei*a  creek, 

iewjs'  river  at  the  cntrmnce  of  the  Koos- 
kooskee  river,  *  • 

The  Sweatbotise  village  and  run, 

Pilot'a  village, 

To  Kemooeniiu  creek, 

J>rewyt*r's  river,  below  the  narrows  of 
Lewis'  river,  * 

Cave  ra^id, 

£asm  r<ipid,  (bad,) 

Discharge  rapid,  (bad,) 

The  Columbia  at  the  mouth  of  Lewis' 
river  from  the  east, 

'Woliawollah  river,  pa^ed  eleven  large  mat 
lodges  oi  that  nation, 

lAu^sel&hell  rapid,  (hiid,)  passed  thirty- 
three  mat  lod^tts  of  the  VVoUawollaha, 

pelican  rapid,  passed  forty -eight  lodges  of 
the  Pistiquitpah»  nalioHr 

Twenty-one  lodges  of  the  Wahowpum  na- 
tion ^  residing  on  three  ihlajids  at  the 
commencement  uf  t^e  high  country. 

Eight  lodges  of  the  Wahowpums  at  Short 
lapid, 

The  Kocky  rapid,  nine  lodges  of  the  same 
nation. 

The  river  Lasage,  (bad  rapid,)  - 

Twenty-sfvi  n  lodges  of  the  Eneshure  na- 
tion at  Mshstack  rapid, 

Towahnahiook's  river^ 
The  Great  falls  of  the  Columbia  river  of 
57  feet  8  inches,  near  which  there  are 
forty  mat  lodges  of  the   Eneshure  na- 
Jon, 
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To  Skilloot  village,  of  twenty-OBC  large 

wood  houses  at  the  long  narrows,  from 

50  to  100  yards  wide, 
Chaiuckittequaw  villaie,   of    eight  large 

wood  houses, 
Cataract  river,  a  few  roUes  below  a  village 

of  seven  honses,  and  immediately  above 

one  Of  eleven  bouses  of  theChilluckit- 

tcquaw  nation,  -  „ '       r 

Sepulchre  Rock,  opposite  to  a  village  of 

bouses  of  Obrtluckittequaws, 
River   Labiche,    opposite    to    twenty-six 

houses  of  the  Smackshop  nation,  hou.es 

scattered  on  the  north  side, 
Little  L*e  creek,   three  houses  of  the 

Smackshop  nation, 
CruEatt's  river,  -       ^         '       . 

The  Grand  rapid,  just  below  the  village  of 

the  Yehuh  tribe  of  the  Shahalah  nation 

•f  fourteen  wood  houses, 
Clahelellah  village  of  the  Shahalah  nation, 

near    the    foot    of   the  rapids,    seven 

bouses,  -  ,  r       . 

Wahelell  A  village  of  the  Shahalah  nation, 

twenty-three  houses,  just  below  the  en* 

trance  of  the  Beacon  Rock  creek. 

Tide  Water. 

Phoca  rock  in  the  river,  sixty  feet  above 
water, 

Quicksand  river, 

Seal  river,  -  ■ 

Needhaokee  village,  •ppoMte  to  the  Dia- 
mond Island, 

Shahalah  village  of  twenly-five  temporary 
houses, 

Multnomlfli  river. 

To  Multiomah  village,  i 

Quathlapotle  village, 

Tahwahnahia»k's  river, 

Cathlahaw's  creek  and  village, 

Lower  extremity  of  Clallah  or  Deer  Island, 

Cowelitkee  river,  about  the  entrance  and 
up  this  river  the  Skilloot  nation  reside. 
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Fanny's  Island, 

The  Sea  Otter  Island, 

The  upper  village  of  the  Wahkiacum 
nation, 

The  CaUilamab's  village  of  nine  large 
wood  housesi,  sooth  of  Seal  hlfrndt. 

Point  William,  opposite  Shallow  Bay, 

Point  Meriwether  above  Meriwether^s  Bay, 

Clatsop  village,  below  Meriwether's  Bay, 
and  seven  miles  north-west  of  Fort 
Clat«>p, 

Point  Adams,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Great 
South  Sea,  in  latitude  46^  16'  north, 
and  longUude  124^  57'  we»t  from 
Greenwich, 
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i^4itoH— Fort  Clatsop  it  dtoated  on  die  west  side  of;  and  three  miles  up  the 
Vetnl  river  £rom  Meriwether  Bay^  and  seven  miles  east  trcm  the  nearest  part  of 
the  sea  coast;  at  this  fort,  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clarke  passed  the  winter  cl 
1806  and  1800. 


The  length  of  the  route  by  which  the  party  travelled 
to,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  4«134f  miles ;  but  on  their 
return,  in  1806,  they  came  from  Travellers'  Rest 
creek  direetly  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  river,  which 
Aortens  the  distance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Paci** 
fie  Ocean  to  3555  miles.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  serenty-five  miles  of  this  distance  is  up  the  Mis« 
«ouri  to  the  falls  of  that  river ;  thence  passing  through 
the  plains,  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  na* 
vigable  waters  of  the  Kood^ooskee  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Columbia,  is  340  miles.  Two  hundred  miles  of 
this  distance  is  a  good  road ;  140  miles  over  a  moun-^ 
taiif ,  ateep  and  broken,  sixty  miles  of  which  was  cover- 
td  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  at  the  end  of  Jwt* 
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From  the  navigable  part  of  the  Kooskooskee,  they  de- 
scended that  rapid  river  seventy-three  miles,  to  its  en* 
ti'ance  into  Lewis'  river,  passed  down  that  river  IH 
miles,  to  the  Columbia,  and  which  conducted  them  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance  of  ^IS  miles.  The 
tide-water  met  them  in  the  Columbia,  180  miles  firom 
the  sea.  The  total  distance  descending  the  Columbia 
waters  was  640  miled,  making  a  total  of  8555  miles, 
on  the  most  direct  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  * 


*  The  following  outline  of  1  subseqirent  journey  across  die 
Rocky  mountains  will  form  an  addition  of  some  value  to  the  ia- 
fomtatien  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 

Since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Garke,  several  parties  in  die 
employ  of  the  Fur  Company  establishment  at  Astoria,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Cape  Disappointment,  have  cros- 
sed  the  American  continent  to  and  from  that  place^  by  a  much 
easier  southern  route  over  the  mountains,  where  the  chain  appears 
to  sink  considerably.  On  the  38th  of  June  1812,  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  this  company,  with  four  companions,  two  of'  whom  were 
Frenchmen,  and  hunters,  f  set  dut  from  Astoria,  viith  dupatcbes, 
for  New  Vork.  At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  one  jof  the  hunters  becoming  insane,  was  sent  back 
to  the  establishment.  The  others  pursued  their  voyage  up  this  ri- 
ver, and,  at  the  distance  of  600  miles,  they  met  with  an  American, 
Mr  Joseph  Millar,  proteeditig  to  the  place  of  their  departure^  whom 
they  fouiid  iit  want  of  food  and  clothing,  having  been  robbed  of 
every  thing  by  the  natives.  Arriving  at  the  distance  of  about  iOO 
miles  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  some  Indiansi  who  discover- 
ed hostile  intentions,  followed  their  track  during  six  days,  and 
stole  all  their  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  which  obliged  them  to  pro- 
ceed  on  foot,  carrying  on  their  backs  their  ammunition,  blankets, 
t  Mr  Robert  !(teirftrt,  Metin  Rsmity,  Brooks,  «id  Maddka. 
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and  tmall  stock  t>f  provUioos.  Pursuing  an  east-south-eastern 
course,  they  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the  great  river  Platte,  * 
by  which  they  descended  to  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to  St  Louis, 
where  they  arrrved  on  the  30th  of  May  1813«  By  this  route,  which 
18  considerably  farther  south  than  that  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
mountains  are  so  low  and  even  that  they  might  be  crossed  with  a 
waggon  and  horses. 

Another  party,  9f  sixty  men,  set  out  from  St  Louis  on  .th^e  1st 
March  1811,  and,  leaving  the  Missouri  at  the  Ricara  village,  they 
pursued  a  south-west  course  to  the  Big  Horn  mountain ;  and,  after 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  losing  some  of  their  number  by 
hunger  and  fiuigue,  the  first  of  them  reached  Astoria,  on  tbe 
westei?!  coast,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the  last  in  the 
month  of  April  1813. 

*  This  river,  wliieh  it  Dsv%ia>le  tot  a  baig^  nea^  900  milei,  becomes  ate* 
iraidt  so  thaUow,  as  far  as  theOtCo  viUa^  that  it  w9}  scsicdy  ^t  a  skill  caaoty 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OOLUMBIA  TERRITORY,   AND   THE  CITT    CUP  WASBEKO- 

TON. 

^^ti&  territory  of  Columbia,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  states  of  Virgiiiia  and  Maryland,  became  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  in  the  year  1801.  This 
taritory,  extending  on  b<^h  sides  of  the  Potomac, 
Contains  a  surface  of  ten  miles  ^uare,  of  which  the 
diag(mals  are  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  The 
south  angle  is  at  Fort  Columbia,  situated  at  Jones's 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Hunting  creek,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac. 

Riiers. — The  Potowmac^  which  has  been  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Virginia,  traverses  the  territory  of  Co- 
lumbia. From  Washington  to  its  mouth,  in  the  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  frigate,  a  dis- 
tance, in  following  its  course,  of  about  20U  miles,  f  The 
^ . . 

•  Mr  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia/'  lias  given  the  fol- 
lowing toble  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river>  at  different 
places: — 

Embouchure,  or  mouth,              •  7^  miles  in  breadtiu 

Momony  bay,              -               1  4| 

Acquia,             •             .            .  3 

Hallooing  point,             -            -  ii 

Alexaudria,               .               .  j^ 
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tide  watter  flows  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  beyond 
Washington  city,  where  the  common  tide  rises  to  the 
lieight  of  four  feet.  By  a  survey  of  the  Potomac,  made 
in  lySQy  it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
miles  above  the  city  of  Washington,  this  river  is  143  feet 
higher  than  at  tide  water ;  that  from  the  mouth  of 
Swage  river,  near  the  western  limits  of  Maiyland,  to 
Fort  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles,  the  de- 
acent  is  4A5  feet,  or  fourteen  and  a  half  per  mile ;  and 
from  Fort  Cumberland  to  tide* water,  a  distance  of  187 
miles,  the  descent  is  715  feet,  or  3.82  per  mile.  By 
a  survey,  made  in  1806,  at  the  expence  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Shenandoah  ri- 
ver, from  its  mouth  to  Port  Republic,  has  nearly  the 
same  breadth  during  all  this  distance  of  2U0  miles,  in 
which  the  descent  is  but  435  feet. 

The  Potomac  Company,  by  whom  the  navigation  of 
the  river  has  been  opened,  *  was  incorporated  for  this 


DEPTH. 

Mouth,                 •             .     - 

7    fathoms^ 

St  George's  Island, 

5 

Lower  Matchodic, 

H 

Swan's  Point  and  Alexandria,  • 

3 

Thence  to  the  falls,  IS  miles  above  Alexandria,  10    feet. 

•  Both  these  rivers  have  been  rendered  navigable  by  means  of 
locks  and  canals,  constructed  at  very  coosiderable  expence.  At 
the  Great  falls  of  the  Potomac,  boats  pass  through  a  canal  one  mile 
in  length,  six  feet  deep,  and  twenty*fi?e  feet  wide,  descending  se. 
Tenty-six  feet  by  means  of  five  locks,  each  100  feet  long,  and  1^ 
feet  wide.  On  re-entering  the  Potomac,  its  course  leads  to  another 
<anal,  (at  the  Little  falls^)  of  the  same  sise,  add  two  miles  and  a  hajf 
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purpose,  by  acts  of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virgin 
nia»  passed  in  the  year  17849  *  which  authorized  the 

in  length,  furnished  with  three  other  locks,  of  which  the  descent  is 
thirty*seven  feet  to  tide  water*  The  two  last  locks,  at  the  Great 
falls,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are  each  100  feet  in  lengtli,  18  in 
breadth,  and  12  in  depth,  containing  ahout  2 1, OCX)  cubic  feet  ef 
water.  This  work  was  executed  in  the  space  of  two  years,  by  100 
workmen.  The  other  three  locks  are  lined  with  stone,  which  is 
found  near  the  river^  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  above  the  falls. 
The  sluice-gates  are  of  cast  iron,  and  turn  on  a  pivot  fixed  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  gate,  when  open,  is  directed  towards 
the  stream.  The  locks  of  the  Little  falls,  three  in  number,  are  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  are  each  100  feet  in  length,  and  18  in 
breadth.  Three  canals,  without  locks,  have  also  been  completed. 
The  first,  below  Harper's  ferry,  at  Shenandoah  falls,  where  the  To* 
tomac  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  mile  in  length.  The 
second,  along  the  Seneca  falls,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
third,  at  House^s  faUs,  Ave  miles  above  those  of  Shenandoah,  is 
fifty  yards  in  length. 

^he  Shenandoah  river,  from  Port  Republic  till  within  eigkt  miles 
of  the  Potomac,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  has  a  gradual  de* 
scent  of  about  two  feet  in  the  mile,  except  the  last  eight,  of  which 
the  descent  is  ten  feet.  By  means  of  locks  and  canals,  this  river  is 
now  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  the  port  called  Republic ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  extend  the  navigation,  by  the  middle  fork,  from  this 
place  to  the  mouth  of  Lewis's  creek,  and  thence  to  Staunton. 
There  are  Aye  locks,  each  100  feet  long,  and  12  wide ;  and  six  ca« 
nalS)  each  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  and  a  half  in  depth,  ex- 
tending 240Q  yards.  The  water  of  all  the  locks  and  canals  is  sup. 
plied  by  the  river.  The  boat  navigation  of  the  north,  or  main 
branch,  of  the  Potomac,  now  extends  to  Western  Port^  near  its 
source,  a  distance  of  219  ^^^^s  above  tide-water.  The  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac  is  navigable  100  miles  from  its  junction 
with  tbis  river,  and  the  north  fork  about  sixty  miles. 

*  The  charter  for  the  navigation  of  the  Shenandoah  river  wa$ 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  HOS. 
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fimd  to  bt  diitribiited  in  aliares,  and  raked  by  sob- 
seription.  Hie  original  capital,  or  stock,  consisted  of 
701  shares,  which,  at  444  dollars  and  four-ninths,  the 
value  of  each,  amounted  to  3 11 ,560  dollars.  Of  these 
shares,  220  are  the  property  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  seventy  of  Virginia.  The  company  has  the  power 
of  increasing  the  capital  by  additional  shares.  Fo- 
reigners, not  naturalized,  may  be  subscribers.  The 
fund  is  still  unproductive,  as  the  annual  amount  of 
tolls,  or  tonnage,  has  been  expended  on  the  further 
improvements  of  the  navigation.     In  1807»  the  ex« 

The  MoDocacy,  ^hich  falb  into  the  Potomac,  about  fifty  miles 
above  the  Federal  City»  is  navigable  forty  miles.  The  Conego- 
cheague  creek,  tweuty-four  miles ;  Paterson's  creek,  the  same  db- 
tance ;  the  Opechon  creek,  twenty-five  miles ;  and  the  Cape  Cape- 
ODy  twenty. 

The  boats  employed  for  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  are  seven- 
ty-five feet  in  length,  hve  feet  wide,  draw  eighteen  inches  water, 
and  carry  twenty  tons  burthen.  Two  of  them,  with  more  than 
100  barrels  of  fiour  each*  pass  the  locks  of  the  Great  falls  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  boat  or  cargo  is 
injured. 

The  following  comparative  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  trans* 
portation  of  a  barrel  of  flour  by  land  and  by  water^  to  the  tide* wa- 
ter of  the  Potomac  : — 

From  Cumberland,  by  land,  -  2^  dollars. 

By  water,  including  tolb,  *  1} 

From  Williamsburg,  by  land,  -  ]^ 

By  ifater,  iocliAling  tolls,  •  •  1 

From  Harper's  Ferry,  by  land,  -  1^ 

By  water,  -  .  -  i 

If,  by  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  depth  were  increased, 
and  more  boats  were  employed,  it  is  computed  that  the  price 
would  be  brought  toone  half  of  the  expeoce  of  land  carnage* 
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peocea  of  that  of  the  Potomac  amounted  to  37 5J^ 
4oUar8 ;  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  65^000  ;  and  of  die 
Cooegochoague  creek,  to  ^00  doUars.  The  aonual 
repairs^  when  the  work  shall  hove  been  complied, 
have  been  estimated  at  ^,U00  dolUrs*  In  .the  course 
of  one  year,  aiding  the  1st  of  August  1807,  the 
amount  of  tolls,  on  articles  which  passed  the  locks  of 
the  Potomac,  was  upwards  of  15,000  dollars ;  but  ia 
the  two  following  years  there  was  a  falling  oflP,  that  of 
1808  amounting  only  to  9980,  and  that  of  1809  to 
8814  dollars.  ^  . 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
species  of  articles  which  were  transported  down  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  in  the  course  of  eleven 
months,  terminating  the  1st  of  July  1811  :  *  ^  hogs- 
heads of  si^rar,  118,070  barrels  of  flour,  3768  barrels 
,  fi£  whidcy,  4t)3  bushels  of  wheat,  3600  bushels  of  maize, 
&5  tons  of  bar-iron,  1313  tons  of  pig-iron  and  cast- 
ings ;  also  shiprtimber,  rye,  flax-seed,  hemp,  butter, 
oatS)  clover-seed,  arms,  staves,  etc  of  which  the. toll 
on  the  Potomac  amounted  to  21,130  dollars,  on  the 
Shenandoah  to  1^29  ;  in  all  to  22,659  dollars.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  toll  of  any  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  boats  employed  was  1300.  When  the 
naivigation  of  the  Potomac  and  its  tributary  streams 
shall  have  been  completed,  the  shares  of  thi^  stock  will 
no  doubt  become  very  productive  to  the  hdders. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  this  work  will  be  of  great 


*  ^he  author  is  ixulebted  to  General  Masoi)  for  tl^esc  minute  de- 
tails. .      . 


•AMitage  Sb  aceeleratiiig  the  progress  of  i^ricnltare^ 
lurts,  and  ttanttfacturei^  diminishing  the  price  of  dir^ 
riage,  and  iiu^ilttating  l3ie  exchange  of  the  prodactiona 
aiiid  Gommodities  of  the  countries  wt^red  l^  thoie 
rivers.  The  treasures  of  vast  mountmnous  and  wood^ 
traeta»  hitherto  uitknown  from  the  difficulty  of  commu- 
lueation,  will  be  rendered  accessible  and  inviting  to 
everj  speculation,  whether  of  a  scientific  or  commercial 
nature. 

Hie  distance  from  Washingtim  to  the  Upper  <nr 

^Matilda  Falls  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Virginia  side,  is 

MMMit  fourteen  miles.     The  perpendicular  descent  of 

the  ialb  is  seventy^six  feet,  but  the  rapids  eJ^tend  for 

wrerat  miles  up  the  river.     The  scene  is  wild  and 

nagnificait.  The  romantic  scenery  of  the  Oredt  FaUSf 

fifty  nine  miles  from  Wadiington,  is  seen  most  to  ad* 

irantage  from  the  Vii^inia  side,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 

etjualled.      There  is  a   stupendous  projecting  rode 

covered  with  cedar,  where  one  may  sit  and  gase  at  the 

vvalers  dashii^  with  impetuosity  oyer  the  rugged  watt 

face.     At  the  close  of  winter,  vast  masses  of  ice,  rol« 

ling  over  the  rocks  with  a  hideous  crashing  noise,  pre* 

sent  a  scene  truly  sublime. 

Soil  and  Climate.'^Tbie  surfiKe  of  the  district 
of  Washington  is  beautifully  irr^uiar  and  diversified  ; 
in  some. parts  level,  in  others  undulating  or  hilly,  and 
intersected  by  deep  vallies.  The  soil  is  so  various  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  its  composition. 
On  the  level  banks  of  the  Potomac  there  is  a  deep  al- 
luvion formed  by  the  depositions  of  this  river,  and 
containing  frugmento  of  primitive  mountains^  pyntes. 
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gravel,  and  sand,  shells,  and  the  remains  of  vegetshle 
substances.     In  digging  wells  at  the  city  of  Washmg- 
ton,  trees,  in  a  sound  state,  have  been  discovered  at 
different  depths,  from  six  to  forty-eight  feet,  near  the 
New  Jersey  avenue.    Near  Bladensburg  there  is  an 
extensive  vein  of  carbonated  wood.     The  stone  of 
which  the  public  buildings  are  constructed  is  found  to 
inclose  leaves  of  trees  and  ligneous  fragments ;  and  it 
undergoes  a  considerable  contraction  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.     A  large  tree,  with  its  roots  entire, 
wais  lately  thrown  up  near  the  Seven  Buildings,  and 
another  of  the  same  description  in  forming  the  canal. 
Mr  Grodon  observes^  that  Rock  creek  separates  the 
primitive  from  the  alluvial  sml.     In  the  former  gneiss 
abounds,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  amphibolic  rock, 
or  grunstein.    The  stone  with  which  the  bascms  of  the 
Potomac  canal  are  lined  is  a  species  of  sandstone,  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  coal  beds.     The  rock  employed  to 
form  the  foundation,  or  base,  of  the  houses  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  species  of  gneiss^  composed  of  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  of  a  leafy  texture,  owing  to  the  a- 
bundance  and  disposition  of  the  mica. 

The  following  is  the  temperature  of  the  Potomac 
,river,  and  of  springs  in  the  district  of  Washington^ 
taken  in  the  month  of  July  181 1  : 

Water  of  the  Potomac  river,        -  •        %S  Fahr. 

Bladensburg  chalybeate  spring,  -  64 

Chalybeate  near  the  habitation  of  M.  H.  Smith,  62 
His  well|  at  the  depth  of  73  feet,  -  57 

Spring  in  Mr  Jones's  house,  -  58 

It  is  a  prevailiiig  opinion  throughout  the  United 
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States,  that  the  dittiate  of  the  district  of  Washington 
is  unhealthy ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  formed  on  good 
groandsy  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  no  season  isit  yisited 
by  habitual  or  endemical  disease.  The  best  proof  of 
the  salubrity  of  a  place  is  the  longevity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, Mr  Blodget  has,  we  know  not  from  what  data^ 
estimated  the  annual  deaths  at  Washington  city  at  1 
in  48  to  50  persons ;  at  New  York,  at  1  in  44  to  50 ; 
at  Baltimore,  1  in  43  to  49  ;  at  Charleston,  1  in  35 
to  40.  From  this  it  results,  that  of  all  these  places 
Washington  is  the  healthiest.  But  in  a  new  city,  where 
there  is  a  constant  influx  of  inhabitants,  the  registers 
do  not  furnish  accurate  data  for  estimating  the  morta- 
lity. 

During  autumn  bilious  fever  sometimes  prevails, 
but,  ""at  this  season,  it  is  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  winter  chronical  diseases  often  oc- 
cur, occasioned  by  the  sudden  changes  of  weather, 
which  check  perspiration  ;  but  these  are  not  confined 
to  this  city.  In  July  the  heat  is  oflen  o^ressive ;  but 
it  \A  believed  on  good  grounds,  that  the  climate  has 
been  improved  by  the  clearing  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  are  now  less  violent 
than  formerly.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  average 
depth  of  the  snow  has  not  exceeded  eight  or  ten  inches, 
though  it  was  much  greater  in  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living.  * 


*  A  residence  of  a  few  months  at  Washington  in  1811,  enabled 
us  to  make  the  following  thermometiical  observations,  and  we  ba\-e 
to  regret  that  (he  table  b  not  m<nre  extensive  and  complete. 
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Fisheries.^T}ie  fishes  which  inhibtt  the  thier  Po- 
iomac  at  and  near  Washington,  are  fltutgeoo,  radu 
fish*  shad,  gar,  eel,  carp,  herrii^,  pike^  perch, 
imelt.* 


1811. 
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The  following  observatioiis  were  commumcated  to  us  by  Gabrid 
Duval,  Esq* : 

1807,  July  17* — 89®  greatest  temperature. 
Oct.  14.-38^  A.  K.  at  2  p.  m.  88*. 
Oct  19.— A  severe  frost,  which  destroyed  gardeu  vines. 
>808*  June  1^2.— 88^  greatest  temperature* 
28 — 89{  ditto 

29.— 9li  ditto 

30— 89i  ditto 

July  —  -.91  greatest  temperature. 
About  the  close  of  July  musquitoes,  ants,  and  various  insects^ 
give  great  annoyance.  On  the  borders  of  the  Potomac  the  li^^ht  of 
houses,  after  the  close  of  day,  attracts  swarms  of  ephemeral  insects 
of  aquatic  origin,  of  different  siae,  and  every  rariety  of  colour. 
One  evening  about  ten  o* clock  the  author  saw  the  chimney  of  Mr 
Jones's  parlour  completely  cpvered  with  there. 

*  Thf  me^o  weight  of  each,  as  comamiiicated  by  Mr  Blodget,  if 
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III  a  distance  of  about  100  milei  above  and  bolow 
Waahingtoa,  400»000  barrels  of  herrings  are  caiight 
annually,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  are  cured, 
and  exported.  They  are  salted  without  being  gutted^ 
and  the  blood  mixes  with  the  brine,  which  in  a  few 
days  is  poured  off,  when  the  herrings  are  taken  out^ 
washed,  and  salted  anew.  The  fisheries  continue  dujr- 
ing  the  month  of  April.  In  I768  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  which,  in  1798,  became  a  perma- 
nent law,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  young  fish  by 
wears  or  dams. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  territory  of 
Columbia  in  1800  was  14,093 ;  in  1810  it  amounted 
to  24,023 ;  that  of  die  city  was  8208 ;  of  George- 
town, 4948 ;  of  Alexandria,  7227  ;  of  Washington 
county,  exclusive  of  towns,  231^ ;  that  of  Alexandria 
county,  1325.  In  I8I7  Georgetown  and  Washing- 
ton were  supposed  to  contam  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  whole  district  30,000.  "^ 


Sturgeon,  {Accipenser sturio,)  40  to  150  lbs.;  rock*fisb,  {Sparrui 
ealocepkaluSf)  1  to  75  lb. ;  shad,  {Clupea  alosa.)  6  lb. ;  white  shad, 
taylor  shad,  3 lb.;  winter  shad,  j  oz.;  gar,  (Esox  belone,)  6  lb. ; 
green  gar,  2  oz. ;  eel ;  fresh  water  eel,  (Murcena  anguUlaf)  S  lb. ; 
common  eel,  Ij  lb,;  carp,  {Cyprinus  carpio,)  3  lb.;  herring,  {Clu» 
pea  harengus,)  2  lb. ;  pike,  {Esox  lucius^)  2  lb. ;  perch,  {PercaJUt^ 
viatilis;)  white  perch,  1  lb. ;  yellow  perch,  1  lb. ;  sun  perch,  J  lb. ; 
mullet,  (Mugil  cephalus;)  fine  scaled  mullet,  1  lb. ;  coarse  scaM 
mullet,  i  lb.;  smelt,  {Salmo  eperlanus^) 

*  Birkbtck's  Notes,  p.  2S.    Palmer's  Traiels,  p.  34. 
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hpuse$  are  thinly  scattered  oyer  this  spfice ;  the  great- 
est ifumber  are  in  the  Pennsylvania  avenue  hppNepn  t}^e 
capitol  and  the  president's  house^  from  jtl^js  la^tpr  to- 
wards peorget;ofvn,  an4  njear  the  b^rr^ks  4n4  imy- 
yard  on  the  eastern  jbrai^ph-  Tb^  pul^lip  bni)4it)gf 
occupy  the  most  elevated  and  copvenient  situations, 
to  which  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  creek*  may  be  easily 
conducted,  as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  city 
not  already  watered  by  springs.  Tlie  streets  run  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  w^,  9T^9^^^S  ^^ 
other  at  right  angles,  ivith  the  p^ception  of  fiftepa, 
named  after  the  different  states,  ^4  ^hfc^  pm  ip  ^ 
angular  direction.  The  Pjennsyly^nia  street,  of  ave- 
nue, which  stretches  in  a  direcj;  line  froip  jbhp  presi- 
dent's house  to  th^  capitol,  is  a  ipilp  }p  lengtl^,  an^  I69 
feet  in  breadth  j  thp  |?feadth  pf  tl^e  i^^rrowpst  ^\j^pt^ 
is  from  90  to  100  feet. 


grown  luxurious  capital  would  be  the  fitt^f^tseat  for  learning  oreT^ 
legislation.  Pt^rbaps  the  true  interest  of  th^  Unjqn  would  ratber 
hold  Washington  sacred  to  science,  philosophy,  aqd  the  arts ;  a 
spot  in  some  degree  kept  holy  from  commercial  ayarice,  to  whjch 
the  members  of  the  diiTerent  states  may  repair  to  breathe  an  atroo. 
sphere  untainted  with  local  prejudices,  and  find  golden  leisure  for 
pursuits  and  speculations  of  public  utility.  Such  fanicies  wpuld  h^ 
day  dreams  elsewhere,  and  are  so  perhaps  here ;  but  America  is 
young  kk  the  career  of  knowledge;  she  has  the  light  of  former  ages, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  present  to  guide  her ;  she  has  not  crushed 
the  spirits  of  the  many  to  build  up  the  tyranny  of  (he  few,  and  the 
eye  of  imagination  may  dwell  upon  her  smilingly.'' — Hall's  Tia« 
vels,  p.  328. 
*  The  source  of  Tiber  creek  is  SS6  feet  above  the  level  of  thft 
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The  plan  of  the  citjr,  pf  which  we  have  given  an 
ei^raving,  is  univerwlly  adnured*  *   Th?  mort  eligibly 


*  The  ground  of  Washington  was  originally  the  property  of  pri» 
vale  individuals,  who,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  goTcmment, 
ceded  one  half  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  eohapced  pric^ 
of  the  other,  by  virtue  of  this  cession.  4^00  lots,  each  containing 
6265  superficial  feet,  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  have  been 
estimated  f  at  1,500,000  dollars.  Some  of  these  lots  have  been 
sold  at  forty.five  cents  per  foot,  though  the  common  price  is  from 
eight  to  ifteen  cents,  depending  on  the  advantages  of  situation. 
Near  the  centre  market  several  bav^  been  purchased  at  twenty-five 
cents,  j:  The  original  price  of  lots  was  from  200  to  SOO  dollart 
eachy  which  shows  that  their  value  has  considerably  diminished^ 
This  has  been  owing  to  different  causes,  and  particularly  to  the 
project  of  some  eastern  members  of  Congress  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  some  other  place.  The  value  of  thb  property  has . 
also  suffered  by  litigation.  In  1804  several  purchasers  refUsed  to 
pay  to  the  commissioners  of  the  government  the  sums  stipulated  ift 
the  deed  of  sale,  which  were  to  be  dbcharged,  according  to  agrees 
flient,  at  certain  fixed  dates.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the 
commissioners  ordered  the  lots  to  be  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  they  were  repurchased  by  the  former  proprietors  for 
one-tenth  of  the  original  cost;  by  which  circumstance  the  govern* 
ment  experienced  a  loss  of  70,000  dollars.  The  supreme  court,  to 
ivhom  the  case  was  submitted,  decided  in  favour  of  the  proprietors, 
alleging,  that,  as  a  remedy  had  been  sought  in  the  sale  of  the  lots, 
the  government  could  not  have  recourse  to  another,  and  it  also  be* 
oame  responsible  for  the  expences  of  the  law-suit,  amounting  to 
2000  dollars.  The  proprietors  united  in  support  of  their  mutual 
interests,  which  were  defended  by  all  the  ablest  lawyers,  except 
the  attorney-general,  who  stoocj  alone  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

A  house,  consisting  of  three  stories,  26  feet  in  front,  and  40  feet 
deep,  completely  finished,  costs  from  4000  to  6OOO  dollars.  A 
house  of  two  stories,  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  is  valued  at 
from  3000  to  4000  dollars* 

t  Bj  M.  Blodgct  t  From  Genml  Van  Ncsi, 
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places  have  been  selected  for  public  squares  and  public 
buildings.  The  capitol  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  is  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  tide- 
water of  the  Potomac,  and  sixty  or  seventy  above  the 
intermediate  surface.  This, edifice  will  present  a  front 
of  650  feet,  with  a  colonnade  of  260  feet,  and  16  Co- 
rinthian columns  Sl^  feet  in  height.  The  elevation  of 
the  dome  is  150  feet ;  the  basement  storey  20 ;  the 
/entablement  7 ;   the  parapet  6^ ;  the  centre  of  the 

The  rate  of  house-rent  is  proportioned  to  the  expence  of  the 
materialf  of  its  construction,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation. 
JSricks  cost  from  5f  ths  to  6^  dollars  per  thousand.  Their  dimen* 
•ions,  as  fixed  by  an  act  of  the  corporation,  are  Pfftfa,  4fth,  2|th 
inches. 

Calcareous  stone,  of  a  bluish  colour,  is  bropght  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Georgetown,  and  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  Uo- 
slacked  lime  costs  from  2  to  2^  dollars |7er  barrel.  Wood  is  cheap; 
pine  and  oak'are  brought  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeak. 
A  good  bricklayer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  every 
thousand  bricks.  Some  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  slate,  t^  gh 
generally  with  boards,  called  shingles,  the  use  of  which  ougut  to 
be  prohibited,  on  account  of  their  combustible  nature.  Wood  is 
chiefly  employed  for  fuel,  and  oak  and  faickery  are  preferred,  which 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  cord,  except  during  an  unu- 
sually severe  winter,  when  the  price  has  been  from  six  to  seven  dol- 
lars.  By  an  act  of  the  corporation  a  cord  of  wood  must  be  eight 
feet  in  length,  four  in  breadth,  and  "  welUstowed  and  packed." 
A  good  dray-horse  can  be  purchased  at  Washington  for  60,  a  sad- 
dle-horse for  130,  and  a  milch-cow  for  35  dollars. 

A  labourer  has  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  per  day ; 
female  servants,  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  month ;  a  cook,  fi om 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars;  a  sempstress  four  and  a  half  dollars/)^ 
month ;  a  coachman,  nine  or  ten  dollars.  A  shoemaker,  who  makes 
a  pair  of  shoes  daily,  gains  a  dollar  and  a  half;  for  the  leather  costs 
but  one  dollar,  and  the  shoes  sell  at  two  and  a  half* 
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buildingi  from  the  east  to  the  west  portico»  is  S40  feet. 
The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be 
of  solid  masonry  of  hewn  stone,  which,  in  appearance, 
resembles  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland 
stone.  The  centre,  or  great  body  of  the  building,  is 
not  yet  commenced,  but  the  two  wings  are  nearly 
finished.  The  north  wing,  which  contains  the  senate 
chamber,  has  the  form  of  a  s^ment,  with  a  double- 
arched  dome,  and  Ionic  pillars.  It  is  adorned  witlf 
portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mary  Antoinette.  Un- 
der the  senate  chamber  are  commodious  rooms  for  the 
library,  and  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  south  wing,  containing  the  hall  o£  representa- 
tives, and  rooms  for  transacting  business  by  c(Hnmit- 
tees,  is  of  a  circular  form,  adorned  with  twenty-foiur 
Corinthian  pillars,  behind  which  are  galleries  and  lob* 
bies  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  listen  to  the 
<lebates« 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  1794<,  the  north  wing 
was  finished  in  1801,  the  south  wing  in  I8O7. 
The  interior  was  originally  of  wood,  which  soon  de- 
cayed ;  and  to  substitute  stone,  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  whole  arrangement.  This  magnificent 
edifice  is  the  joint  composition  of  several  artists  ^ 
Thornton,  Latrobe,^  Hallet,  and  Hatfield.  From 
the  Capitol  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  river  Potomac^ 
of  Geoi^etown,  and  Alexandria. 

The  president's  house  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is 
170  feet  in  length,  and  85  in  breadth.     It  resembles 


*  The  view  of  this  building,  givea  with  the  plan  of  the  city,  wu 
engraved  after  the  drawing  of  this  artist. 
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Lemster-faoute,  in  Dubliti,  and  i^  ihneh  admired. 
Even  the  poet  Moore  styles  it  tk  *•  gtand  edifice,"  a 
"  noble  structure.*'  The  view  from  the  windows 
fr^inting  the  riter  is  extremely  belmtifUL 

One  of  the  objects  embraced  by  the  original  plan 
y^BS  the  establishment  of  a  university,  on  an  esltensive 
tode,  fbr  the  whole  Union.  A  cornmnnication  wai 
made  on  this  subject  by  the  president  to  the  Congreis 
in  18 17. 

llie  public  offices,  the  treasury,  department  of  state^ 
and  of  war,  are  mtuated  in  a  line  with,  and  at  the 
distance  of  450  feet  from,  the  president's  house.  These 
bbilding^  of  two  stories,  have  120  feet  in  front,  60  in 
breadth,  and  16  feet  in  height,  and  are  ornamented 
ffith  a  white  st<yne  basement,  which  rises  6  or  7  feet 
above  the  surface.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  form 
a  communication  between  these  offices  and  the  house 
of  the  president,  a  plan  which  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned. 

The  jail  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  100  by  21 
feet.  The  infirmary  is  a  neat  building*  There  are 
three  commodious  marke^places,  built  at  the  expence 
tf  the  corporation. 

The  pnbHc  buildings  at  the  navy-yard  are  the  bar* 
racks,  a  work-shop,  and  thtee  large  brick  buildings 
for  the  reception  of  naval  stores.  The  bahtu^  con- 
structed of  brick,  are  6OO  feet  in  lengthy  SO  in 
breadth,  annd  20  in  height.  At  the  hevd  of  the 
bairrack-yard  is  the  coloiiers  honse^  Which  is  iieift  and 
commodious.  The  work-shop,  planned  by  Latrobe, 
is  900  feet  in  length. 
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ThS  jpitett  oUce,  constructed  according  to  the 
of  J.  Hobain,  Esq.  (who  gained  the  prize  for 
thdt  of  the  president's  house,)  consists  of  3  stories^ 
^d  h  IW  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  It  is  or- 
namented with  a  pediment,  and  six  Ionic  pilasters. 
From  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands  the  richly- 
hooded  hills  rise  on  every  side,  and  preseht  a  scena 
bf  uneq[ualled  beauty. 

In  the  suntHnfef*  of  1814  this  metropolis  wa(s  taken 
(K>^3esdoil  of  by  an  English  naval  and  land  forccy 
which  set  fife  to  the  capitol,  president's  house,  public 
offices,  and  riavy-yard.  The  moveable  property  de- 
stroyed at  tht  latter  place  has  been  estimated  at 
4(17,743  dollars ;  the  l6ss  sustained  in  buildings  and 
fiitures  Ut  91,425;  the  expences  of  rebuilding  at 
62,370 ;  in  all,  671,541  dollars.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  {Mirtial  destruction  of  the  capitol,  president's 
house,  and  other  public  edifices,  has  been  climated 
at  460,000  dollars;  ra  all,  1,031,541  dollars.  Tli6 
iluperiiitendetit  of  the  public  buildings,  in  his  report, 
dated  the  29th  of  October  18l4,  gave  the  following 
statement  of  their  cost  down  to  the  date  of  iheH  de« 
Struction : — 

North  wing  of  the  capito),  iftclAdiog  the  fonndati^  wbXU  of  both 
wings,  and  of  the  centre  or  main  building^  and  of  allerationt 
and  repairs;  .  •  4  J7>^^$  doHari* 

South  wing  of  the  capitoly  •  •         S29J74, 

President's  house,  -  •  SS'^fSS^ 

Public  offices,  .  •  •        9S,6lS 


Total,  -  .  1,215,111  dolfars* 
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Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
near  Washington  on  the  Potomac  Bottoms,  but  wheat 
is  now  the  staple  produce.  Certain  tracts  of  these 
lands  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  sold  at 
from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre.,* 

Taxes. — In  I8O7,  a  yearly  tax  of  one- dollar  was 
laid  on  all  species  of  dogs.  And  in  August  ISOOy  an 
additional  annual  t^  of  nine  dollars  was  laid  <m  all 
female  dogs.  In  1810,  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent  or 
fifty  cents  qn  the  value  of  every  hundred  dollars,  was 
laid  on  real  and  personal  property.  On  male  slaves, 
between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  belonging 
to  residents  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  yearly  tax  of 
a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  was  imposed,  and  one  dollar  on- 
ly on  all  female,  slaves,  between  fift;een  and  forty  years. 
The  taxes  on  private  carriages  are  as  follows:  A  coach, 
per  annumj  fift;een  dollars  \  a  chariot,  or  post  chaise, 
twelve;  a  phaeton,  nine;  four-wheeled  carriages  of 
any  other  description,  with  steel  springs,  six;  with 
wooden  springs,  three;  with  wooden  spars,  two;  cur* 
ricle,  chaise,  chair,  or  sulky,  three. 

Of  the  Negroes  or  Blacks. — Most  of  the  domestic 
and  field  labour,  at  Washington,  is  performed  by  blade 
slaves,  on  the  subject  of  which,  the  same  opinion  pre- 
Vttls  there  as  in  the  West  Indies,  that  without  them 


♦  Prices  at  Washington  in  March  ISIS.  Beef  4id.  to  6d.  per 
pound;  pork  the  same;  potatoes,  3«.  4d.  per  bushel;  bread,  2d« 
per  pound;  beer,  6Jd,  per  bottle;  mills,  5^.  per  quart;  tea, 
48.  6d.  to  iSs  6d.  per  pound;  coffee,  12|d.  to  l6d.;  sugar,  549* 
to  908.  per  hundred. 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate  the  soil.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  procure  white  serrants,  whose  wages  are  high. 
Another  inconvenience  is,  tliat  from  interest,  caprice, 
or  the  love  of  change,  they  seldom  remain  long  with 
the  same  master.  They  are  unwilling  to  associate 
with  the  blacks,  and  seeing  their  former  companions 
on  the  i*oad  to  independence,  their  constant  effort  is 
to  free  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  servitude. 
The  daily  expence  of  a  black  slave  has  been  estimated 
as  follows: 

DoL  CIS. 
His  price  is  about  500  dollars,  which,  at  6  per  cent, 

the  lawful  interest,  is                •                       -  SO  0 

For  risk  or  accidents,  •  30  0 
For  a  peck  of  Indian  meal  per  week,  or  thirteen 

bushels  per  year,  at  50  cents,                      -  6  50 

Two  pounds  of  salt  meat  per  week,                •  7  50 

A  barrel  of  fish  per  annum,  •  -  4  0 
To  which  must  be  added,  for  fowls,  vegetables,  milk, 

&c*  per  annum,                -                       •  5  0 

For  clothing,                •                       •  15  0 

In  all,  98      0 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  daily  expence  is 
nearly  twenty-seven  cents.  A  white  labourer  usually 
earns  three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  or  seventy-five  cents 
per  day;  but  as  he  is  more  industrious,  he  performs 
more  work.  The  masters  or  proprietors  of  stout  black 
labourers  hire  them  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  a-year. 
Their  food  and  clothing  are  estimated  at  thirty-five 
dollars.  Most  of  the  slaves  at  Washington  are  well 
clad  and  nourished.  They  are  usually  very  civil. 
Besides  their  uncommon  desire  for  spirituous  liquors. 


tliey  irk  fouA  df  ttlmngthg  their  wires;  and,  is  ^tl  al 
a  sepaif^Gfn  talked  pi^e,  a  tibw  aitachmeirt  i ^  fbrmed. 
Celibacy  is  unkftowh  among  them.  Masters  dd  Hot 
force  them  to  work  when  adraneed  in  years.  * 


♦The  following  account  of  Yaro,  an  African,  still  living  in 
Georgetown,  was  communicated  to  me  by  General  Mason. 

Yaro,  before  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was  brought  from 
Africa  to  the  United  States,  and  there  sold  Hi  d  slave  to  a  family, 
who  lived  near  Georgetown,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  After 
many  years  of  hard  labour  and  faithful  service,  his  roaster  gave 
him  his  freedom  as  a  reward.  Yaro  resolved  to  be  independent, 
lie  toiled  late  and  early,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ho  had 
amassed  100  dollars.  This  sum,  which  he  considered  as  a  fortune, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant,  by  whose  death  and  iusol* 
vency  all  was  lost,  and  Yaro  fotind  himself  again  in  the  samt 
situation  as  when  he  became  free.  This  affected  him  much; 
his  usual  strength  had  abated,  and  old  age  was  coming  on.;  but  he 
still  cherished  the  hope  of  independence.  He  worked  all  day  at 
ttxed  tvages,  and,  in  the  evening,  he  made  nets,  baskets,  and  other 
articles  for  sale.  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  he  was  again  rich  i 
another  hundred  dollars  were  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  This  amount 
he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another  merchant,  of  Georgetown,  who 
also  became  a  bankrupt.  Yaro  was  sad,  but  his  courage  and  hkbiti 
of  industry  suffered  no  change.  He  again  resolved  to  be  indepeii* 
dent,  before  the  day  came  when  he  could  no  longer  work.  He  re- 
neweci  his  task  of  daily  labour,  which  he  continued  without  rtlaxa* 
tioh  for  several  year^.  He  again  found  himself  in  po^essioh  of 
another  And  a  better  fo^fotie,  200  dollars.  By  the  ddvice  of  i 
friend,  who  explained  to  him  the  ntitxitt  of  a  bank,  i^e  ]hifeh«^ed 
shares  to  this  amount  in  that  of  Columbia^  in  his  o>^n  name,  th^ 
interest  of  which  now  affords  him  a  comfortable  support.  Though 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  he  walks  erect,  is  active,  cheerful,  and 
good-naiuTed.  His  history  is  known  to  several  respectabte  fami- 
lies, who  treat  him  with  aUention.   On:  Chrfstmiti,  hri^  gtefit  rf^ftght 


Go*miifnint.--^Th&  dirtrict  of  Columbia^  weSt  rf  tte 
P«dln«c,  k  fttibj^t  to  the  kws  of  Virginia,  and  <o  tfe* 
feairt  cf  this  river^  tof  thosfe  of  Maryland;  though  ufldfet 
the  special  dii^ctiotl  of  congrfess.  The  city  is  govferti*. 
ed  by  the  laws  of  the  corporation* 

TJie  Corporation.— The  inhabitants  cf  the  t\ty 
foritt  a  body,  politic  and  corporate,  tinder  the  title  of 
"  Mayor  and  Council  of  Washington/*  The  cdunci/, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  not  under  twenty-fire 
years  of  age,  is  elected  annually  by  the  free  white  male 
inhabitants  aged  twenty-one  or  upwards,  who  hdvfe 
paid  taxes  the  year  preceding  the  electiotn,  and  is 
divided  into  two  chambers,  the  first  of  whieh  hate 
seven,  and  the  second  five  members.  The  fines, 
penalties,  aftd  fcfrfeitures  imposed  by  the  cottttdli  }f 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  are  recdtered.  Hie 
small  debts,  before  a  magistrate;  aud  if  greater  than 
this  sum,  by  an  action  of  debt  in  the  disttict-court  of 
Columbia.  In  1806,  the  cotpt^tatiiHi  p^ss6d  ai!i  act 
to  establish  an  infirmary,  (north  of  F.  street,  No. 
448,)  for  which  the  sum  of  2000  doUats  Was  af)pro- 
priated,  and  trustees  appointed  for  the  superinteri- 
denee  of  this  establishment.  In  Atigust  1810,  a  sum 
Dot  exceeding  1000  dollars  was  approfri'iated,  for 
the  support  off  the  infirm  and  diseased;  and  the  eof- 


is  to  fire  a  gun  under  their  windows  at  break  of  day,  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  signal  for  his  dram.  When  young,  he  was  the  best 
swimmer  ever  seen  on  the  Potomac ;  and  (hough  his  musclei  are 
now  somewhat  stiffened  by  age,  he  still  finds  pleasure  in  this 
exercise. 
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poration  have  allotted  certain  squares  (numbered  109 
and  1026)  for  places  of  interment,  which  are  situated 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  .populous  part  of  the 
city.     Two  dollars  are  the  price  of  a  grave. 

The  canal,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  creek, 
and  connecting  the  Potomac  with  its  eastern  branch, 
is  nearly  completed.  Mr  Law,  ♦  the  chief  promoter 
of  thii^  undertaking,  proposes  to  establish  packet-boats, 
to  run  between  the  Tiber  creek  and  the  Navy- Yard,  a 
conveyance  which  may  be  rendered  more  economical 
and  comfortable  than  the  hackney-coach.  This  canal 
is  to  be  navigable  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  water. 
If  the  nett  profits  exceed  fifleen  per  cent  on  the  sum 
expended,  the  ei^cess  is  to  be  paid  to  the  mayor  and 
city  council. 

The  Potomac  bridge  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  company,  or  board  of  commissioners,  and  the 
funds  were  raised  by  a  subscription  consisting  of  2000 
shares,  at  100  dollars  per  share.  The  expences  of  the 
work  amounted  to  96,000  dollars,  and  consequently 
the  real  value  of  a  share  was  forty-eight.  The  bridge, 
which  is  covered  with  planks  of  white  and  yellow  pine, 
s  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  supported  by  strong  piles, 
^  from  eighteen  to  forty  feet,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water,  t  A  neat  ndling  separates  the  foot  from 
the  horse-way.    By  means  of  a  simple  crank  and  pul- 


*  Brother  to  Lord  EUenborougk. 

f  This  bridge  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  British^  but  hat 

since  been  re-established. 
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ley,  tlie  draw-bridge,  for  the  passage  of  vessds,  is 
raised  by  the  force  of  oue  individual. 

The  tolls  are  high,  a  four-horse  carriage,  1^  dollar; 
a  two-horse  carriage,  1  dollar;  a  four-horse  waggon, 
62^  cents;  a  two-horse  waggon,  37f ;  a  gig,  3C^; 
a  horse,  18|- ;  a  man,  6|^.  The  toll  of  1810  amount- 
ed to  9000  dollars.  The  interest  of  the  stock  has 
risen  to  eight  per  cent  After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
the  corporation  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  bridge  be- 
come the  property  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that,  in  plan- 
ning this  city,  some  provision  was  not  made  for  pre- 
serving the  fine  trees  which  covered  the  soil,  in  those 
situations  where  they  would  have  been  useful  or  orna- 
mental. The  whole  of  the  natural  wood  has  been  cut 
down,  and  its  place  is  very  poorly  supplied  by  some 
few  Lombardy  poplars,  which  afford  neither  shade  nor 
shelter.  This  is  an  error  which  nothing  but  time  can 
repair. 

The  patent  qffice  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
Thornton,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  now  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars 
per  annum.  To  obtain  a  patent  for  an  art  or  machine, 
the  inventor,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  declares 
upon  oath,  before  a  justice  of  the  county  where  he  re- 
sides, that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  true  inventor; 
and  he  gives  a  description  of  this  art  or  machine,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  accompanied,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  drawing,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  de- 
scription is  inserted  in  the  patent,  for  which  the  sum 
of  thirty  dollars  is  paid  to  the  treasury  department. 
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l£  t\ijp  applicAQ^  is  not  a  gitisen  of  the  Vn^d  Statm, 
he  must  declare^  pR  oatht  that  |ie  ha$  resided  tharem 
more  than  two  years.  The  copy-rjght  of  books,  prints, 
m£^9  &c.  is  secured  by  depositipg  a  copy  thereof  iu 
the  clerk's  ofiBce  of  the  district  court,  where  th^  ^- 
thor  or  proprietor  reside^.  Xbis  is  r^cprded  and  pub* 
lished  in  one  or  ipore  newsp^p^rs,  during  four  weeks, 
cominencing  within  twQ  nipnths  of  the  date  of  the 
repprd.  The  right  is  thus  aecured,  for  the  qmce  rf 
fourteen  years,  to  the  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States ;  and  by  a  renewal  of  those  formalities, 
it  is  extended  to  their  e^^ecutors,  administrators,  ^nd 
assigns,  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years.  The 
patents  issued  from  the  1st  ot  August  1790,  to  the 
1st  of  January  ISO;!?,  were  ^98 ;  and  the  amount  re* 
ceived  at  the  treasury  department  for  patents,  from 
1801  to  1809  inclusive,  was  upwards  of  27,000 
dollars. 

Banks,  S^c. — Exclusive  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  seven  banks  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, the  state  of  whose  a£&irs  is  exhibited  in  t^e  an* 
nexed  table. 


iz; 
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Hie  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Alexandria  ww 
incorporated  in  1798,  with  the  power  of  having  a  ca- 
pital of  12,500  shares,  at  twenty  dollars  a  share,  or 
250,000  dollars.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-foiu*  shares  were  subscribed,  and  the  instalments 
called  for  amounted  to  thirteen  dollars  a  share,  making 
the  capital  96,6^  dollars,  which,  during  nineteen 
years,  was  found  adequate  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. In  February  1814,  the  secretary  stated,  **  that, 
owing  to  war,  there  was  not  a  cent  at  risk,  and  that 
the  entire  capital  was  vested  in  the  stodc  of  the  Alex- 
andria and  Potomac  banks/' 

JEdtication. — By  an  act  of  the  city  council^  in  De- 
cember 1804,  the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees,  se- 
ven of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
the  council,  and  six  by  individuals,  who  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  Hie  net  proceeds  of  taxes 
on  slaves  and  dogs,  of  licences  for  carriages,  and  hacks 
for  ordinaries  and  taverns,  for  selling  wines  and  spirits, 
for  billiard  tables,  for  hawkers  and  pedlars,  for  theatri- 
cal and  other  public  amusements,  are  employed  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  academies  in  the  city,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  corporation,  which  were  established  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are 
supported  by  the  corporation.  In  these  two  seminaries 
there  are  generally  from  120  to  150  scholars,  includ- 
ing those  who  pay  for  their  tuition.  The  houses  are 
large  and  commodious,  and  were  intended  to  be  the 
germ  of  a  national  university,  in  conformity  to  the 

19 


{dan  dtsoribediJi  the  laat  will  ^  Ganend  Waskhigtoii^ 
There  ane^  tteikUji^  twelve  or  more  aohoob  in  diflbpenC 
puts  of  ifae  ctty»  wiiere  the  terms  of  tukion  are  WMfear 
five  dollars  per  quarter. 

The  QUheUc  College  of  QeorgetowUf  which  was 
eoected)  and  is  auppocud^  by  subscription^  commemc^A 
in  the  year  1790,  imder  the  direotion  of  the  incorpa* 
nrted  Catholic  clergy  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  ia 
a  fine  brick  building,  canstsdng  of  thnae  stories*  ja 
length  153  feet,  and  3S  ia  breadth,  and  is  ftted  £mc 
the  reception  of  200  students.  The  t^ios  of  tuitioa 
are  as  follows :  Students  above  twdve  years  of  age  pay 
250  ddlars ;  and  under  that  age,  200)  those  wIk>  at* 
tend  the  classes  of  philoao^y  pay  tSO,  owing  to 
eKtraordiMry  expences,  md  some  particular  indidgaoi** 
eies.  The  pa3rnients  ace  made  half'-yeaiiy  in  adianee^ 
To  be  a^bnitted  as  a  pensioner,  the  student  mnst  he 
a  Aaman  Catbdic«  If  a  Protestant,  he  boards  in  a 
he«se  convenient  to  the  eoU^e^  whaa^  he  enjoys  equal 
advantages  with  the  Catholi(»,  except  as  to  adnussion 
to  the  instruction  and  exerciaes  of  the  Roman  religion^ 
The  .students  are  inatnicted  in]  the  Ea^sh^  Frendiit 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  in  geography,  arithmetic^ 
algebra,  geraietry,  and  the  diffin'ent  hranohai  «f  elassi* 
eal  education.  Poblie  exareinatinns  ana  hoMoi  £siir 
times  ar-year^i 

Afiioe  sckooi  has  been  lately  Minhfisbed  kf  fnk^ 
scription,  to  he^oondnoted  aeoordi^gtotheirfinof  Mr 
LttBcaater,  who  bos  engaged  to  aand  >kwo  maiiNSKSifeaii 
England  for  its  superintendaace  a^d  jliaeidisflu  ^Dbii 
seminary  was  incorporated  in  1^9,  hy  act  of  cuii|gress» 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Trust^s  of  the  Geoiyetown. 

roh.  uu  o 
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Lafncaster  Sclxool:  Society/'    The  trutees  are  twehe* 
ill  number ;  and  throe  siacooanir8»  duty  elected  and  ap* 
pointody  form  a  corpontkm.  and  body  polkic^  in  lav 
and  in  fact. 

A  Public  Library  has  been  lately  ertablkhad,  by 
the  subscription  of  200  indi?id«al%  at  twelve  dolhs 
each ;  and  the  directors  of  this  association  have  ofalaia- 
od  an  act  of  incorporatkm^  with  powers  oiitaUe  to  the 
direction  of  the  estaUiahmait.  Mr  Boyle^  a  painter 
from  Baltimore,  collects  olqects  di  natural  history,  to 
ferm  a  museum. 

Hiere  is  no  reading*room  at  Washington,  which  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  ^fusion  of  newspapers  received 
there  by  members  of  congress,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  I8I79  seven  newspapers  were  publidied  in 
the  district.  In  one  of  these,  the  National  Inielligef^ 
^  eery  the  acts,  and  sometimes  the  opinions,  of  the  govern* 
ment  are  first  eonnhunicated  to  the  puUic  ;  luad  it  is 
owing  to  this  oircimistance,  that,  in  Europe^  it  is  gne« 
rally  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  executive  audwri> 
ty.  This  paper  is  published  thrice  a^weeJi^  Other 
two  are  on  the  same  scale ;  two  a{^ar  weekly^  and 
two  daily. 

-  Of  societies  there  are,  the  Humane  Society,  tht 
Washington  Whig  iSooiety,  two  mason  lodges^  die 
Cdumbian  Institute,  founded  in  I8I7 ;  tt^d  the  Co* 
kunbian  Agricultural  Society.  This  last  consists  of 
900  members,  who  pay  tm  dollars  a*year  each,  whidi 
is  expraded  in  piemiums  for  the  best  cattle,  ckddi#  flan* 
Mis,  storings,  carpets,  &c.  * 

■1  I  I      I    '  I    ...         I    I ■  ■  I  r 

♦  At  the  exhibition  in  1802,  a  steer  was  produced,  fed  in  She. 
'aandoSh  valley,  whic^  was  stated  to  weigh  2700  pounds.    '    '" 
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.  The  Jmerkim  Society  fin- Ckkkmumg  I^^ 
iffCehur  wm  eAaUiihed  in  the  end  of  i81&  Its  ob- 
jeet  10  U^  procure  a  sitaition  <m  the  weilern  cotvt  of 
Afiricft»  to  which  free  people  of  colour  may,  with  their 
tmn  coDseut,  be  tran^orted.  At  the  firM  amuTersaiy 
SMeting  of  the  soci^y  held  at  Washington  on  the  1st 
Junary  1818,  it  was  stated,  diat  the  plan  had  UMt 
with  great  support  in  the  different  states*}  that  auxi* 
liary  societies  bad  been  fonned  in  New  York^  PhiU- 
drlphia,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio  i  and  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed that  it  would  receive  countenance  and  assistance 
from  the  government.  Itsomect  is  of  vast  c(msequ^nce 
to  Nocth  America.  The  eidstence  of  slavery  in  the 
United  Sta^s  creates  distinctions  which  tend  to  dis* 
courage  regular  habks  of  industry  in  pansoss  of  colour 
who  obtain  their  freedom*  And  the  dangers  to  so- 
eaety  from  the  multiplication  of  this  degraded  and  vi« 
eioua  population,  has  induced  most  of  the  states  where 
there  are  slaves,  to  pass  laws  against  their  emancipa- 
tion. But  were  a  colony  provided  to  which  emanci- 
pafted  slaves  could  be  removed,  it  is  not  doubted,  that 
mimy  would  be  liberated  by  individuals  who  cannot  in* 
dulge  their  humanity  in  this  way  at  present  without 
iHJury  to  society.  At  the  merting  in  January  1818,  it 
jwas  Tembred  to  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  look  out  for  a  prqier  situation  for  the  colO' 
ny  $  and  these  persons  were  instructed  to  visit  Xx)nd<H| 
on  their  way  thither,  and  consult  with  the  managers  of 
the  African  Institution. 

Religiwu-^hk  the  district  of  Columbia,  as  in  aU 
odier  parts  of  the  United  States,  religion  is  c<msidered 
as  an  affiur  of  consci^ce*    The  government  does  not 


iuteifere  in  ^iritaal  eonceras,  m  that  llie  woi>d  t^er- 
once,  whieh  ifnpli^s  (K>wer»  or  iiHmop^>  is  VfMHtj  un- 
known.  T%eire  are  d^rent  fl^ete,  «nd  •  great  varieiy 
of  religioua  <^iom)  biil  no  dmention«  The  a&Md 
salary  of  a  elergyman  at  Washingtim  »  aboot  1000  M* 
hrs,  with  a  miM  tnansion  and  lot  of  land» — a  protiskm 
which  18  said  lo  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of  aft* 
mily ;  aind  it  is  probably  owing  lo  this  drcBmstasee, 
thiA  two  elergymen,  the  one  a  Piresbyterian,  asd  liie 
other  a  Baptist,  have  derirahips  ih  the  treasmry  depart- 
ment.  The  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryhind,  in  rrfatiM 
to  the  clergy,  admit  of  no  external  badge  or  disthtetira 
of  their  order  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but 
only  in  the  exefcise  of  their  sacred  functions  m  thek 
redpccti^  places  of  di^ne  wor^ip.  Ksewhere»  and 
at  other  times,  it  is  as  impossiMe  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  crowd,  as  to  recognise  their  places  of  Wa^ 
Aip,  which  are  without  steeple,  cross,  bdl>  or  other 
distinctive  sign  of  religious  appropriation.  By  an 
act  of  December  1792,  for  the  suppresaon  t)f  viee, 
and  punishing  the  disturbers  of  religious  worsh^, 
persons  offendmg  in  these  respects  are  liaMe  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  to  be  bound  o^er  to  good  be* 
haviour.  For  profane  sweiuing  and  drunkenness,  ^ 
penalty  is  ei^y^ree  cents ;  and  fat  kbomitig  <mi 
Sunday,  one  dollar  and  seventy-#<^  cents,  i^plibdMe 
to  idl  persons,  and  especially  to  apprentices,  ^sewAils, 
and  slaves.  For  adultery  (of  «^ich  tlvere  is  bcbok^ 
an  example)  the  punishment  is  twenty  dfdkrs;  ibr 
fornication  (which  is  too  coBMnon)  one  hidf  of  Ais 
sum. 
The  Medical  PfQ^^n.^*-^  1815  th^t  were  in 


Jf[$sikiag^MBk  vim  p1iyiifii|iM»  mi  tmt  apQ&Manesp 
who  wem  alio  pbysimni}  ikek  Aie  in  the  atj  is  s 
Mar  a  i»pit ;  in  tbf  oovi^  it  i»  ragulated  by  tha 
diitwoe.  Yowig  BiaPft  dafltiMd  for  thii  profestunt 
luually  study  oae  or  twa  yaan  with  a  phyiician,  aa4 
afterwaida  hear  medical  laoturesmie  w  two  years  moM 
lA  the  eott^gas  of  Fbiladalphia  or  BaUimof6«  for  ad- 
siisiioa  to  the  exercise  of  this  fNrofession  thave  are  no 
rogqlatioiis  $  and  any  persom  howenar  unskilful,  HMy 
oieMSse  itf  though  in  oppositMi  to  an  aot  of  the  as* 
aeniUy  of  Maryland^  of  1799>  which  not  being  rescind- 
«dL  Wffim  to  the  distriot  of  Wadungtoa.  By  this  act 
a  modieal  faculty  was  established  in  that  states  wA 
powers  to  select  twelve  persons  of  the  bast  meilical 
abilities,  who,  after  a  strict  examination  of  medical 
students,  or  inspection  of  their  collie  diploma^  ace 
authorized  to  grant  them  licences  to  practise  as  physi- 
cian or  surgeon.  The  penalty  for  the  infractiQ^  of 
tbiaact  is  fifty  dollars.  This,  or  some  similai:  r^^uhi^ 
tim$  ought  to  be  enjforoed  at  Washington ;  for  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  this,  as  of  every  other  country, 
are  unable  to  judge  of  those  qualifications  which  a  phy- 
sician ought  to  possess*  It  is  likely  the  Medical  So- 
csiety  established  by  the  medical  men  of  Washiqgton 
and  Georgetown,  in  Se|^;eniber  I8I7,  may  lead  to  the 
adiq^tioa  (^  a  better  system. 

Georgebyam  is  finely  situated  on  the  north-east  side 
.  of  iJbe  Potomac  rivers  It  is  divided  from  Wa3hington 
by  Rock  creek,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges. 
The  distance  of  Geoigetowu  from  Alexandria  is  ten 
miles ;  and  there  is  a  daily  conmiunioation  between 
these  two  places  by  means  of  a  packet-boat^ 
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hk  1810,  Ae  pc^lation  ef  QeargeUmn  tM  np« 
WBidmiiJOOO.  Some  trade  has  been  "carried  en  be* 
tween  tbk  port  and  the  West  Indies^  Mr  Sedtt,  in 
bift  Geographical  Dictionary,  informs  us,  that  the  eK« 
ports  of  17^  amounted  to  128,9^4  dollars.  Flour 
and  other  articles  are  transported  to  Alexandria  in 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  mwe  than  nine  feet  water. 
•  The  houses  of  Georgetovm,  which  are  chiefly  <tf 
brick,  hare  a  neat -appearance.  Several  were  built  be^ 
£Mre  the  jstieets  were  formed)  which  gave  rise  to  an 
observation  from  a  French  lady,  tliat  Georgetown  had 
houses  without  streets, — Washington  streets  without 
houses.  The  bank  is  a  neat  building.  The  ehurches, 
under  the  direction  <^  trustees,  are  plain  and  without 
prnament*  * 


*  About  a  mile  beyond  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac  river,  theie 
is  a  cannon  fonndcry,  belonging  to  Mr  Foxhall,  a  native  of  £ng* 
land,  tb^  machinery  of  which  was  erected  by  a  Scotsman  of  the 
pame  of  Glasgow*  Hiere  art  two  boring  mills  situated  near  eadi 
other.  In  one,  five  caimoaa  are  bored  at  the  same  time ;  in  the 
oiher,  three*  The  streams  which  moye  th^  machinery  are  smalli 
bnt  the  water  falls  to  great  advantage  over  an  overshot  wheel  of 
twenty  nine  feet  in  diameter.  About  thirty  workmefi  are  employ- 
ed, chiefly  emigrants  from  Europe.  Foremen  'have  two  dollars ; 
moulders,  one  and  a  half;  and  common  workmen,  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  per  day.  The  iron  ore,  of  aa  excellent  qualityi  is  broo^t 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  ne^r  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  rare 
that  a  gun  bursts  in  firing  it  with  a  double  charge.  A  cannon  was 
lately  cast  at  this  foundery,  of  100  pounds  ball,  to  uhich  was  given 
the  name  of  Columbiad.  It  requires  two  days  to  make  a  cannon, 
§ni  two  to  bore  it.  The  price  is  L.  50  currency  per  ton.  TTi* 
profits  of  tl^^  establishpaent  are  yery  coDsiderable^ 
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Xiiiery-«toUefi  are  cirtiblifiKed,  wh^  9oM.wcl41e- 
j^ofses  nuy  be  hired  far  a  dollar  aad  a  half  per  day# 
.  ^ibstr^iKfria.— The  towa  of  AlexaMbria,  fon»eriy 
iDamed  JSelhaveD,  is  pfeasantly  .situated  osk  the  Virginiat 
or  west  side  of  the  river  Potomac,  at  the  distanee  of 
AX  miles,  in  a  southern  direction,  iron  Waabii^on 
jcitgr.  The  streets,  iik^^  those  of  PhihiABJ^>hia,  maim 
/Btraj^t  lines,  and  uDttersect  each  other  at  right  ai^les^ 
The  houses  are  of  a  neat  constructuNi*  Those  erected 
at,theeipence  of  the  jmblio  are  an  Efoscopal  ehun^ 
an  neademy,  courts-house,  bank,  and  jail.  AbvMtadrJB 
has  carried  on  a  considerable  copomeree  with  New  0*. 
Jeans,  and  also  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Md 
0ome  Euwpean  ports.  The  warehouses  and  wberA 
are  very  ccunmodious.  Vessels  of  ^00  too$  lie  in  th^ 
bascms.  Some  have  sailed  from  this  port  with  1200 
hogdieads  of  tobacco  cm  board.  * 


•  The  tonnage  of  Alexandria,  in  December  1815,  amounted  to 
14,959,  that  of  the'  whole  district  of  Cahmrbia  to  21,755  tons. 
'  Of  this  amount  1 1,280  waft  registereii  tonnage  employed  in  foreign 
trade.  The  goods,  wares,  aad  marchandise^f  the  growth  and  pro* 
duce  of  the  United  States^  exported  during  three  months,  ending  the 
SOth  June  1811^  amounted!  to  833,720  dollars.  Ofilour  there 
were  72,671  barrels ;  of  corn,  83,752  barrels.  The  other  articles 
were  bread,  rice,  beans,  oats,  rye,  meat,  £rc.  In  ifais  ^same  space 
#f  time,  35,610  poonds  of  iour,  with  a  consiiieraUe  ^a»iti^  of 
com*  rye,.and  wheat,  were  exported  to  different  ports  of  the  Unite4 
States,  beyond  the  c^pes  of  Virginia.  The  whde  qu^mtitj  of  floor 
exported,  at  the  then  average  price  of  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  barrel,  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  Is  said, 
that  the  bread  formerly  shipped  at  this  port,  for  the  use  of  ther 
English  fleet  on  -the  West  India  statbn,  amounted  to  1 00,000 
iloUars  per  oitmrr* 
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IWt  hare  hmm  ramy  hikuts  mimg  tte  prittdpal 
meit^httito  cf  t^k  pbce^  in  odMeqveviee  of  ioms 
HbTMd^  or  uirfrntotiale  speenlttioM.  ThosMilM^  ear* 
ry  ott  businefm  at  present  rnxfixnf  their  eapknk  n  a 
morii  caotiouB  mnoer. 

Miiniifactures  are  yet  in  their  infaticy.  Tiwaiamh 
IsMories  of  e«t  naik  hate  been  ktely  eitaJMAed^  and 
eevmil  of  wooUen  and  other  cloths.  Houae-iM*  k 
ehei^i  for^  except  along  the  baion$y  k  i*  oot  tMre  titan 
tilt  per  emti  and  in  Mine  places  nee  lutf  that  a^m. 
%  a  census  taken  in  18i7>  the  inhabitaots  were  iewnd 
iobe,^«^i!rhite8,^51d}  Maoks»  fi6l^  (ef  vvhom  ICM^ 
were  free.)  Totals  »159«  In  this  year  a  lottery  was 
authorized  by  congress  to  raise  ftmda  Sw  biiddiag  a 
|ienkentiaryi  a  city-halh  md  two  Lancaatrian  seheols^ 

There  are  already  five  churches^  Protestant,  Freriby* 
tenan,  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Baptist*  In  the  aei^ 
demy  there  are  forty  scholars,  thirty-five  of  whom 
learn  Latin  and  classical  literaturCf  and  twenty-one 
)!eading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  are  nine  or 
ten  physicians,  but  there  is  no  medical  society*  Any 
person  may  exercise  this  profession^  In  the  town  the 
usual  fee  is  a  dollar  per  visit ;  and  five  dollars,  to  and 
within  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  Here,  as  in  Waah* 
ittgton,  the  obstetric  ait  is  in  the  handa  of  old  women, 
who  are  supposed  to  possess  it  as  a  ^ft  of  nat«re«  A 
few  years  ago  Alexandria  was  visited  by  the  yellew 
fever,  which  swept  08*200  persons.  Great  precau- 
tions are  now  taken  to  prevent  the  return  of  this  de- 
structive scourge* 

In  August  1814,  Alexandria  was  attacked  by  an 
English  squadron^  and  the  inhabitants  aqpitulatad  o^ 
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Ae  «M0t  unfimmnMe  omdktoMf  IP^^  vjp^  MDt  only 
aU  luivfil  aad  ofdnaace  8t(Nm»  but  aUo  mtrohaiit  ves» 
ad»  and  morAmdm  of  every  clMcription ;  and  tke 
troops  statioHe4  at  Fort  Warburton»  the  only  defenct 
of  Alexandrite  )blew  up  the  uH^^aine^  and  alMaidoiied 
theftrtp 

Cammerce/'^W^  Inm  ahready  gi?eD  aome  aeoonat 
of  diat  of  Georgatowtt  and  AlexaodrifH  (the  two  rac« 
eesifU  rmda  of  Waihii^toQ  city^)  with  the  exeeptioD 
of  die  indigeiial  trade»  which  wt  ahaU  briefly  notioe 
hafare  we  enter  vpon  an  eouuunation  of  the  commer- 
eifli  coHanunieatioii  with  the  weatem  countries.  This 
tgmiBf  under  the  ditnctioB  of  the  gofemment^  is  su* 
perintdnded  by  an  agents  '^  who  has  an  office  at  George* 
taawD»  where  instractioif  t  are  giTen  ecmeeming  tke  sales 
qi  inra,  pritrio9i.  and  otiier  Indian  artickai  receired 
fimn  die  trading^ioti^ea.  on  the  Ifissonri,  Mtssiasippiy 
and  the  lakes.  These  consist,  of  the  skins  of  beaiPer» 
deer,  aUc,  biiffido,  taUow^  candles,  and  Indkn  mats. 
|n  exchange,  the  Indtans  receire  shirts,  coarse  doths, 
^?er  oniamentB,  anununition  and  guns,  kettles  of  tin 
and  dieet  iron,  traps  for  catdiing  beaver  and  other  ani* 
inals,  Jews^harps,  rings,  and  trinkets.  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a-year  an  rasployed  in  this  trade. 

For  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Missoari,  distant  3000 
miles,  the  gopds  are  transported  in  the  Avowing  nian« 

ISA  Up  die  Potomac  SilO  miles ;  then  overland  to 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongaheb,  a  branch  of  the 

*  General  Mason, 
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QHm,  tweiity*&¥e  miles ;  ikenoe  dtivm  die  Ohb  to  its 

junction  with  the  Mississippi ;  up  the  Missisri^i  to 
St  Louis,  and  afterwards  by  the  Missouri  to  Fort 


^.  For  Lake  Erie»  the  goods  are  sent  from  Geoi^ge- 
town  to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  as  above  mei^oned ; 
thence  up  the  Great  Miami  of  the  Ohio  to  its  farthest 
point  of  n^ngation  at  Lorimer's  Store ;  thence  orer- 
land  thirty-fire  miles  to  EDrt  Wayne  on  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes  ;  and  down  this  river  to  Lake  Erie. 

3^.  For  the  Mobile,  the  goods  are  sent  finmi  George- 
town to  Brownsville  as  above ;  ikenee  down  lite  Mo- 
nongahela  and  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  o£  the  Tennessee 
river ;  up  this  river  to  the  Mussel  i%oals,  or  to  Col- 
bert's Ferry ;  thence  overiand  to  the  Tombigbee,  at 
the  junction  of  a  branch  of  that  river  named  iht 
Yibby,  about  120  miles  ;  thence  down  the  Tosubigbee 
to  the  JVfobile.  * 

The  whde  exports  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  September  1817,  wei-e  1,768,658 
dollars,  of  which  l,68d»10S  were  domestic  produce, 
and  79>5i56  foreign. 

Manners. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia are  social  and  hospitable.  At  Washington,  re^ 
spectable  strangers,  after  the  slightest  introduction, 
are  invited  to  dinner,  tea,  balls,  and  evening  parties^ 
Tea  parties  have  become  very  expensive,  as  not  only 
tea,  hut  coffee,  negus,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  iced^creams, 

*  These  particulars  were  obligitigly  communicated  to  the  author 
hy  the  Supcrinteodent  of  the  Indian  trad^e. 
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wines,  iiid  liquim»  are  often  presented ;  and,  in  a  sul- 
try summer  evening,  are  found  too  palatable  to  be  re- 
fused. In  winter,  there  is  a  succession  of  &mily  balls, 
where  all  this  species  of  luxury  is  exhibited. 

Both  sexes,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  wear 
an  umbrella  in  all  seasons :  in  summer,  to  keep  off  the 
sun-beams  ;  in  winter,  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
snow ;  in  spring,  and  autumn,  to  intercept  the  dews  of 
the  ev^ng.  Persons  of  all  ranks  canter  their  horses, 
which  movement  fatigues  the  animal,  and  has  an  un« 
graceful  appearance.  At  dinner,  and  at  tea  parties, 
the  ladies  sit  together,  and  seldom  mix  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, whose  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  poli- 
tical subjects.  In  afanost  all  houses  toddy  is  offered  to 
guests  a  few  minutes  before  dinner.  Gentlemen  wear 
the  hat  in  a  carriage  with  a  lady  as  in  fkigland.  Any 
particular  attention  to  a  lady  is  readily  construed 
into  an  intention  of  marriage.  Boarders  in  boarding.- 
lMMise%  or  in  taverns,  sometimes  throw  off  the  coat  dur- 
ii^  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  ill  winter  the  shoes,  fo^ 
j;he  purpose  of  warming  the  feet  at  the  fire  ;  customs 
which  the  climate  only  can  excuse.  In  summer,  in- 
vitation to  tea  parties  is  made  verbally  by  a  servant, 
the  same  day  the  party  is  given  ;  in  winter,  the  invi- 
tation is  i^ore  ceremonious.  The  barber  arrives  on 
Imrseback  to  perform  the  operation  of  shaving ;  and 
here,  as  in  Europe,  he  is  the  organ  of  all  news  and 
seaudal.  * 


.    *  These  obeervations  were  cororouuicatefl  to  the  author  by  an 
fiiteUtgent  foreigner. 
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Situation.— v'Florida  is  situated  between  25^  and  31*  of 
north  latitude,  and  3^  30^  aod  10^  30'  of  west  longitude  from 
WashingtoiL  It  has  Georgia  and  Alabama  on  tbe  north^  and  tb» 
tea  OB  the  westj  south,  and  east.    The  cQunkry  U  divided  into 


*  This  coantry  beloogt  at  present  to  S^aim ;  butf  at  k«  geuj^iapfcitti 
peckloa  aatnriny  cotmccu  It  wkh  the  United  3oteif  and  at  recent  ditiua- 
9Umem  reader  it  prokibfe»  that  at  no  distant  date  it  will  be  annexed  to  tke 
territories  of  the  Rq;n]blic9  h  was  tkougfat  tkat  a  short  account  of  tbe 
country  would  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  present  work. 

In  1 81 1  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States*  from  an  apprehenMoa  tbat 
Spain  might  dispose  of  this  colony  to  some  unfriendly  power,  passed  a  re* 
tolutbn,  authorizing  the  executive,  should  circumstances  occur  to  warrttt 
kt  interposltionf  to  taze,  occupy,  ind  keep  possession  of  Flofida»  or  aty 
part  thereof,  to  remain  sul^tct  to  future  neffociation,  Anothtr  MOt,  o(l^ 
evne  datq^  (l5th  ^anuary»)  appropriate^  800/:oo  dollars  for  this  service. 
The  act  was  not  to  be  published  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Coo- 
grest.  On  the  S4th  of  May  1818  Pensacola  was  taken  by  General  Jads- 
ton,  after  a  trifling  resistance;  and  St  Marks,  with  the  rest  of  Wes^  Pk»rida, 
were  occupied  about  the  same  time.  This  arose  out  of  circumstances  not 
contemplated  in  the  act  alhsded  to.  The  govemmeot  of  ^e  United  Sates 
have  since  determined  to  give  up  the  country  to  Spain,  when  a  military 
force  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  the  Indians  it  tent  to  takepotteaooa* 


We«C  wd  East  FioridR.  The  former  is  at  narrow  tract  of  iMirf, 
extendnig  between  the  Alabama  territory  ami  the  sea  eoast^ 
from  the  river  Perdido  to  the  Cfaatahoncbe.  lu  length  ii 
about  \4S  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  90,  and 
iu  area  is  about  8000  S4|iiare  miles.  Emt  Floiida  consists  of 
that  long  peninsula  which  strettbes  ont  between  she  Odf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean*  Its  length  is  about  400 
miles,  its  medium  breadth  IW,  and  its  aiea  neariy  dOyOOO 
sqinure  miles* 

^spec^  of  th€  Cbnnersfv^West  Florida  is  in  all  respects  sk 
milar  to  (be  adjoining  lands  of  the  Alabama  tenilory.    On 
the  sea  coast  and  the  maigin  of  the  ctfers  it  is  swampy,  forther 
np  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  producing  cndy  pines.    The  snr* 
face  is  almost  a  uniform  flat,  destitnte  of  rocks  or  stones* 
There  are  some  tractry^hon-ever,  along  the  rirers,  which  hwn 
a  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivatbn  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
sugar.    The  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Conecah,  which 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
miles  ;  and  the  Chalahouche,  which  forms  the  eastern  bound* 
nry,  and  has  been  alrsady  described.    Eastern  Flofida  is  a 
ceaoinuation  of  the  low  land  of  GeorgiU,  and  is  in  general  a 
iat  -conntr  J.     Though  some  geographers  have  marked  a  range 
of  mountains,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula^  theva  is  in 
*  reality  nothing  deserving  of  the  name.    The  most  elevated 
^rt  of  tbe  surface,  which  is  nearer  the  eastern  shore  than  the 
wf^stern,  presents  only  small  hills,  isolated  rocks,  and  vast 
morasses.    There  are  considerable  lakes  in  the  interior^  and 
good  water  b  found  in  many  parts  of  the  countxy,  in  snonli 
'  hnUows,  or  water  pits.    The  coast  is  inleraected  with  jmme* 
rotis  ba js  and  rivers,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penhn 
sola  is  encircled  by  dufling  sand  banks,  coral  reefs,  and  small 
islands,  some  of  whiofa  are  covered  with  palms.    The  na«qgn« 
lien  of  the  coast  is  dangerous.    The  surfisoe  is  generally  cm* 
vered  with  wood,  of  various  kinds,  which  diminishes  ia  mt. 
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UHvards  the  micUUe  of  the  GOimtr}*,  where  the  gvound  »  mote 
rocky.  The  riven  of  this  cowMry  limve  beeor  b«t  imperfectly 
described.  The  mocit  cooeideraUe  oo  the  east  side  are,  the 
St  Joho,  which  rises  seer  the  middle  of  die  peniiisttla,  flows 
BorCfawerd,  paMing  through  several  kkes,  aud  fells  bto  die 
sea  thirty-five  miles  south  of  die  St  Mary :  aad  IndieB  river, 
vdrich  flows  in  an  opposite  darection,  to  a  point  on  the  coas^ 
abty  miles  south  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

Ten^erature.'^Tbe  climate  of  the  two Floridas  is  very  warm* 
The  soothem  point  of  East  Florida  is  within  a  degree  and  a 
ba}f  of  the  northern  tropic,  and  the  country  adjacent  has  a 
temperature  approaching  to  that  of  the  Weat  Indies.  The 
winter  is  so  mild,  that  the  most  delicate  v^euble  pnoductions 
of  the  Antilles,  the  orange  tree  and  the  banana,  rarely  receive 
any  injory.  Fogs  are  unknown,  though  the  cUmate  is  con- 
sidered moist  and  unhealthy,  at  least  on  the  coast.  At 
the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn,  rain  falls  abundantly, 
every  day,  from  11  A.M.  till  4  P.M.  during  several 
weeks.  At  this  period  the  country  is  also  often  visited  by 
hurricanes.  In  the  southern  parts  the  thermometer  stands 
habitually  in  summer  between  84^  and  88^  in  the  shade^ 
and  in  July  and  August  frequently  rises  to  94^  The  east 
aide  of  the  peninsula  is  warmer  and  more  fertile  than  the 
west. 

Forest  2>e«s— -This  country  is  extremely  rich  in  vegetable 
productions.  The  pine,  the  palm,  the  cedar,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  laurel,  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  There  are  entire 
forests  of  the  red  and  white  mulberry,  superior  to  any  in  Ae 
United  States.  The  live  oaks  also  are  stated  to  be  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  in  the  adjoming  states;  aod|  it  is  said, 
would  render  this  country  extremely  valuable,  as  a  nursery  of 
ship*ttmber.  Hie  cypress,  dogwood,  papaw,  are  also  abund* 
ant.  Limes,  prunes,  peaches,  figs,  and  grtpe  vines,  grow 
wild. 

Animals. — The  bear  and  tlie  wolf  are  found  here^  but  are 
12 
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not  3Ktiiiarttii8«  There  are  herds  of  deer  and  horned  catt^ 
and  wild  bonea  of  a  sbmII  breed,  buc  active.  The  weaiel, 
polecat,  lynx,  fox,  rabbit,  s^purrel,  and  racoon,  are  seen  in  the 
woods.  Of  birds  there  are  mltores,  hawks,  pigeons,  tnrkeysy 
herons,  peKcans,  plovers,  &c«  Fish  are  extremely  numeroys, 
and  in  great  variety ;  the  gar,  five  or  six  feet  long,  bream  of 
aeverai  species,  cat^,  flounder,  bass,  sheepshead,  dnnD^ 
mullet,  &c.  Alligators,  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  abound  in 
the  rivers.  There  are  snakes  of  different  kinds,  but  the  most 
of  them  harmless* 

3f i;i6rab.*-^it-coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  consideraUe 
quantities.  Ores  of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  have  also 
been  observed. 

The  most  considerable  place  in  West  Florida  is  Fensacola. 
It  is  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  ten  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  its  harbour  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. '1^  The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
five  broad,  except  at  the  entrance,  where  it  does  not  much 
exceed  one  mile.  There  is  twenty-two  feet  water  on  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  eighteen  feet,  nearly  up  to  the 
town.  The  fort  of  Barancas  is  situated  about  three  miJes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  six  or  seven  from  PensacoUu 
The  town  has  a  considerable  population.  St  Marks,  near 
the  bay  of  Apalache,  is  merely  a  fortified  post,  with  a  feW 
xtettlers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  civilized  population  of 
East  Florida  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract  between  St  Mary's 
and  St  John's  river,  extending  forty  miles  inward;  and  to  the 
neighbottrhood  of  St  Augustine.  Southward  from  St  An* 
gUBtane  there  are  a  few  negroes  and  one  plantation,  twen^ 
milea  from  this  place*  At  Musquito,  sixty  miles  south,  there 
are  four  or  five  cotton  plantations,  and  a  good  many  negroes. 
Two  or  three  more  settlements,  of  little  consequence,  are 

*  Robia,  Voyage  a  la  Loiubiane,  Chapter  xxviiL  and  xxix. 
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tbout  Cape  Florida.  All  ihese  aotttboni  aettltDienti  an  pao^lacl 
from  ProvideDce,  Bafaaaaa.  SiAugtistiMe,  tlie  oaly  place  of  im* 
portaoce  ia  East  Florida,  is  sttualed  od  tke  Adaocic  coasl,  io 
latitude  ^^  50'.  It  ataada  oa  tfe  Deck  of  a  peianaula,  is  aoi^ 
rounded  vitb  a  fortification^  aod  defended  al«o  bj  the  castle 
of  St  Johiu  The  harbour  is  difficult  of  acceai^  and  cao  opij 
adnit  veasek  drawing  eight  feet  crater*  On  die  coaat  afa 
found  pearl  ojatert,  Mibergrii,  aad  a  ifMciee  of  biiuoieo, 
which  it  nuich  Talaed.  The  eUoiale  of  &  Augaatioe  is 
thought  so  salubrious,  that  planters  coma  ivMi  Cuba  to 
apead  the  sickly  aeasou  here.*  The  «vbile  populatioa  of  St 
Attgustioe  is  about  lOOQ^  of  whom  1^0  nay  be  able  to  cany 
arms.  There  are  about  150  white  regular  troops,  aud  230 
black  or  coloured  r^olais,  with  50  free- coloured  miluia,  and 
5()0  slaves.  The  town  of  Fernttfidind  is  situated  on  the  south 
ttde  of  St  Mai7's  river,  oa  a  peninsula,  or  neck  of  lan^ 
about  d50  yards  broad  at  the  narrowest  pan,  and  is  defended 
by  m  atrong  piqaet  and  two  block -bouses,  whioh  iudoae  the 
town.  On  the  side  next  the  harbour  is  a  fort  of  eighjt  gwB% 
which  <;omm3ads  the  anchorage.  The  free  white  inbabitaoli 
are  about  250,  of  whom  50  are  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
couutry  between  St  Mary's  and  St  John's  contains  about 
IdO  families,  mustering  about  360  uiiliua,  divided  into  throe 
districts.  The  negro  popdation  of  these  three  districts  if 
probably  about  500.  Amelia  Island  has  1 5  white  militia, 
and  abaot  500  negroes.  The  negro  populaiion  in  all  other 
parts  may  aanount  to  500.  The  wboie  coiottred  populatioa 
mi^  be  about  2000,  and  jdie  white  population  ioaiewbal 
more.  Kearly  all  ibe  inhabitants  speak  English,  wad  the 
greater  part  of  than  are  Americansg  with  a  smifU  miatare  of 
British,  French,  and  Germans,  f 

■       II       ■ < 

*  Carver,  p.  €04. 

t  Memoranda  cm  the  Oeogr^»hy,  Jcc  of  East  Florida,  in  the  Nidoaal 
Intelligencer,  December  18I7« 
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..  Tne  lofluence  of  the  Spanish  government  is  scarcely  felt  19 
the  coiooy.  The  inhabitants  pay  no  taxes  except  indirectly 
upon  goods  imported.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  bet^^een 
St  Mary's  and  St  John,  there  is  a  captain  and  lieutenant  of 
militisi  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  with  a  judge,  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  who  tries  cases,  by  an  arbitration,  or  jury  of  twelve 
men.  They  have  the  power  of  punishing  in  minor  cases,  but 
in  capital  cases  the  proceedings  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thorities at  St  AugusUne«  The  people  suffer  much  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  would  gladly  make  any  sacrifice 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  an  eiEcient  government  I1iey 
are  anxious  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
«  spontaneous  request  in  181iS  to  the  government  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union«  Their  object  is  now  to  increase  their 
numbers,  by  encopraging  new  settlers,  till  they  are  able  to  act 
-  for  themselves,  when  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  effect  their 
purpose.  * 

Agriculture  and  Soi/.-— A  belt  of  sand,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  broad,  runs  along  the  shore  of  East  Florida,  on  the 
Atlantic,  Behind  this  considerable  tracts  of  good  land  not 
unfrequently  occur,  with  intervals  of  pine  land.  The  lands  in 
the  province  are  ^naturally  divided  into  what  are  denominated 
high  and  low  hammock,  river  swamp,  and  pine  land.  The 
high  hammock  has  been  more  generally  cultivated  than  any 
other,  being  more  easily  cleared  and  prepared.  On  this  land 
cotton  is  raised.  This  species  prevails  more  than  any  of  the 
Others,  on  the  north  coast  and  islands,  and  on  the  river  St 
John's.  It  lies  in  detached  tracts,  from  100  to  2000  acres, 
and  invariably  on  boatable  waters,  so  that  each  plantation 
can  be  accommodated  with  a  landing.  The  soil  is  a  light 
Bsixtureof  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  with  sand  of  varioni 
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shades.    Hey  produce  live  olik,  and  tre  vwrj  fertile.    Be* 
yodd  St  John's  these  lands  are  not  90  common,-  h«t  abmit 
three  miles  from  the  coast,    and  ten  mUea  south  of  the  St 
John's,  a  tract  of  low  hammocks  commences,  mnniug  pa- 
rallel with  the   coast,   from  one  to  three  miles  in  breaddi, 
4nd  eitendingy  with  a  few  interroptions,  to  the  westward  and 
southward  of  St  Augustine.    This  land  being  liable  to.  par- 
tial inundations,  requires  tirains,    which  can  be  made  at  an 
inconsidertible  eipence,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts.   The  soil  is  a  superstratum  of  vegetable  mould,  upon 
clay  and  marl.    R/onnd  St  Augustine  alid  twenty  m^ea  souihi 
the  lands  are  of  a  light  aiid  infel'ior  Quality,  principally  pine 
land,  mterspersed  wilh  small  dry  tmmmoeks.     Beyond  thii, 
Tor  twenty-five  mites,  the  country  iniproves,  tiie  hammocks 
take  a  more  extensive  range,  comprising  both  high  and  low 
grounds  <rf  a  i^perfor  ^ality.     Crossing  the  amall  river  Yo- 
moco,  we  come  to  the  Old  Mosquito  settlement,  which,  under 
th6  BritiA  government,  extended  southward  fifty  miles  to  the 
head  brandies  of  the  Indian  river,  Wtth  a  still  more  extensive 
range  of  high  and  low  hammocks,  of  the  best  quality.     This 
settlement  of  Old  Mosquito,  'or  New  Smyrna,  under  the  Bri- 
tish government,  comprised  about  a  degree  of  latitude,.  an<^ 
it  is  belie^red,  contained  a  much  larger  portion  of  land  of  a 
very  fertile  and  durable  quality  than  can  be  elsewhere  found 
within  equal  limits,  in  any  of  the  southern  states  of  the  Unioa* 
The  New  Smyrna  inlet  opens  near  the  centre  of  this  tract, 
and  has  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water  on  the  bar,  is  eaity  of 
access,  and  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.    The 
'  scite  of  a  town  was  marked  out  here  by  Dr  TumbuU,  while 
linden  the  British  government    The  situation  is  centrical,  the 
water  excellent,  the  climate  mild  and  healthy,  the  acyaceot 
lands  fertile.    From  two  to  three^  feet    below    the   surface 
.  there  is  a  concretion  of  safid  and  small  shells,  which  answers  all 
die  purposes  of  stone.     Under  the  British  these  lands  were 
extensively  cultivated  with  indigo  and  sugar-cane^     Beyond 
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-the  MosqttitOMttlement  the  bammock  land  continues  thirty 
miles  down  the  Indian  river,  towards  the  month  of  which 
thd  soil  is  unfit  for  cuiti?ation.  Beyond  this  it  is  said  that 
biuiHiiocks  of  considerable  eitent  and  fertility  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  as  far  as  Cape  Florida. 

But  the  great  body  of  productive  land  within  this  district  is 
of  the  kind  denominated  low  hammocks^  interspersed  with  the 
high  hammocks,  and  distinguished  from  swamp  by  being  more 
elevated,  the  soil  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  inundation. 
It  is  of  a  dark,  and  apparently  ioezbaustible  mould,  resting  on 
rich  marl,  from  two  to  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  sugar*cane.  The  aven^  extent  of  these  va- 
luable lands  may  be  from  five  to  seven  miles  from  the  ocean. 
But  beyond  this,  and  even  westward  of  the  St  John's,  (which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to,  and  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from, 
the  ^hoce,}  faammoqks  are  more  or  less  freq ueii^  t|hpu|^  the 
pine  land  generally  prevails. 

The  pine  land,  within  the  influence  of  sea  air,  is  onjy  va- 
'lu2d>fe  for  its  timber,  and  the  extensive  ranges  for  cattle  it  af- 
fords. But  near  the  St  John's,  where  this  growth  of  wood  is 
-majestic,  it  iyears  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  and  appears  ck- 
pable  of  produeing  oetton. 

Ttie  liver  ewaia^,  chough  not  numeroiu,  are  eatensiii«,  add 
<9r^  4l%infiiiig  to  be  fisleiMiaed  valimble  for  the  cubia^  of  o^^ 
tboi^  a  considerable  exjpence  is  reqiaaite  to  prepare  Ibw^l^r 
cukure* 

On  the  western  side  of  Florida  the  nature  of  the  country  4s 
but  little  known.  The  lands  on  the  Lochaway  settlement  are 
stated  to  be  fully  equlEil  to  the  best  lands  on  the  east  side. 
And,  to  die  southward  of  this  extensive  tract,  large  and  fertile 
iMmraioeks  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  to  Tempo  Bay  and 
jOhariotte  harbour.  * 
"I       ■■ '.'     ■  ■  -  '  .-      " ■  .1  ^.  ,      , 

*  Commanication  from  St  Mary's,  dated  20di  Norember  1S17>  in  the 
National  IntelHgencer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

«F  tHE  POPULATION  6P  trite  UNITEii  STATES. 

Xhe  enumeration  or  ceiisus  6f  the  inhabitants  is 
made  every  ten  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  mar- 
shals of  the  districts,  who  have  a  compensation  varying 
from  a  dollar  for  every  300  persons^  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  every  50  persons,  according  as  t^e  popula- 
tion is  less  or  more  dispersed.  The  heads  of  fiunilie8> 
or  fi6e  pers^Hdfi  of  sixteen  years  of  i^,  are  obliged  to 
raider  a  true  account,  on  pcdn  of  forfeiting  the  sum  ^ 
twenty  dollars;  and  as  a  check  upon  the  returns,  s 
schedule  of  the  local  enumeration  is  exhibited  in 
some  public  plade.  A  return*  is  made,  on  oath,  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  copy  is 
filed  by  t^e  clerks  of  the  districts,  or  of  the  superior 
courts.  Neglect  of  duty,  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  marshal  or  secretary,  is  puniahed  by  a  6v0 
of  800  dollars;  on  tiiat  of  tbe  assistant,  WCn*    Tie 

•  Law  of  26th  March  1810. 
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net  prcjYidiqg  for  the  last  ceusm  (1810)  allowed 
nine  months  fpr  its  execution,  commeiiciiig  the  1st  of 
August  of  tl^e  same  year^i  which  was  afterwa^d^,  ex- 
tended  to  eleven  months.  T^e  whole  expenc^  c^  trhe 
enumeration  has  been  estimated  at  40,000  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  territory,  at  dif- 
fer^it  periods,  was  as  follows  :  In  1753,  1, 051,000}* 
1780, 2,051,000;  1790, 3,9^^9,326;^  1800, 5,308,666; 
1810,  7,239,903.  The  increas?  in  the  first  ten  years 
was  1,878,326;  in  the  second,  1,379,340;  of  thelastj^- 

*  The  following  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  British  Ame* 
rican  colonkt  in  1753,  inserted  in  Marsbairs  Life  ot  Washington, 
was  deduced  from  militia  rolls,  poll  taxes,  biDs  of  mortality,  aoci 
other. documents  considered  as  correct. 


Nova  Scoti^^            -              • 

^OOP,  inhabitant^ 

New  Hampshire, 

30,000 

Massachusetts  Bay, 

220,000 

Rhode  Island, 

35.000 

CoB&ecticttt, 

100,000 

New  York, 

100,000 

The  Jerseys, 

60,000 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 

250,00a 

Maryland, 

85,000 

Virginia, 

85,000 

North  Carolina, 

45,000 

South  Carolina^               • 

aP,ooa 

Georgia, 

6,000 

Total,  1,051,000 

^uisiana^  (then  a  |>eiich  colQDy,)t       Z«00O 
(Sanada,  ditto,  45,000. 

SifiOA 
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ii991,237«  It  appears  that  the  population  liias  mdM 
th&A  doubled  every  twenty  years  sincie  the  period  of 
the  firM  American  establishments.  According  to  the 
aatnnenktion  of  1810,  there  were — 

Males.  Females.  Dfllerenee. 
Ftee  iHiites,  under  10  years  of  age,  1,0S5,S7B  9BI>4e6  53,S5Z 
of  10,  and  under  16,  468, 1 8S  448,»4  19,859 
of  16,  and  under  26,  547,597  561,668  14^071 
of  26,  and  under  45,  572,S47  544,156  £8,1 9i 
of  45,  and  upwards,  36^,':36  838,378  20,858*^ 

The  number  of  free  people  of  colour  is  stated  to  be        186,446 
The  number  of  slaves,  *  -  1,191,864 

It  results  from  the  census,  that  the  male  exceed  the 
female  children  in  the  ratio  of  1?  to  16 ;  that  from 
10  to  16  years  of  a^,  this  proportion  is  nearly  pre- 
served, but  between  the  age  of  16  and  26,  more  males 
die  than  females,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  difference  in 
their  occupations  and  mode  of  life ;  that  between  96 
and  45,  the  mortality  of  females  is  greater  than  that  of 
males,  which  is  ascribable  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
former  at  this  period  of  life ;  and  this  difference  of 
mortality  continues  beyond  the  age  of  45,  the  number 
of  mates  being  greater  than  that  of  females  by  ^6,358 ; 
but  the  result,  in  this  case,  is  rendered  less  certain 


*  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  emigra* 
tion  from  foreign  parts  into  the  United  States,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  additions  derived  from  this  source  bear  but  a  small  pro* 
portion  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  population.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  number  of  those  who  arri?e  annually  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  view  of  settling,  has  be^n  estimated  at  8000.  During  war,  it 
i$  very  iqcoasiderable* 


finom  dit  flftcts  of  eii^iffat^ffa*    In  Af^  djatricto  g{ 

Cmmecticiil;,  die  numt)^  of  fm^es  befiw^ep  ^^  yofurs 
<tf  26aiid45  isgretterthanthatofn^l^s.    Th^ff^, 
portioDsaie: 

Mi^M.  Fffwkt.  £?^MM  of  Fenuilf  I. 

^       &^Uisa€htt4etii«          45,354  49^29            3,375 

New  Hampshire,       13,865  21,940            3,085 

Rhode  Iftland,             6,765  7,635               870 

Connecticut,             ^^699  86,20$            S,594^ 

Thifl  disproportion  of  males  to  females  is  occasioned 
by  tiie  great  number  of  seamen  which  those  states  fur- 
nishy  and  the  conatant  emigration  of  young  men  to 
the  western  country. 

Ezoen 
Malfli.        Fonakt.   ofMjOa. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  nundier 

of  persons  between  l6  and  26  was   |6l,822  152»320    9,502' 

In  Virginia,            -                -    ^        827,071  215,046  12,025 

In  South  Carolina,                •      '          73,298  66,880    6,418 

In  Europe,  generally,  the  proportion  of  marriages 
to  the  populaticm  has  been  estimated  at  1  to  1^ ;  that 
of  births,  1  to  ^  ;  and  that  of  deaths,  1  to  SO.  In 
the  United  States,  the  marriages  are  as  1  to  30 ;  the 
births  as  1  to  90  ;  and  the  deaths  a^  1  to  40.  The 
yearly  births  have  been  estimated  at  ^f  per  100 ;  the 
yearly  deaths  at  2^  per  100.  The  population  of  the 
city  of  New  York  wa3  ascertained  with  great  exactness 
in  180^,  and  the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants 
was  55,984  ;  of  females,  S6,97S.  The  annual  aug- 
mentation of  slaves  is  about  2^  p^  100.  OfJf^SOsQOS, 
the  whole  population  in  1810,  l,l9l^9&4e  were  slaves. 
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and  186,446  free  persoiM  ef  cotour.  11m  tlaveB  be- 
long chiefly  to  Marylandi  Virginia,  Candina»  GMtgisy 
and  Kentucky,  in  which  states,  taken  coUeetiydy,  they 
form  nearly  one*third  of  the  popabUion.  Ip  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermpnt,  there  are  qp 
slaves,  and  Very  few  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
By  the  last  cens\is,  there  were  but  108  in  the  former, 
an4  310  in  the  latter  place. 

The  whole  number  of  glares,  in  1800,  was        896,849 
In  1810,  ...  1,191,364 


Increase  in  ten  yean,  284,^15 

'       The  Jollaitoing  Table  gives  a  comparative  View  of  the  Popvlntion  of 
each  State  in  the  years  18Q0  and  1810. 


BUI«arDtPtHct. 

Hi  imi. 

Frwrntn 

Popiili- 
tJor>  id 

Tfjla! 
Popular 
(ion  in 

Si 

Vermont, 

1*4,405 

217,811-S 

I54,4f;:. 

;>l7.0f?5 

VaMW 

New  HMnpalure^ 

I83,85fl 

■114. m' 

IOHJLm' 

:i]\.-.t? 

:u\m 

Muattchuscttis, 

122,045 

m,Qw 

422  a-ir. 

rt2MU\ 

4»,1»S 

Maine, 

151,711' 

2211,705 

VfLliy 

22H,7<*f. 

o*i»m 

Rhode  Island, 

UbA'M. 

341(1 

7ViU 

100 

m,\t2 

i^mi 

7.80^ 

Conneetictit, 

r244J2l 

y:ii 

2iV5,l7i. 

310 

25K0(r„ 

'2inM2 

HMMt 

New  York, 

4.'iB,yl( 

30,Gia 

yieun<- 

lii,OI7 

,iori,nr(ii 

iJ.ilMMH 

:il2,m 

New  Jetsejs 

194,32:: 

llA-2^> 

22fi,fl#J^ 

iO,8ol 

2\}MU 

242,502 

:i!,4K 

Pemisylvmiiii, 

^Kim 

JJO(; 

7m^ilo^ 

7J*fi 

m,o4:. 

HIO.WH 

2i^7,fi^*^ 

Delaware, 

VJ,lib-2 

tJ,l,\^ 

rw.3oi 

4,177 

04/27b 

72,074 

a4(H 

Mary  land, 

310,17^J 

io:^:ii2 

2:^5,117 

111,a02 

Mll^rni 

3tl0v54i- 

3ft,a^4 
6a,4p 

Virpinia, 

ai4,;mt. 

'AVi.lHih 

.■j*i7,^34 

31)2,5 10 

000,141 

:j74,«22 

Kentucky, 

171  Wl 

40,:i4:^ 

:t'i4,237 

00,561 

220,or>ji 

•mijA  I 

ia5,55i 

North  Carolina, 

m.vu 

\:iX2iH* 

TfiKAUt 

l(J0,O24 

470.  lOo 

rino  ,ti4*0 

77  ,W 

South  Carolina, 

2??0.24*-. 

Amjif] 

2l4J!lf; 

loc.m-i 

^45,501 

4 15,11.1 

15,  n: 

Georgia, 

EaatandWcstTemsesee, 

lOl^Oiif 

13,504 

145,41J 
2irj,f{75 

lOS,2lJi 
44,535 

102,006 
105,002 

2:.2,4^i;i 

80,474 
5«,l2i 

Ohio, 

46,3<JG 

230,700 

45,30ri 

230JCU 

1  S6#*y 

TtTTUoTk^ 

Columbia  District, 

lO,06fi 

3,144 

10,079 

5,ao,^ 

i4,oyu 

24,023 

u,m 

Oflean* 

:i4,31l 

Ufim) 

70,550 

Missbtfappi, 

'^,170 

3,41*0 

23,0-:i4 

17,000 

0,000 

40,352 

1,SM 

Indiana, 

4,577 

135 

2:i,00(> 

337 

4,075 

24,520 

0,04i 

Louifiaoa, 

17.227 

3,011 

mB45 

[ilinoist 

ll,55rp 

100 

12.2B2 

iMichiftao, 

4.0  IB 

24 

4,702 

wtnmjLTiont.  £33 

Tbe  MIowmg  calculttions,  concerning  the  territory 
find  pi^lalioii  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800» 
were  nade  by  Mr  Gallatin,  late  secretary  of  the  public 
treasury^  and  comnranicated  by  him  to  Baron  Hum- 
boldt. *     Under  the  title  of  Eastern  Division^  in  the 
following  tabie»  is  comprehended  all  that  extent  of 
country  watered*  by  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  L^  Ontario,  and  the  river 
St  Lawrence ;  the  Western  Divimn  eomprefaends  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  lakes  above  the  Niagara  falls, 
and  also  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  eastern  side.     The  eastern  division  is  supposed 
to  contain  320,000,  the  western  ^80,000,  the  whole 
90,0000  square  miles*  t    Tlie  actual  state  of  the  po« 
pulation  of  the  United  States  presMted  another  divi- 
sion still  more  natural.     The  territory  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  and  ^occupied  by  die  white  people,  was 
found  to  have  nearly  the  same  extent  at  that  period  X 
as  that  of  which  the  latter  had  the  exclusive  possession, 
each  beii^  estimated  at  450,000  square  miles.    In  this 
eastern  division  is  included  10,000  square  miles  of  In* 
dian  lands,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Geor^.     It  results  from  this  estimate,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  division  occupied  by  the  whites  con* 
tained  310,0u0  square  miles ;  that  of  the  western  di- 

*  Le$  Essais'PoUtiques  sur  ie  Royaume  de  ia  Nouvelle  Espagne,^ 
Tom.  V.  p,  184. 

f  According  to  the  most  recent  maps,  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Misstssippi,  i?  from  50,dD0  to  100,000  miles  un- 
der this  estimate. 

t  Since  that  epoch,  an  immense  extent  of  surface  has  heea  pur* 
f hased  from  the  Indians. 
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Tision,  140.000  square  miles;  the  wfadb  com^  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  450.000.     In  oxder  to  exhibit, 
in  a  clear  manner,  the  progress  of  population  m  ,the 
DCHthera  and  southern  states,  the  eastern  dlvisjon  is 
again  divided  into  the  north-east  and  mutk-west  divi* 
mm^    The  first  subdivision  inclades  the  eastern  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  all  the  other  states  si- 
tuated to  the  nortii  and  east  of  Delaware,  an  ana  of 
140,000  square  miles ;  the  seeond  subdivision  inelttd^ 
the  Atlantic  states  to  the  south  of  Penni^lvania  aq^ 
Delaware^  an  area  of  K  0,000  square  mik«i    Thisl^st 
dasi^eation  <^  the  statea^ioto  north-east  and  south-west 
has  a  relati(m  to  their  civil  condkioia,  for  thA  Atlantic 
slave  states  are  all  comprehended  in  the  south-eastern 
division.    The  western  parts  of  P^insylvania  and  Virw 
ginia,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  mountainsy 
are  considered  as  belongimg  to  the  western  division. 


General  Table  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States* 


TerrUory  fotttittd  hff 
Whites. 

1.  Di¥a«icm— North^cMt, 

2.  Dividoiw-South-east, 


Whites. 


1,304,678 
52f,16l/ 


total,  Iflk  Ctet  I«IO»      |4^0S)&8; 
TatiO,  l8t  Oct.  1790,       3,177,089 


Inaeaaey 

Ptoportioii  of  tbe  in' 
Qxt9»tj  ptr  eeiU. 

total  Ist  Oct  1800,  a» 

above, 
Tetritory-  possetted    by 

(the  Mi«fi#,  iadodlng 
10,000  square  miles  in 
Georgia,  and  population. 


l,l«^498 


Biackt^  or  Pa^ 'fff' CqlifMn 


Fr«cfn«ikl  Slaves. 


53,750 

52,097 

«,707 


10^,554 
69,558 


40,01^ 


Sb 


S2 


Total. 


Total 

ponolatkMi 

.  white  and 

ooloured. 


41,809 

788,.:(22 

64eSi 


894,546 
697^96 


196^49 


95,&5^ 
840,41 


1V00S,89!; 


iU^66,i 


i,57l,29i' 


miles. 


^J2, 


145,097 
589,119? 


5,505,486 


757,12  >4  3,934,32 J 


£8 


52 


1,571,165 


S4 


5,505,486 


1^0,000 
I70,OOC 
I4f>,000 , 


450,000 


No  ofifr 


60,000'l50,( 


1856 
1262 
4£1 


11 


ai3i 

or  15  to  10 
Ooobqa.xnile*' 
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^5 


I*  KoRTii.BA8TKRK  Di¥«8K>ir«-— 140,000  square  inilet. 


Maine, 

MaMBcfalMetts, 
New  Hakpihixe, 
VcnBont. 
Rhode  Idand, 

New  Ymk, 
New  Jerly^ 

Fvta^nBiMt  tbe  {Murt 
nbrntaAiBlht  mat  ti 

To«b1,  lAOcL  1800, 
Totol,  l«t  Oct  1790, 

IncflMe, 
Dnniiution,         - 

Proparticm  of  the  in- 

attm  per  cent 
DmamjfcrceNt. 

WUIM. 

Blacks,  or  People  qf  CcUmr, 

ToUlof 
white  and 

ooloured 
population. 

Ffccmcn* 

^lav«. 

TotaL 

150,901 
416,f93 

818 
6,452 

818 
6,452 

151,719 
422,845 

667,294 
182,996 
153,908 
65,438 
244^721 
555,063 
194,3^6 

462,141 
49,852 

7,270 
852 
557 

3,304 

5,530 
10,374 

4^402 

15,598 
8,268 

8 

380 

951 

20,615 

12,422 

1,275 
6,153 

7,370 

860 

557 

3,664 

6,281 

30,987 

16,824 

14,668 
14,421 

574,564 
183,858 
154,465 
69,122 
251,002 
586,050 
211,149 

476,809 
64,275 

2,571,292 
1,958^76 

2,475,740 
1,879,321 

53,750 
30,838 

41,602 
48,425 

95,552 
79,255 

596,419 

22,920 

6,625 

16,297 

612,716 

31 

74 

15 

20 

51 

IL  SouTH-SiiSTBRK. Division. — 7O,O0O,^quare  loUes. 


1 

Maryltficl, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Vifginia,  pans  dtoated 

to  the  cMt  of  the  Al. 

l^^iiny  HMmntdna, 
North  Caiolioa, 
SouOiCgrelim, 
Eastem^eoigia, 

TotiU,  Ist  Oct.  1800, 
Ttotal,  1st  Oct  1798, 

InoeMey           • 

Increase)  per  cent. 

WhUM. 

Blaekt,  cr  People  gf  CoUm. 

Total  of 
white  and 

populatloii. 

Vnmmmi, 

SOavei. 

Total. 

216,526 
10,066 

448,199 
357,764 
196,255 
101,068 

19,587 
783 

19,580 
7,043 
3,lb5 
1,919 

105,62? 
3,25C 

540;297 

153,29< 

146,15: 

69,69S 

125,216 
4,033 

5n9,877  ' 

140,339 

149,336 

61,618 

841,542  ' 
14/)99 

803,076 
478,105 
345,591 
^6ifi96 

1,504,678 
1,090,701 

52,097 
27,92rt 

788,521 
629,684 

840,419 
657,612 

2,145,097 

1,748,313 

213,977 

24,169 

15(»y638 

182,807 

596,784 

19 

86 

25 

1          «7 

" 
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TIF.  WssTCRN  Divniov. 


PcnoflTlvBBia  part  tkiMittd 

to  ttie  wett  of  the  AUeg- 

han  J  mountaiiis, 
Ohio, 
Vizgiiiia  part  otnated  to  the 

wett    of    the   AHe^MUij 

E^OHntaiiu, 
Kentucky,  •  ^ 

Tennesaee, 

1  in  the  Iiicliaii&  and 
pi  teiritorief) 

Total,  Ist  Octoher,  1800, 
Total,  Ist  October,  1700, 

Ii^Ofeaw, 

iDcreaae,  per  c§nU 


Whites. 


BluukM^  orPef^qf  Otkmr. 


1«^954 


71ft08l 
179,875 
91,709, 

10,5S1? 


56t,169 
807,067 


316,I0S 


411 
»7 


9M 

741 
:VD9 

54l( 


2,707 

780 


1,927 


nq- 


«7« 


Slavefc 


1,171 


5,499 
.0.543 
13,584 

S,6«4 


64,921 
19,58T 


44,634 


«27 


TotaL 


1,602 

337 


6,043 


40.543  (41,084 
l.Vi93 

5,969 


66,9y8 
20J67 


46,561 


228 


Total  of 
wUttand 


opolBtki 


125,556 
45,864 


77,122 
^20,959 
105,602 

14,491 


589,097 
227,434 


361,663 


159 


It  appears  from  the  d^rent  enumerations  made  ac- 
cording to  the  population  acts  of  congress,  that  the  in- 
cr^ase  is  at  the  r|*e  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  in 
other  wordp,  Umtthe  population  doubles  every  twenty- 
thr^  years ;  ai«d  it  is  probable  that  it  will  j^resenre 
this  rate  of  inci^ase  for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  ow- 
ing to  the  immense  extent  of  country  yet  unpeopled. 
In  1810,  it  amofnted  in  round  numba*s  to  7,000,000} 
in  1833,  it  will  be  14,000,000  ;  1856,  28,000,000  j 
1879,  56,000,100}  1902,  112,000,000;  J925, 
S24,000,000»  tliis  last  number,  scattered  over  a  ter« 
ritpry  of  3,000000  of  square  miles,  would  wa»ge 
about  seventy  ^  each  mile,  a  population  similar  to 
that  of  Massachisetts  Proper,  and  aboit  the  average  of 
Europe.* 


•  Boston  Recorder. 
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PUBLIC  LANJDS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  United  States  have  obtained,  by  cession  from 
the  diOferent  states  of  the  Union»  all  their  respective 
rights  to  public  lands.  The  Indian  title  to  extensive 
tracts  has  been  extinguished  by  treaty,  and  all  the 
vacant  lands  of  Louisiana  have  become  national  pro- 
perty. According  to  the  statement  of  the  commis- 
siover  of  the  general  land  office,  *  dated  the  SOth 
December  1813,  there  are  upwards  of  400,000,000 
<^  acres  of  national  domain  undisposed  of,  situated  as 
follows: 


*  A  general  land-ofHce  was  established  in  the  department  of  the 
treasury,  in  April  1 81$,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  entitled,  *'11ie 
Commltstoner  of  tfie  General  Land.Office,''  whose  duty  it  is  to 
topeHntend  and  «x«cute  ail  matters  r«tpecting  public  lands,  under 
the  diftction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasuryy  to  whom  leturos  atfe 
made*  .  Anotlwr  officer,  na^oed  the  Chief  Clerk,  hat  charge  of  the 
sale,  records,  books,  and  papers*  No  person  employed  in  this 
office  is  to  be  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  purchase  of 
public  lands.  The  commissioner  of  the  land-office,  who  is  ap. 
pointed  by  the  preeideot  of  tiM  Uaited  States,  l>yaad  siVix  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate^  has  a  salary  of  2250  dollars. 
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Lands  of  which 

Lands  of  which  ^' 

STATE  or  TEBBITORY. 

the  Indian  title 
has  been  ex- 

Indian  tiUe  has 
not  been  ex- 

tipgnishodi 

tinguished. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio, 

6,725,000 

5,576.000 

Michigan  terrilory, 

5,100,000 

16,500,000 

Indiana    and   Illinois    territories, 

south  of  the  parallel  of  latitude, 

^ 

passing  by  the  southera  extremi- 

ty of  Lake  Michigan, 

33,000,000 

23,200,000 

Territory  west  of  I«Hke  Michigan, 

and  north  of  said  parallel  of  lati- 

tude, 

5,500,000 

54,500,000 

Mississippi  territory, 

5,900,000 

49,100,000 

56,225,000 

148,876,000 

AcKt. 
1.  Lands  of  whidi  the  Indimo  title  has  bees  exliagiibbed,  96,U6fi00 
a.  Lands  of  which  the  Ionian  title  has  not  bee»  ex« 

Unguished  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,        -  448,876,000 

3s  Lands  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  not  been  ex- 
tinguished in  Louisiana  and  the  Missouri  territory, 
estimated  at  -  .  200,000,000 


total,  4O5^Oil»Q00 

This  land  is  of  eyery  quality  of  soil,  and  extends  through  si* 
most  eYery  variety  of  climate. 

The  law  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  was  p^s^ 
in  the  year  1800,  and  has  smce  undeigone  some  ido- 
difications.  The  lands  having  been  surveyed^  are  di* 
vidkl  into  townships  of  six  miles  square*  each  of  whkh 
is  sab^Tided  into  thirty-six  sectiens,  ef  one  voSic 
square,  or  6iU  acres.  The  dividing  lines  ran  in  tite 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  cross  one  another 
at  right  angles.  This  business  is  under  the  dilution 
^  two  surveyor^  the  oie  h«ri^g  the  titie  of  ^^  Sun^ior- 
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geikend/*^  the  otfa^  tfaat  of  ^^  Surveyor  of  the  public 
lands  south  of  the  state  of  Tenn^see/'  The  powers 
and  duties  of  the  first  e^ctend  over  M  the  public  lands 
north  of  the  river  Ohio^  and  over  the  territory  of 
Lotdsfana ;  those  of  the  second  over  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi.  A  return  of  the  siureys  is 
transmitted  to  the  proper  knd-office,  and  also  to  the 
treasury-office  at  Washington.  A  36th  part,  or  640 
acres  of  each  township,  is  allotted  for  the  support  of 
schools  within  its  limits ;  and  seven  entire  townships 
have  hsen  givt&n  in  perpetuity,  for  the  aupport  oi  se- 
minartes  of  iearni]:^ ;  two  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  ternt<»ies  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
f  IKnois,  Mississippi,  atod  Louisiana.  In  every  act  or 
d^d,  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  are  reserved,  and 
may  be  leased  by  government.  The  rivers  Mississippi 
and  Ohio,  atnd  all  the  navigable  streams  thsit  lead  into 
either,  m  into  the  St  Lawrence,  remain  as  covsmdn 
highways,  and  free  from  all  tax,  to  ^dl  the  citiaens  c^ 
the  Uinted  States.  The  lands  are  offered  at  public 
sale,  in  quarter  sections  of  l60  acres  each..  The 
fnimmum  pride  is  two  dollars  per  acre*  The  lands 
n6t  purchased  at  public  sale  may  be  s(^  privately 
at  this  price,  la  either  case  the  parchase^monef 
is  paid  in  four  equal  instalments;  the  first  v^ithib 
foi^ty  days,  and  the  others  widun  two,  three,  and 
lour  years,  after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  If  the 
^payment  be  not  made  according  to  the  terms,  interest 
Is  paid  as  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  Oq 
each  Instilment  a  discomit  of  eight  per  cent  k  aUowed 
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for  prompt  payment ;  so  that,  if  the  amotiiit  be  pdd  af 
time  of  purchase,  the  price  is  reduced  to  a  dollar  and 
sixty-four  cents  per  acre.  If  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
chase-money  be  not  paid  within  fite  years  after  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  the  lands  are  ofibred  at  public 
sale,  but  cannot  be  disposed  of  for  less  than  the  arrears 
of  principal  and  interest  due  thereon.  If  this  amount 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  revert  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  partial  payments  are  forfeited.  If  they  sell 
for  a  greater  sum,  the  surplus  is  returned  to  the  ori- 
ginal purchaser.  The  lands  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians are  divided  into  districts,  and  a  land-office  esta- 
blished in  each,  under  the  direction  of  two  i^Kcers ;  i 
register,  who  receives  the  applications,  and  sdSs  tiie, 
lands ;  and  a  receiver  of  public  monies,  to  whom  the 
purchase-money  is  paid,  if  not  transmitted  to  the 
treasury  department.  The  patent  is  not  issued  until 
the  whole  purchase -money,  with  interest,  is  paid.  The 
presi^nt  of  the  United  States  is  authorised,  if  neces- 
sary, to  remove  intruders  from  the  public  lands,  by 
military  force*  Rights  of  pre-emption,  military  boun- 
ties, and  donations,  are  regulated  by  acts  of  Congress, 
from  the  opening  of  the  land-offices  to  the  1st  of  Oc« 
tober  1812,  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  districts  of 
Marietta,  Lanesville,  Steubenville,  Canton,  Chflicoth^t 
Cincinnati,  Jeffisrsonville,  and  Vincennes,  amounted  to 
4,006,488  acres,  and  produced  8,508,994  dollars.  Hie 
lands  sold  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  in  Madisos 
county,  and  west  and  east  of  Feari  river,  from  the  lit 
of  October  1812  to  the  aoth  of  September  1815, 
•mounted  to  Ji  14,422  acres,  which  produced  l,06S^8dl 
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dollars.  From  the  Isfc  of  July  1800  to  the  l3t  of  the 
^ame  month  1^10,  the  whole  qusntity  of  land  soUi 
amounted  to  3,886,000  acres,  which  produced7,062,O0O 
dollars,  of  which  4,880,000  dollars  bad  been  received 
in  payment,  and  the  balance  remained  due  by  the  pur«* 
<}ba$ers« 

In  1813  the  committee  on  public  lands  recom^ 
mended  the  repeal  of  such  part  of  the  {mblic  laws  as 
4U0WS  a  credit  on  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and  that 
in  future  the  lands  be  o£Eered  for  sale  in  tracts  of  eighty 
acfcs,  at  a  dollar,  a^d  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  which 
would  prevent  their  monopoly,  by  large  capitalists,  and 
ienable  the  industrious  poor  man  to  become  a  punchaseiv 
Jn  the»  state  jof  Ohio  alone  the- receipts,  on. account  of 
forfeitures  in  181 1,  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  doUara 
The  forfeiture  is  generally  onerfburth  of  tlie  purchase* 
money.  If  the  purchaser  take  the  credit  allowed  by 
^w  on  the  three  instalments,  he  pays  interest  of  nunct 
than  ten jp^  cenU  per  annum;  and  if  he  have  no  other 
ipeBonrces  than  those  arising  from  the  land»  he  forfeits 
the  wh^e. amount  of  money  paid,  and  all  his  agrioulr 
toral  improvements  are  finally  lost.  This  circumstanoe 
induoed  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  aa 
a^^t,  in  February  .1814^  in  favour  .of  the  purchasers  of 
l^fihlie  lands,,  who  had  net  completed  their  paymenti^ 
aeeprding  to  which,  those  who,  prior  to  the  1st  of 
April  1810,  had  purchased  lands  not  exceeding.  640 
apresy  portional  sections  excqited^  were  aUowed  the 
;G^thec  time  of  three  years  &r  jcompleting  the  pay- 
raent» 

S  proposition  for  increasing  the  price  of  publis 

VOL.  nit  a 
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lands  was  under  the  consaderatiim  of  congresg  in  1817) 
and  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  wet  refmed 
ri^rted  as  follows,  on  the  «5th  January  1818 : 

''  That  the  lands  of  the  United  States  are  caie&Ur 
eunreyedy  and  divided  into  sections  c^  640  aerei, 
quarter  sections,  and  in  certain  c^ses  eighths  of  sec- 
tions; that  they  are  advertued  for,  and  set  ap  at 
ipiblic  sale,  and  di^sed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  st 
any  price  above  two  dolUrs  per  acre ;  if  they  are  att 
aold,  diey  are  returned  to  the  register's  office,  asd 
may  be  entered  Bsr,  in  die  office,  at  two  dollars  fff 
acre,  with  a  credit,  after  the  payment  of  one-iburth, 
of  two,  three,  and  four  years.  The  eflfects  of  this  ptft 
of  the  system  has  been  heretofore  deeaoed  beneficiili 
both  to  the  public  and  to  individuals,  h  is  beneficial  to 
individuals,  because  the  price  is  so  moderate,  diat  tbe 
poorest  citizen  may  place  himself  in  the  most  aisfiil 
and  honourable  situation  in  society,  by  becoming  * 
cultivator  of  his  own  land ;  and  die  find  valne  m  90 
high,  connected  with  the  abundance  of  oar  vaeaat  M^ 
ritory,  as  to  prevent  individmds  from  purehasiBgy  ^ 
m  hope  of  advantage,  unreasonaUy  extatmrn  and  at* 
merous  tracts,  to  be  held  for  purposes  of  spemhtim* 
That  this  is  the  case,  that  lands  s^dd  by  the  VJiitd 
States  are  not  hdd  by  speoniatoes,  may  be  &iri)r  i^ 
ferred,  l^  a  cowddaration  of  the  following  Arti* 
From  the  opening  of  ahe  ldnd4>ffioe8  in  the  JMordi-Wiit 
Territory,  as  it  wastfanoalled,  to  die  SUth  Septifab* 
1810,  d,L67»8«9  acres  of  tend  wewsoldU  Thisameoif' 
compared  with  the  population  in  1810,  is  in  the  t^o 
of  something  less  than  lwel?e  acresfor  each  indintou' 
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"Hie  free  wUle  kdnbitattto  of  Virginia,    in   1800, 
Mnounted  to  518,674 ;  the  lands  of  tiie  state,  valued 
in  179^,  amowitod  tm  4Q,4tf8,644  aeres ;  this  divided 
among  the  inhabitants,  gives  to  aaeh  individual  up- 
wards of  sevei^HUX  acim  of  huMl,  but  it  will  not  be 
osntendfid,  that  the  lands  of  Virginia  are  held  by  spe^ 
eMkfaNrs,  and  wkb  mudi  less  truth,  can  it  be  so  said 
of  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio.     Again,  to  show 
6jr  in&rence,  that  the  pdblio  lands  are  not  disposed 
cf  at  tao  loir  a  price,   the  ^onnnittee  have  thought 
proper  to  inquire   into  tiie  estimatod   valu^  of  the 
lands  in  several  of  the  states ;  and  they  find  that,  in 
the  jeuT  1798,  the  lands  of  New  Hamp^ire,  amount- 
ing  to  3^749,061  acres,  w«re  valued  at  19>0e8,106 
dollars,  or  &  dollars  7  cMts  per  aore.     In  FennsyU 
vimia,    11,959,8^5  acres  were  valued  at  6^,324,652 
dollars,  or  6  dollars  9  cents  per  acre.     In  Maryland, 
^,444,1^8  acres  w^e  valued  at  ^1,694/X)4  dollars,  at  3 
ddlars  77  cents  per  acre.    In  Virginia,  40,458,644 
acres  were  valued  at  59^97^>660  dcrilars,  or  1  dollar 
48  cents  per  acre ;  and,  finally,  in  the  aixteen  states  at 
that  time  ccxnposing  the  United  States,    the    land 
aniounted  to  169,746,686  acres,  valued  at  479,293,263 
dollars,  or  2  dollars  92  cents  per  acre.     Now,  if  the 
lands  of  die  Utttted  States,  settled  and  peopled  as  they 
w^te,  have  been  tbus  valued,  it  may  safety  be  con- 
dinded,  that  the  uninhabited  wtlds  4)f  our  forests  are 
not  disposed  of  at  too  Um  a  piice.     Indeed,  the  eoiy« 
uktee  feel  soouewhat  appuhen^ei  that  the  United 
.Sfeatea,  so  iar  from  bpingienabled  to  incBease,  mil  find 
theonsi^es  comfdied  to  bfsen  the  praoe  of  the  public 
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lands,  or  to  forego  the  golden  dreams  tbey  mdalge  of  aQ 
enormous  reyeoue  to  arise  from  their  sale.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  the  house,  that  heretofore  the  public. has 
been  the  monopolist  of  land ;  that,  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  not  more  than  8,000,000  or  9,000,000 
of  acres  have  been  disposed  of,  for  a  sum  less  than 
19,000,000  of  dollars,  and  that,  too,  during  a  space  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years. 

^^  They  will  now  take  into  consideration  the  fac^t, 
that  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  acres  have  been  given 
as  bounty  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  and  now  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  in  the  market,  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  United  States  alone  could  heretofore  supply. 
The  committee  will  not  obtrude  upon  the  house  the 
deductions  or  reflections  which  grow  out  of  this  state 
of  things ;  they  content  themselves  with  the  justifica^P 
tion  it  a&prds  of  the  resolution  which  they  respectfully 
submit.  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  the  pre^ 
sent  time,  to  increase  the  price  at  which  the  public 
lands  are  required  to  be  sold." 

This  resolution  wsQ  adopted^ 

Of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States,  over  their  wlude  extent,  ane 
truly  an  agricultural  country.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  is  very  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population ;  and  the  manuftctures  are 
chiefly  carried  on  by  fiinnprs.  Agpnculture  is  and 
must  Jong  continue  the  first  and  principal  object  bdtii 
of  the  nstites  and  of  foreign  em%rants.   Immense  ^^ 
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tile  regions,  yet  uncleared,  with  every  variety  of  soil 
and  temperature,  invite  settlers,  and  the  low  price  of 
lands*  enables  every  industrious  man,  with  a  veiy 
smair  capital,  to  purchase  some  few  hundred  acres, 
and  establish  himself  in  a  comfortable  and  independent 
situation.  During  the  late  war  the  exclusion  of  Bri- 
tish goods  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  the  disposition  to  embark  in  them  was  en- 
couraged by  the  government^  but,  since  the  return 
of  peace,  the  influx  of  foreign  articles,  at  inferior 
prices,  has  occasioned  a  great  proportion  of  them 
O  to  be  abandoned.  ^The  progress  of  American  agri- 
culture, since  the  year  1800,  has  been  very  consider- 
able. Immense  tracts  of  forests  have  been  brought 
under  the  plough,  t  The  principles  of  agriculture  have 
also  become  an  object  of  attention;  and  several  so- 
cieties have  been  established  for  its  improvement. 
That  of  Hiiladelphia  has  published  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes. Those  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Columbia, 
have  also  published  useful  memoirs.  p> 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge 


*  In  1800  tlic  minimum  price  of  public  lands  was  two  dollars. 
In  1803  it  was  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  sixty-four  cents.  Some 
tracts  have  been  sold  as  high  as  six  dollars  per  acre.  Before  the 
late  war  the  average  tax  on  a  hundred  acres  did  not  exceed  the 
value  of  one»8ixth  of  an  acre  per  annum.  Large  UDCuUivaled 
tracts  paid  about  twelve  cents  per  hundred  acres. 

j*  In  1809  the  quantity  of  improved  lands,  including  pastures, 
was  computed  to  be  40,950,000  in  tillage;  gardens  and  orchards, 
11,820,000;  meadow  and  fallow  grounds,  10,800,000.  See 
Blodgctt's  Tables. 
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throughout  the  United  States^  an  assoeiatioB  was  fom- 
ed»  in  1803,  imder  the  name  of  the  ^^  Americn 
Board  of  Agriculture/'  composed  chiefly  of  the  mm- 
bers  of  both  houdCB  of  congress* 

Sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  so  useful  as  a  manure, 
has  been  lately  found,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  the  counties  of  Onandago  sail 
Madison,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cayuga  and  SeiMOs 
lakes,  and  in  the  territory  of  Missouri.  SuljAiurtt  of 
barytes  has  been  successfully  employed  %a  a  manure,* 
and  is  manufactured  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rat*  of 
Q  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  OThe  eultivadon  of  the 
sugar-euie  has  been  intMduced  into  Louisiana,  and 
lately  into  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Georgia^  t  It  is 
believed  that  all  the  lakid  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  sea  island  cotton,  may  be  converted  into  sugar  plan- 
tations. During  the  late  war,  the  agricultural  system 
underwent  various  changes,  depending  on  new  kinds 
of  industry  to  which  it  gave  buth.  In  the  southern 
states,  the  culture  of  wheat  has  been  substittted  fcnr 
that  of  tobacco,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  wgs  one  of  the 
great  articles  of  exportation.  |>  It  was  found,  that,  st 
the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  about  ^5^000  hogs* 
heads  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  from  35,OO0  to 
40,000  in  Virginia.  The  whole  value  exported  in 
1813  did  not  exceed  320,000  dollars.  In  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  an  association  has  been  formed  foit  the 
————————  I    — — .^_^^^„,,,,„^,_^_^^i— ^*^<«i^^ 

*  By  Dr  Chapman,  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
i  Sapelo,  and  others  situated  between  the  mouths  of  die  Savan- 
nah and  St  Mary's  river* 
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parpose  of  encouragmg  thq  cultiratioii  of  the  yiiie*    A 
species  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hq>e»  of 
which  the  wine  is  agreeable,  ai^  the  brandy  of  a  supe* 
rkNT  quality,  thrives  in  the  open  field.     Other  cqpecies* 
are  cultivated  in  the  same  state  by  Mr  Legaux,  the 
wine  of  which  is  also  of  a  good  quality.     It  is  observed 
hf  this  ^ntleman,  that  in  the  United  States  the  tern* 
pemture  and  vegstation  in  the  40th  degree  of  latitude^ 
are  similar  to  those  o£  the  48th  and  49th  of  Europe* 
^      It  is  believed,  that  the  vine  will  succeed  well  in 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  particularly  in  the  natural  meadows^  or  ior- 
tens,  where  the  wild*grape  is  simikr  to  that  of  the 
suburbs  of  P«ris  in  France,  t    The  white  Italian  mul- 
berry t  was  long  since  introduced  into  the  southern 
states,  and  the  silkwonn  was  found  to  thrive  j  but  the 
high  price  of  labour  renders  the  manufacture  of  silk 
unprofitable*    The  Sesamum  Orientalc,  or  benny ^eed^ 
is  now  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  for  do- 
Biestic  purposes.  The  oil  which  the  seed  affords  is  equal 


*  The  bull-grape  of  Carolina,  ihe  bland  grape  of  Virginia,  and 
the  cooper's- grape  of  New  Jersey,  bear  the  climate  without  protec- 
tioD ;  and  the  frurt  is  said  lo  be  improved  by  a  slight  frost.  Of 
European  vines,  the  brst  are  the  downy-kaved,  which  are  not  iii- 
joied  by  the  insect  called  the  row^wg.  Such  are  the  MiUer^  Bur» 
gmuflff  the  fVhiU  monilofh  and  geMiine  tokay. 

f  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Michaux.  See  his  "  Travels  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  Paris,  1808,  p.  l62.  In 
those  slates,  the  vegetable  layer  of  earth  reposes  on  a  calcareous 
bed,  and  i^  (avourabie  to  the  ctdtuTc  of  the  vine. 
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to  olive  oil  of  tbe  best  quality,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distiii- 
guish  the  one  from  the  other  by  the^taste.  Su^ar  is  now 
cultivated  in  Georgia,  and  to  a  great  ^xtent  in  Loui^ 
ana.  The  quantity  made  in  Loui^ana,  in  1810,  im 
estimated  at  ten  millions  of  pounds ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  aocordmg  to  the  r^orts  of  the  marshals,  more 
than  nine  piillions  and  a  half  of  sugar  were  made  firoBi 
the  maple-tree  in  the  United  States.  In  1814,  tlie 
quaAtity  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  pounds  ;  and  in  1816,  10,8d3,704 
pounds  were  exported  coastwise  from  New  Orlew» 
principally  to  B^timore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  this  was  in  addition  to  the  quantity  carriied  up  tfae 
Mississippi,  and  co'nsumed  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  *P 
It  has  lately  been  ascertained,!  that  several  species  of 
plants,  from  which  barilla,  or  carbonat  of  soda^  is  ex- 
tracted, grow  spontaneously  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
United  States.  The  Salsola  kali^  in  the  island  of 
New  York,  near  the  East  river,  in  the  environs  of  Bos- 
t<m,  at  Richmond  in  Viiginia,  and  on  the  borders  of 
tiie  Rappahanoc.  The  Salicomia  Jruciicosa,  one  of 
the  materials  of  the  fine  Alicant  barilla,  grows  in  al* 
most  all  the  salt  marshes,  and  fuci  of  different  species 
abound  on  the  sea-shore.  The  rearing  of  sheep  has 
become  a  great  object  of  rural  economy.  The  Merino 
species,  of  a  pure  as  well  as  mixed  breed,  are  now  mul- 
tiplied throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  that,  were  imported  were  sold  at 
1000  dollars  each,  and  the  present  average  price  does 

*  Pitkin,  p.  283.  t  By  Correa  De  Sernu 
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not  exceed  forty-five  dollars.  It  is  a  curious  fkct,  that 
in  the  United  States  they  are  not  subject  to  that  fatal 
disease  so  well  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
rot  In  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  Yoit, 
they  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  ravages  of  the  wolf  are  not  nnnre  destructive  there 
than  those  of  the  dog  in  countries  peopled  at  an  eariier 
period.  They  do  not  require  as  much  food  as  the 
common  sheep  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  wool  h 
not  only  finer,  but  more  abundant.  Hemp  is  now 
cultivated  in  certain  districts  of  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Kentucky ;  some  of  the  km,  or  bottx>m  groundsf, 
have  yielded  600  pounds  per  acre. 

The  breed  of  American  horses  has  been  improved 
by  intermixture  with  those  of  Europe.  In  the  north- 
em  states  they  partdce  of  the  qualities  of  the  Norman 
anfid  English  hunter ;  in  those  of  the  south,  of  the  Ara* 
bian,  or  English  race-horse. 

The  breed  of  oxen  has  also  been  improved  for  the 
purpose  of  agricultural  labours.  ^  Dr  Mease,  in  his 
introductory  discourse  t  on  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  states,  that,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
cattle  brought  from  Europe,  or  from  the  interior  to 

*  Mr  Hopkins,  a  fanner  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  has  ascertain. 
ed,  that  the  elk,  or  inoo8e«deer,  had  copolated  with  one  of  hts 
cam%  and  that  the  oisprhtg  partakes  of  the  nature  of  each.  It 
was  found  difficult  to  confine  this  breed,  which  disliked  the  pas* 
ture,  and  leaped  the  fences  to  browze  on  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
cows  gave  much  less  milk  than  those  of  the  common  race  reared  in 
the  same  district. 

+  Delivered  the  3d  November  1814. 
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the  irioinity  of  the  iea»  were  in?ariibly  rttadried  by  » 
disease  which  is  genendly  fatal,  and  that  those  fran 
a  particular  distiict  of  South  Caroliiia»  infect  all  otben 
with  which  they  mix  in  their  passage  to  the  m^th,  al* 
though  the  former  are  in  perfect  health.  The  hogs  of 
the  southern  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  northern 
states,  and  the  pwk  is  sweeter,  particularly  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland^  though  some  of  those  animals,  in  the 
southern  ;itates»  grow  to  an  enormous  size*  A  hog 
was  killed  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  in  1814,  four  yean 
old,  which  weighed  698  pounds  net.  The  beef  and 
mutton  of  the  northern  states  are  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  of  the  south.  In  the  former  the  cattle  have 
also  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  manner.  In  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  number  of  neat  cattle,  in  1814,  was 
86d,^98;  that  of  sheep»  1,410,044;  of  horses» 5^,^70; 
of  fattened  swine  killed  annually,  140,0iX) ;  of  beeves 
slain  or  driven  to  market,  52^0,000  ;^  according  to  Mr 
Blodgett's  calcuUtion,  the  number  of  homed  cattle  m 
1809  was  »,660,000.  t 

Till  very  lately,  it  was  believed  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  United  States  would  not  admit  the  forma* 
tion  of  live-fences ;  but  Mr  Neill  of  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  has  met  with  complete  success  on  the 
European  plan.  The  following  statement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  in  Jefferson  county,  X^ake  Ontana» 
has  been  kindly  furnished  at  the  author's  request,  and 

m      111       1 1  n     I >  *' 

♦  See  SpafforJ'd  Gazetteer  of  this  state,  article  New  York, 
t  In  Great  Britain  the  actual  number  of  horses  is  stated  to  be 
1,800,000 ;  that  of  cattle,  10,000,000 ;  of  sheep,  42,000,000. 
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id  MMde  up  from  authentic  documents.  The  farm  con- 
gbtfl  of  150  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  wood,  and  the 
ether  two-thirds  are  cultivated  progressively  in  the 
space  of  nine  years. 


Acres  in 

Acreiin 

Acres 

Acres  in  Acres  in 

Acns  m 

Years. 

Winter 

'Spring 

in  Pas- 

Years. 

Winter 

Spring 
Wheat 

Pasture* 

Wbeat. 

Wheat. 

ture. 

Wheat 

1st, 

«0 

6tb, 

10 

10 

so 

Sd, 

10 

20 

7.ib, 

10 

10 

60 

3d, 

10 

10 

20 

8U), 

10 

10 

70 

4th, 

10 

10 

SO 

9th, 

10 

10 

80 

5  th, 

10 

10 

40 

Thu?,  at  the  end  of  nine  years  there  ate  twenty  acres  in  grain, 
and  eighty  in  grass.  The  advantage  of  haying  so  large  a  space  in 
pasture  will  be  seen  afterwards. 

The  Annual  Crops  qfthe  Farm  voere  asfollams  : 


Clover 

Clover 

Yeus. 

Wintet 
Wheat 

Spring 
Wheat 

and 

Tnnothy 

Grass. 

Years. 

Winter 
Wheat 

\{^^ 

and 

Timothy 

Grass. 

BlUhfllA. 

BinlMls. 

Tons. 

BtMh«ls. 

Biuhels. 

TODi. 

1st, 

400 

6th, 

200 

150 

100 

2d. 

200 

doo 

rth, 

SOU 

150 

130 

3A, 

200 

150 

40 

8th. 

200 

150 

140 

4tb, 

«00 

150 

60 

9th, 

200 

150 

i60 

3tb, 

200 

Bo 

80 

1200 

750 

180 

2000 

1360 

roo 

Pfoceedi  qf  the  above  Crapi. 
2000  bushels  at  one  dollar,  2000  dollars* 

1350     dltti>         ditto  1550 

700  tens  of  hay  at  five  dollars,      S500 

6850 
from  wbidi,  deduetiog  iar<he«xp«iioei<>f  cuUivalionoiMi  haM^  8425 

there  remains  8425 
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DoBiii* 

3425 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  1st,  for  the  proceeds  of  ashes,  at  the 

late  of  five  dollars  per  acre  for  lOO  acres,  -  500 

2d,  Proceeds  of  cattle,  which,  in  uine  years,  augin^iit  the 

proceeds  of  the  farm  fifty  per  cent,  -  171$ 


5637 


From  which  is  to  be  deducted,  1st,  the  price  of  the  pur- 
chase of  150  acres,  at  six  dollars  per  acre,  this  being  the 


price  of  lands  in  Le  Ray  towa  in  1814, 

900 

2d,  For  building  a  log-house, 

bam,  and  stables. 

250 

3d,  Instruments  of  agriculture  and  cattle, 

A  pair  of  work-oxen, 

- 

60 

Three  cows, 

60 

A  brood  mare, 

- 

50 

100  sheep. 

400 

Two  sows  and  a  boar. 

- 

15 

Fowls, 

5 

Agricultural  instruments. 

- 

66 

6S0 

Provisions  for  the  first  year, 

lOO—lOO 

1900 

The  deduction  for  the  support  of  the  family  during  the 
other  three  years,  is  included  in  the  deduction  made  of 
one-half  of  the  crop. 

There  remains,  therefore,  to  the  cultivator  at  the  end  of  nine 
^    years,  a  clear  gain  of  -  -  37S7 

Jf  to  this  profit  of  3737  we  add  the  value  of  150  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  being  cultivated  in  nine  years,  are  worth 
15  dollars  per  acre,  -  -  2250 

And  also  the  value  of  houses,  utensils,  &c.  which  belong  to 
the  cultivator,  -  .  9^ 

We  shall  find  that  his  capital^  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  will 
have  a  valui^  of  •  -  dollars,  6SS7 

Supposing  now  that  the  100  acres  of  cleared  land  are  all 
laid  down  in  wheat  the  two  first  years,  and  in  hay  after- 
wards, the  product  in  this  mode  will  be  as  follows : 
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1st  year,  QOOO  bushels  of  wheat  at  1  dollar^  2000 

2d  ^ear,  1500  ditto  ditto        ditto  1500 

3d  year,  200  tons  of  hay  at  5  dollars,  -  1000 

4lhj  5th,  6^9  7th,  8th>  and  ptii  years,  200  totis  eac4i  year> 

at  5  dollars^  •  6000 


Total, 
From  which  one-half  is  to  be  deducted  as  above^ 


10500 
5350 


There  remains  5250 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  proceeds  of  ashes  and  of  cattle 
as  abote,  *  -  2212 

7462 
And  from  this  is  to  be  ded  acted  the  price  of  lands  and  uten- 
sils, •  -  190a 

The  cultivator  wilhhaye  at  the  end  of  nine  years  a  profit  of  5562 
The  proprietor  of  an  extensive  tract  who  claaiB  the  auitee^ 
and  afterwards  lets  it  to  a  farmer  for  one-half  of  the  pro* 
ceeds,  does  not  reap  so  much  benefit  as  he  who  cultivates 
himself,  for,  ^cording  to  what  has  been  established^  the 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  will  be  5250 

The  half  of  the  proceeds  of  ashes  and  cattle,  1 106 


From  which  deducting, 

1st,  for  clearing  1000  acres,  •  1500 

2d,  for  houses  and  cattle,         -  9OO 

3d,  for  the  price  of  150  acres,  at  4  dollars,  600 


6356 


3000 


The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  will  have  a  profit  of  3356 
Whilst  that  of  the  cultivator  is  -  •  5562 

But  the  formic  finds  a  compensation  in  the  increased  value  of 
his  uncultivated  lands.  ^ 


*  In  this  calculation  is  not- included  the  advantage  which  the 
pultiyator  dprives  from  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  in  the 
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We  shall  now  follow  the  progressive  increase  and 
proceeds  of  a  flock  of  the  metis,  ♦  or  half  breed^  whicli 
we  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  the  third  year» 
when  there  are  twenty  acres  in  gira3S>  and  consecpient* 
ly  enough  for  their  nourishment.  This  statement  is 
grounded  on  the  following  data :  1*  That  each  sheep 
gives  four  pounds  <tf  clean  wool  per  annwn^  and  the 
lambs  three  the  first  shearing  ;  2.  That  the  price  of 
wool  is  seventy-five  cents  p^  lb. ;  8.  That  the  him* 
dred  sheep,  including  four  rams»  produce  but  seventy- 
five  rams  each  year,  allowance  being  made  for  morta- 
lity ;  4.  That  the  flock  is  nourished,  during  seven 
months  of  the  year,  in  the  woods,  or  by  natural  pastur- 
1^,  and  that,  during  the  five  winter  months,  each 
sheep  consumes  daily  three  pounds  e(  forage ;  5,  That 
the  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  increase  his  flock  to  ^0 
sheep,  which  are  to  be  preserved  as  a  stoc]^,  and  the 
surplus  to  be  sold  when  full  grown,  or  when  they  will 
bring  four  dollars. 


BAoiiths  of  February  and  March,  when  the  former  b»s  little  occii- 
pation ;  the  wom^  ;»id  in  this,  and  some  f^muJies  make  1000  jioundi 
weight  in  the  season.  The  manufacture  of  heiop  m  winter  also 
gives  a  considerable  jHrofit. 

*  This  race  is  the  offspring  of  the  common  sheep  and  Merino 
ram.  The  wool  is  of  a  better  quality,  and  the  ileoce  is  heavier, 
^hafl  that  of  the  common  sheep.  In  1814,  Mr  Le  Ray  de  Chau* 
mont  sold  in  1^  (own  of  that  name  €00  pounds  of  wool  of  this  dc* 
scription  at  a  dollar  per  pounri. 
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Yeut. 

Sheep  and  IncTea8e.| 

Wo^  and  6heq)  for  Sale. 

Proceeds. 

1 

2 

100 
100 

175 
260 
260 

250 

75 

75 

131 

133 

183 

400  lbs.  at  75  ctnis 
400 

225 

Dollars. 
300 

625         ditto 

478 

3 

700 
225 

925         ditto 

693 

4 

1000 
393 

5 

1393         ditto 

1000 
664 

1044 

1564  ditto  1173  dollars 
131  sheep  at  4  dlls. 524 

I6i97 

6 

1000 
564 

1564  ditto  1173  dollars 
)88  8heeptot4dll8.752 

1925  ♦ 

•  Nile's  Weekly  Register,  No.  I.  Vol.  X.  2d  Marcfe  1816,  p.  Q. 

The  wool  of  native  sheep  is  ertimated  at  6fty  cents  per  ib.  | 
of  liaW-Wooded  at  sixty.two  and  a  half;  oT  thtee-fowths  Woodo* 
at  seveaty-fivc  ;  and  full-blooded  one  handled.  The  sheep  are  va« 
Ined  as  follows:  Native  at  thiw  dollars;  half  blooded  a«  five? 
thTee-fonrths  blooded  at  ten  ;  scveo^ighths  blooded  at  ttvdve ;  full 
blooded  at  thirty. 

Two  Infantado  rams,  fed  on  Aniialos«an  island  at  WasUngtoA, 
gave  together  158  lb.  carcase,  and  15  lb.  8  oz.  of  wool;  two 
Paular  rams  gave  19I  lb.  carcase,  and  13  lb.  2  oz.  wool ;  four  In- 
fimtado  ewes  ^ve  t23  ib.  carcase,  and  25  lb.  9  «.  wool;  tbreo 
PaHlaf  «»e$,  185  lb.  carcase,  and  14  lb.  2  oa.  wool;  and  tbreo 
Goadaloape  cwea,  157  carcase,  and  16  lb.  $  oz.  wool. 
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Yean. 

Annual  Proceeds. 

Annual  Eaqpences. 

Net  Proceed*. 

Dollars. 

1 

300 

Shepherd,         150 
Hay  22i  tons,  112 

\ 

262 

38 

2 

478 

Shepherd,         150 
Hay  39  tons,  195 

- 

345 

133 

3 

69s 

Shepherd,         160 
Hay  68  tons,    340 

490 

203 

4 

1044 

Shepherd,         150 
Hay    97  tons,  487 

. 

637 

407 

5 

1697 

Shephenl,         150 
Hay  140  tons,  700 

850 

B4,r 

€ 

1925 

Shepherd,         150 
Hay  140  tons,  700 

950I 

107s 

It  thus  appears,  that,  in  the  sixth  year,  the  flock  has  increaseJ 
to  250,  of  which  the  net  proceeds  are  1075  dollars*  It  also  ap- 
pears, that  the  flock,  with  its  annual  increase,  does  not  consume 
more  than  140  tons  of  forage,  or  the  produce  of  70  acres.  If  tho 
cultivator  sold  this  produce,  it  would  hring  only  five  dollars  per  too, 
amounting  to  7OO  dollars ;  whilst,  by  employing  it  for  the  rearing 
of  sheep,  it  produces  1075  dollars,  besides  the  dung,  which  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  countries  sheep 
pge  taken  care  of  for  no  other  recompense  than  the  dung  which 
they  produce* 


The  failure  of  European  projects  for  agricultund  es^ 
tablishments  in  the  United  States  has  excited  vay  un- 
favourable impressions  against  such  enterprises.    T^ 
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ftilure  18  generally  ascribable  to  two  causes.  1^/,  Tht 
impostiupes  practised  by  companies  and  their  agents ; 
and,  ^(S^9  To  the  habits  of  the  purchasers  or  oect^mnts, 
who  were  strangers  to  agricultural  punmita.  The  spe- 
culation of  the  Scioto  Company  was  infamous  beyond 
expression.  Lands  belonging  to  Indians,  or  other  pro- 
prietors, were  sold  to  French  emigrants  at  the  rate  of 
six  livres  per  acre.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  pur- 
chasers, who  w6ref  watchmakers,  jewellers,  hairdress* 
en,  finding  no  employment  in  the  way  of  their  pro- 
fession, were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence  in 
the  sea^port  towns. 

A  Table  qfthe  Value  of  the  Exports  qf  the  proceeds 
qf  Agriculture  in  1812. 

Products  of  Animals* 


Ikdbtt. 

Reef,  tallow,  hides,  live  cattle, 

524,000 

Butter  and  cheese. 

339,000. 

Fbrk,  pickled  bacon,  lard,  life  hogs, 

604,000 

Horses  and  males, 

191,000 

Sheep, 

9,000 

1,667,000 

Products  of  Vegetables. 

Wheat,  floor,  and  biscuit 

13,687,000 

Indian  corn  and  meal, 

1,939,000 

Rice, 

1,544,000 

Rye,  oatis,  pulse,  potatoes. 

627,000 

17,797.000 

Tobacco, 

1,514^000 

Cotton, 

d,bso^ow 

^22,391,000 

▼OL.  m.                                 E 

1 


AH  other  Agricultural  products. 

Indigo,                 • 

5,000 

Flax-seed, 

455,000 

Maple  Mgar, 

15,000 

Hops, 

7,000 

Poultry,  flax,  mustard, 

7,000 

Sundries, 

80,000 

507f000 

Total  amount,  24^555,000 

The  value  of  the  flour  exported  in  the  year  ending  SOth  Septf  m« 
ber  I18I7  was  17,751,376  dollars  ;  of  the  cotton,  22,627,614;  to- 
bacco, 9,230,020;  rice,  2,378,880;  timber  and  lumber  of  aR 
descriptions,  3,381,349;  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  1,967,243.* 

Statement  of  the  Products  of  American  Agriculture* 

DIb.  Cents 
Yearly  consumption  of  grain  per  bead,  8i  bushels,  t  at 

125  cents. 
Meat  1  pound  daily,  at  6  cents  per  pound, 
Whisky,  or  other  drink, 
Fu^,  vegetables,  pepper,  salt,  6cc. 

55       0 
Which,  taking  the  population  at  6,000,000,  gives  as  the  yearly 
produce  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of  man,  440,000,000 


•  National  Intelligencer,  l7th  February  1818. 

f  Thia  estimate  is  undoubtedly  too  low.  Both  Charles  Smitli 
and  Dr  Colquhoun  allow  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  larger  quao* 
tity  of  other  grain,  for  each  individual  in  Britain  ;  but  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  higher  in  America  than  in  Britain  ;  and  as  this  es" 
timate  includes  all  kinds  of  grain,  twelve  bushels  would  certainly 
have  been  naarer  the  truth. 
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4MfiO0fi09 
For  hors^;  of  which  the  number  it  reckoned  to  h% 
lyAOOfiOOf  at  l|toQof  hay  yearly  for  each,  at 
10  dollars  a  ton,  .  ^IfiOOfiM 

Grain  for  the  liorses,  4  quarts  per  day,  at 
40  cents  a  bushel,  for  63,875,000 
bushels,  is  •  .  25,660,000 

46,550,000 

Agricultoral  produce  consumed  in  the  United  States 

with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  •>  486,550,000 

ProTisions  exported  in  time  of  peace^  35,000,000 


Wbola  products  of  agriculture,  •  511,000,000 


The  annual  value  of  the  internal  labour  of  the  United  States 
has  been  thus  esilroated : 

DoOmi. 
Produce  of  agriculture,  •  -  511,000,000 

Dress  of  |t  labouring  man  at  25  dollars  per  annum,  the 

population  being  8,000,000,  the  cost  of  clothing  is  200,000,000 
Houses,  average  value  200  dollars,  as  calculated   by 
Blod^ett;  their  number  1,375,000,  and  estimating 
the  annual  ex  pence  for  repairs,  and  new  erections, 
at  10  per  cent.,  thus  gives  •  15,750,00# 

Carriages,  waggons,  carts,  stages,  1  to  each  100  fa- 
milies at  1 00  dollars  each,  is  8000  carriages,  equal 
to  800,000  dollars,  and  supposing  each  of  thoee 
carriages  to  sink  its  whole  value,  including  cost  of 
repairs  in  seven  years,  the  annual  ex  pence  will  be  114,265 

Mills,  repairs  and  additional  mills  and  manufactories 

per  annum,  •  •  1.500,000 

Shoeing  1,400,000  horses  yearly,  -  1,000.000 


^€0 
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Wfllches  or  docks,  for  1,500,000  families,  1  toeack 
family  at  20  dollars  each,  26,000,000 ;  allowing 
for  interest  per  aontim,  and  repairs,  S  per  cent 

Rings,  jewels,  finrluig-^ieces, 

House  farniture  for  1,300,000  families,  at  200  debars 
each,  260,000,000 ;  allowrng  for  interest,  repairs, 
and  decay,  10  per  cent  per  aimum, 

CkMUtiDg  vessels,  and  vessels  in  the  river  trade,  say 
MO5OOO  tons,  at  30  dollara  per  ton,  is  15,000,000, 
for  Interest,  repairs,  and  decay,  20  per  cent 


IMktti 


120,000 


26,000,00© 


S,000,00» 


Produce  of  the  annual  internal  labour,  738,464,266 

Besides  the  profits  arising  from  the  internal  sale  and  exchange  of 
OMnmodiliet,  which  may  be  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1 1 8  dollars  for 
each  indifidual,  or  7I 1  for  each  family. 

Table  of  the  Amount  of  Sales  of  PuUic  Lands  from  the  year 
1790  to  1815. 


Tem. 

DdkM. 

Y«ui. 

IMbn. 

1796 

4,836 

1806 

765,245 

1797 

83,»40 

1807 

466,163 

1798 

11,903 

1808 

647,999 

1799 

1809 

44S,S«3 

1800 

443 

1810 

690,548 

1801 

lfi7.726 

1811 

1,040.237 

1802 

188.0«8 

1812 

710,427 

1803 

165,676 

1813 

8Sd,65« 

1804 

487^26 

1814 

1,1354)71 

1805 

540,193 

1815 

1,287,959 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  20th  of  December  1815, 
the  whole  quantity  of  lands  sold,  down  to  the  dOth  of  September 
of  tfaatyear,  amounted  to  5,922,732  acres,  for  which  12,495,991 
Mlin  were  received  at  the  treasury. 
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Stjtxmmnt  of  the  Amount  of  the  Valuations  ofLandSf  LotSf  and 
I^weUing' Houses^  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States,  made 
under  the  Acts  of  Congress  qf  the  ^2d  July  ISIS,  and  Sth  Ja- 
nuary 1815,  Of  returned  and  revised  by  the  Board  of  Principal 
Assessors,  tviih  the  corresponding  Valuations  in  1799- 


Valur  of  liflwvt. 


STATES. 


oqiliiUicd  by  Lb^ 
>uliunpaJ  AHCt- 


VaJu«  oT  hqujw 
and  \mtnU  la 


value  ^ 
lands  |«f 
«i'n?|,  iu- 


thc^rvflh.  t 


Number  Of 
taxihi  in 


Sew  llarapsliire, 

Rbodu  J^limd, 
CoDLnecdcut, 
Vcnramtr 
Sew  Yorit, 
NtTT  Jltscj, 

North  Carolina, 
South  CiLiolina, 


I>o]kn, 
38,745,074 

2a/jo7»7ti<j 

lt8,S54.^7) 

34«,Chm,B&'f 

132,577i57-i 

*^6aj37.tiUi> 

^7Jl>AluB 

87,oitt,y;i7 


DuJlwi. 

:ittj45.974 
Ha,76&,^6(r 

20,ytt7,7*jfj 

33,401  VitI 

3ett,37a,iniii 

S46,U3:^,&ai> 
i;i,i4:i,:*7() 

Sl,5l7.*>31 

74^^ii,*2r^2 

3l,4/l7s<J5« 
^4,23:sjr*o 


2;j,i7r^04O 
ii,of«;,3.i7 

4y,313,434 

I6,7iis.«73 
3<iJ73.>syo 

*],i34.4J3 

32,373,^yo 

7i,5riS,l4r7 
3^J.fl4ti,:J7a 

i-2,OGJ,ia7 

21,408,090 

jj,i:t4,iwt 


13  0 

m  0 

a4  a 

ti  40 

1«  5tt 


2i# 

4 
8 


3,337 
)4,184 

6  3151 

7,716 

7,«93 

«,3eT 

4,fiS0 
7JII4J 

4,«S1I 

^m 

54(; 
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I  .f*»*i. JS6j#y  i  I  .O  h*>o:.L»2 1 1^  1  i*,l*77^'24; 
LooioaDa  is  not  iadbidcd  in  tli*  ab«Te  tahle»  ibfi  Mtiirnf  b€iii|g  aKVpiidbU. 


*  At  tbe  vttkie  of  daves  if  dUArcnt  in  HSmmt  Mites,  and  the  auober  of  alMWi 
▼alved  eannot  be  atoartaised  fram  the  zetuioDs  of  the  anenan,  the  vahie  of  ImiafS 
and  lands  in  most  of  the  ilaTe-holding  states  cannot  be  ascertained  with  predsioii. 
It  is  bdiered  that  the  yaluations  made  in  mott  of  the  states,  and  patticvlarly  those 
in  tha  aovth,  in  U&V,  ««it  oonsidenh^  wader  ihe  real  vnliiB. 

i*  In  this  calculation  the  numbjr  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns  of  lands 
▼slued  in  eadi  state  in  1799,  the  returns  of  the  <{uandt7  of  lands  valued  in  1814 
and  Ul§  being  in  same  af  (be  states  innniTylrt»w    CPitkin,  p.  879*) 
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MANUFACTURES. 


Hub  restrictiye  CQHijDiercial  notations  of  Europe*  aad 
the  hte  war  with  Eaglaqd,  gave  a  great  stinnilus  tQ 
American  manuiactures,  and  their  progress  during  tha 
ecmrse  of  a  few  years  was  almqst  incredible.     Many 
new  branches  were  introduced,  and  those  which  had 
been  already  established  were  carried  to  a  much  great- 
er extent.    The  principal  cause  of  the  neglect  of  ma* 
Bufactures  formerly  was  the  great  profits  affoi-ded  by 
agriculture,  with  the  high  price  of  labour.     All  the 
materials  for  manufactures  are  foupd  in   America, 
Fuel  is  inexhaustible  j  the  ores  of  the  most  useful  me^ 
tals  are  in  great  abundance,  and  dyes  of  all  kinds  are 
procured  fram  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
In  the  year  1809  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  unfold* 
e4  t^  resources  of  thf^  country  in  relation  to  the  raw 
material,  and  proposed  various  means  for  the  promoitioD 
oJT  manufactures,  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties, 
drawbacks,  preipiums,  boupties,  encouragement  to  new 
inventions,  arrangements  for  facilitating  pecuniary  re- 
mittances, &c.  * 


•  No  goods,  wares,  or  mercbaodisei,  of  foreign  g^rowth  or  manu- 
ftctore,  sniijtct  to  daties,  could  he  imported  into  the  United  States 
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The  immeiise  capital  which  had  been  employed  in 
commerce,  previously  to  the  restrictions,  was  transferred 
to  manufacturesi  and  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery 
for  the  fabrication  of  various  commodities,  were  erected, 
as  if  by  enchantment.     Foreign  artists  and  tradesmen 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country.    The  imple- 
ments,  tools,  and  even  the  furniture  of  emigrant  medm^ 
nics,  were  made  free  of  duty.     In  Pennsylvania  such 
persons  were  admitted  as  freeholders  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  provided  th^y  declared  thar  intentioiis  of  be- 
coming citieens  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law.    A 
knowledge  of  machinery,  and  processes  for  the  saving 
#f  hdbour,  were  communicated,  through  the  daily  jour* 
nals,  to  all  descriptions  of  pe^qsle.     Clothes  of  hoaie^ 
spun  cotton  were  worn  even  by  the  richest  planters  of 
the  south,  and  national  pride  co*operaled  with  [Hrivate 
interest  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  hosiery,  wooilen» 
cotton,  and  linen  articles.     Mineralogy  became  ai» 
object  of  attention,  and  every  diittrict  was  ransacked 
for  uaefiil  minerals.     The  skins  of  various  animali^ 
hitherto  useless,    were   preserved    and    manufactory^ 
ed }  and  the  farmers  were  induced  by  men  of  science 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
and  exotic  plants,  which  had  been  found  useful  in  the 
arts  or  manufactures.  * 


from  any  foreign  port  or  place  but  by  tea,  nor  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
of  less  than  thirty  tons,  except  in  districts  adjoining  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the  distrtcts  ou 
the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

*  Even  anterior  to  this  period  considerable  progress  was  made. 
In  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  of  ISM,  for  the  encou. 


Stotos  |^r«ifBtod  to  oragre«s  »  report  mthe  mwoftoi 
twr^  in  whjcb  the  flowing  wr^  w^ntki^ied  «6  Mflg^ 

Mamifketorofl  of  wokmI*  or  thosei^  which  wix>4  is  thft 
prindfal  iAat^nul  {  h^thfiv^  «Mi  rennnfectwrw  of  l«f^ 
thdr  $  9011^  and  taUow  (madles ;   ^mmodd  oil  w4 

wive ;  chocoltffB  aod  mudtord ;  stuff  and  hw>{iowdor« 
The  foUowing  braodiea  lar?  mfmtioaed  us  beii^  fiivdy 
eatahliahedi  au^ying,  in  se^ertl  in^tiMicCT,  tb^  greatart 
wd  lA  allf  «  CQOMdwible  |K>rtioa  ^  tihe  ^eovnunflMi 
of  the  Uiutfid  States :  vbi*  iroii»  and  iMimfacteiw  if 


Mgemcdl  of  OMUMtkttvct  mi  Ihc  oseful  arts,  «Im  lusquuttiai  of 
jDftchiiMry,  ia  ike  CMine  of  |ea  7^ar|»  »  stilled  «(i  follows  t  Olir 
looD  cards  for  wool  aud  cotton  ;  machiuery  for  froeiny  cotton  wool 
irom  the  seed  ;  the  spinning-jenny  ;  the  spinning^mule ;  the  ronnf, 
twisting,  and  card  machinery  ;  the  perpetual  carding  and  spinning 
WatMMtnH ;  the  fly^shtittle,  with  Hs  appropriate  loom  ;  machinery 
Ibr  cutting  and  eUApiog  leatber,  aieials,  dtc.$  ioi^fAtHtig  au<l-wift 
apd  mula;  f^,  re4i|Cif)g  iM  y^oUcm  clotikt.  or.sigi  Do  the  sUpIxe  4 
wool ;  for  boring  caniioB ;  for  pressing,  packii^  and  tadiug  ootr 
ton ;  for  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  combed  wool ;  f«r  various  ope* 
tations  in  the  stamping  and  printing  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth ;  for 
ttiHing  the  inter  metals ;  for  plating  the  coarse  metals  \f\ih  siNer; 
for  steam  engines;  for  grinding  optical  lenses;  for  fineiunring  ^ 
wood,  metal,  and  stone  ;..with  Tanous  other  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, for  saving  labour,  time,  rbk,  and  expence.  Also  the  know, 
ledge  of  preparing  metals,  colours,  and  dye  stufls,  bleaching  and 
dressing  goods;  manufactories  of  pinting  typtrs;  printing  blocks 
for  linens,  cotton,  and  paper  >h«ngHigs  ;  the  general  cultivation  (^ 
madder  and  woad  ;  the  introduction  of  Arkwright*s  iiftproved  rt»f 


2ro&f  amnvfiieluiesof  oottoa,  wool,  aod  hatBoiadeof 
flax :  mainifiiictur#8  of  ptpar,  priQtmg  types^  ptiBto^ 
bpokf,  playing  cands)  of  kemp  «iad  gunpowder*  win^ 
dow-gUss,  jovrellery,  Md  oloelfj ;  of  kad,  wax  easdlca, 
stxawi-bopQeta  and  bats,  spiritfiouf  and  malt  liquora* 
The  ships,  and  vessels  of  wore  than  twenty  tona^  buiit 
in  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1807>  Qoeasiured,  at 
an  avfrage*  110|(h>0  tons  a-year,  giving  a  value  of 
more  than  six  millipns  of  dollars.   Two-thirds  of  thesfc 
Teasels  were  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  ;  the  either 
third  for  the  coasUng  trade  and  fisheneis.     The  annual 
exportation  of  furniture  aud  carriages  aiQounted  to 
170,000  dollars  i  the  annual  exportation  of  pot  and 
pearl  9^h^  waji  7^^*00  tons.     The  annual  valae  of  qeimiIc 
factured  articles  from  leather  was  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.     The  greatest  portion  of  soap  and 
tallow  is  of  domestic  manufacture,     llie  whole  annual 
value  of  manufactures  was  estimated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.     In  1803 
there  were  but  four  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States ; 
m  I809  the  number  was  eighty  .-seven,  and  most  of 
them  water  mills.    In  1811  there  were  80,000  spindles 
running.     The  capital  employed  in  this  kind  of  ma<- 
nufacture  amounted  to  4<,bOO,000  dollars  ;  in  the  cot- 
ton »ngly  to  3,600,000  pounds,  and  valued  at  7^0y000 
dollars ;  the  yarn  spun  to  ^,880,000  pounds,  valued 
at  3,240,000  dollars.     The  number  of  men  employed 
was  503,000,  with  500  women  and  children. 

In  1810  there  was  not  a  spindle  running  at  or  pear 
Baltimore  ;  in  January  1814  there  were  90oO,  and  the 
actual  number,  in  IB  15,  was  34,000.     ITie  estaUish- 
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ment,  at  Ellicot^s  Mills,  ten  mfles  from  Baltimore, 
spins  600  pounds  per  day,  to  the  fineness  of  No.  SO.  * 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  th^:*e  is  another  less  ex- 
tensive manufactory.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  wa- 
ter, and  is  exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Eng- 
land or  of  France.  A  machine  has  been  invented  by 
an  American,  which  saves  much  labour,  by  separating 
400  pounds  of  cotton  daily  from  the  seed.  By  the 
old  method,  the  greatest  quantity  cleaned  in  the  same 
space  of  time  was  but  forty  pounds.  The  motion  is 
eommunicated  by  a  horse,  or  by  water,  and  the  ma- 
ehine  itself  costs  but  sixty  dollars.  A  company  has 
established  a  cotton  manufactpry  at  Ballston,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  of  which  the  machinery  is  driven 


•  Price* 

ofCoUm  Yam  at  Baitimore,  W  May  1815  : 
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|>y  steam.    At  Patterson,  on  the  Passaick,  there  are 
five  manufactories  of  cotton  ;  the  number  of  spindles 
20,000.    In  New  Jersey,  county  of  Essex,  there  were 
^wenty  cotton  mills,  in  May  1814}  and  it  was  cal- 
culated,  that,  before  the  1st  of  September  following, 
there  would   be  32,500  spindles  in  use,    spinning 
SO,000  pounds  of  yam  'per  week,  which,  converted 
into  cloth,  would  sell  at  forty  cents  per  yard,  giving 
^  yearly  value  of  1,672,000  dollars.     In  1812  there 
^ere  80,000  spindles  in  cpnstant  operation,  in  the  dif- 
ferent factories  within  thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Pro- 
vidence,  in  Rhode  Island.    In  some  places  cotton  yam 
is  offered  for  exportation.     The  art  of  printing  cotton 
find  calico  is  carried  to  great  perfection  at  Philadelphia, 
by  means  of  rollers  moved  by  water,  which   stamp 
10,000  yards  a^ay.     The  wool  of  the  United  States 
|ias  been  greatly  improved  by  th^  introduction  of  the 
Merino,  or  Spanish  race  of  sheep,  which  is  now  seen 
all  over  the  country.     The  Paula  and  Negritti  breed, 
and  that  of  the  Escurial  and  Infantado,  were  procured 
in    1802^    the   whole  number  imported    till    1801 
amounted  to  5000.     The  first  were  sold  at  1000,  and 
even  1500  dollars  \  but  they  gradually  fell,   during 
that  period  of  time,  to  twenty-five  and  thiity  dollars 
each.     Thp  price  of  the  wool  was  from  three-quarters 
to  two  dollars  per  pound.     Various  manufactories  of 
fine  woollens  have  been  established  within  the  last  se- 
yen  years.    In  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  county  of  Es* 
(ex,  there  are  ten  woollen  manufactories,  containing 
8600  spindles,  capable  of  manufacturing  cloth  to  the 
amount  of  (>50,000  dollars  ^  annum. '  The  wooUeu 
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manufactory  at  Danville,  on  the  Siuquehannah,  after 
its  first  establishment  in  1809,  gave  a  net  profit  to  the 
company  of  forty  j^er  cent  on  the  capital.  The  broad 
cloth  manufactured  near  Wilmington,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  quality  imported 
from  England.  The  number  of  fulling-mills,  in  1810, 
was  1630 ;  that  of  wool-caiding  machines,  going  by 
water,  1835 ;  the  number  of  looms  returned  830,000. 
In  1810,  twelve  millions  of  poundp  weight  of  sheep's 
wool  were  wrought  into  goods.  Manufactories  of  flax 
have  been  lately  established  in  different  states ;  one 
near  Philadelphia  produces  annually  72>00O  yards  of 
canvas ;  another  500,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging, 
.sailcloth,  and  coarse  linen. 

The  next  important  branch  of  manufactures  are  the 
metals.  In  1810,  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to  530,  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  furnished  69*  The  annual  valuf 
of  iron  and  its  manufactures  was  estimated  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  (M.  Gallatin)  at  12,000,000 
or  15,000,000  of  dollars.  The  average  value  of  im* 
ported  metal  in  bar  iron  and  steel  was  4,000,000. 
The  Franconia  ironworks  in  New  Hampshire,  estab- 
lished in  1810,  employed  a  capital  of  100,0:^0  dollars. 
The  Vergennes  ironworks  in  Vermont  promise  to  bt 
very  important.  The  price  of  bar  iron  at  this  estab* 
lishment  is  140  dollars  per  ton }  the  ore  three  dollars; 
charcoal,  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  bushels. 
Nineteen  thousand  muskets  are  annually  made  at  the 
two  public  armouries  of  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry. 
There  is  now  a  considerable  ^mrplua  of  sm^  anni> 
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Lead  inme»  have  been  discovered  in  Ukter  county, 
^te  of  New  York,  and  also  in  Northampton  in.  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Those  of  the  Missouri  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent,  and  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply.     Gold  is 
found  in  North  Carolina  in  pieces  which  weigh  from 
one  to  sixty-seven  pennyweights.     The  gold  is  ex- 
tiracted  from  the  sand  by  the  common  process  of  amal- 
gamation.   Ochres  of  a  good  quality,  and  various  hues^ 
have  been  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     In 
the  former,  at   Monkton,   decomposed  feldspar,   oi^ 
kaolin,  has  been  discovered  ;  and  a  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1810  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  porce- 
lain.    A  rock,  which  runs  across  the  state  of  Georgia, 
from  tlie  Savannah  river  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee,  is  now  manufactured  into  excellent  millstones. 
Gypsum^  of  a  very  pure  quality,  has  been  found  near 
the  Cayuga  lake.    In  1809>  a  nitrous  earth  was  disco- 
vered on  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  a 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  has  been  established.     In  - 
Kentucky,  an  immense  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  extract- 
ed from  the  limestone  caverns.    Hie  quantity  of  nitre 
which  they  contain  has  been  estimated  at  1,280,000 
pounds.     A  bushel  of  earth  yields  a  pound  of  nitre, 
and  two  bushels  of  ashes  of  the  decayed  wood  of  holloW 
trees  is  sufficient  to  make  100  pounds  of  saltpetre.    In 
1810,  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  prepared  annually 
amounted  to  1 ,450,000  pounds  ;  the  number  of  gun- 
powder mills  was  207.     The  manufactory  of  gunpow- 
der  at  firandywine  furnishes  225,000  pounds  annual- 
ly ;  two  others,  near  Baltimore,  450,or>0  pounds.    The 
sdt  springs  of  Onondago,  Cayuga,  &c.  in  the  state  of 
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New  York  furnish  TOOiOOO  bushels  of  nit  j9tfr^ 
valued  at  200,000  dollars ;  those  of  the  western  states 
and  territories  an  equal  quantity.  The  Wabash  salhie, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  gives  130,000  budieh, 
which  is  sold  there  at  seventy-five  cents  per  biishd. 
It  was  ascertained  in  1809>  that  the  domestk^  establish- 
ments  for  salt  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population,  and  extensive  works  have  been  since  erected 
on  the  sea-coast,  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  quantity  required,  by  the  eva- 
poration of  sea  water.  The  manufactories  of  refined 
sugar  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population ; 
in  1816,  the  annual  quantity  was  estimated  at  5,000/  KX) 
of  pounds,  valued  at  1,000,000  dollars.  Hie  manu- 
factories of  candles  and  spermaceti  oil  at  the  town  of 
Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  Hudson,  suj^ly  the 
domestic  consumption,  and  furnish  annually  for  ex- 
portation 2:^,000  pounds  of  candles,  and  44,o6(»  gal- 
Icms  of  oil.  In  1810,  the  annual  quantity  of  distilled 
ardent  spirits  amounted  to  ^  720,000  gallons.  Bran- 
dy is  made  from  peaches,  whisky  from  rye  and  maise, 
and  a  spirit  also  from  cider.  Whitemore's  machine 
for  making  wool  cards  has  excluded  the  importatkm  ef 
this  article.  The  machine  for  making  nails,  now  in 
operation  at  Ellicot's  Mills,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  cuts  1^,000  nails  in  a  minute.  Tba 
manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  copper,  brass,  nails,  and 
glass,  belonging  to  Baltimore,  are  valued  at  9,000,000 
of  dollars.  The  manufactories  of  New  York,  ia  181 1| 
were  estimated  at  30,000  000  of  dollars,  12,000,000 
of  which  were  produced  by  domestic  industry.    Thei* 
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are  ten  i^ass  nanofiictorief ,  wliich  produce  annually 
5.800>000  feet  of  window  glass,  valued  at  1,200,000 
doUan ;  ten  sugar  refineriea,  the  manufactures  of  which 
are  talued  at  500,000  dollars ;  fifty  cut-nail  factories 
the  manufactures  valued  at  300,000  dollars.  In  1805, 
the  foreign  articles  re-dkpooted  amounted  to  1.5,S84»888 
d<]Uars;  in  1810,  to  6,313,715  dollars,  while  the  do- 
meatic  had  increased  to  nearly  1 1,000,000. 

The  dtate  of  Ohio,  which,  twenty-four  years  ago,  waa 
a  wilderness,  ftequented  only  hy  savages,  in  the  year 
1810  manufactured  two  millions  of  yards  of  wooUen, 
flaxen,  and  cotton  cloth;  one  million  of  gallons  of 
whisky  ;  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar ;  with 
other  articles,  forming  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
dellars.    From  the  5th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  May 
l&ll,  a  period  of  setea  iponths,  800  boats  passed  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  laden  with  the  productions  and  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country.    Within  three  or  four  years, 
a  manufacturing  establishment  has  been  created  at  Har- 
mony, thirty-five  miles  from  Pittsburg,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Germans  from  Suabia.     Their  great  ob- 
ject was  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  which  they  have 
succeeded  with  two  species ;  one  from  the  Island  of 
Madeira,  and  the  other  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Kcfe. 
They  have  directed  their  attention  to  other  branches 
of  industry,  have  become  proprietors  of  SOOO  Merino 
sheep,  and  of  mills  for  different  kinds  of  manufactures. 
At  Jamesville,  near  the  head  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
different  manufactures  have  also  been  establi^ed.  The 
country  abounds  with  coal,  which  is  found  near  the 
lurface  of  the  earth,  and  the  price  of  land  has  increased 
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in  a  wonderful  manner.    Lots  of  half  an  adre  hat* 
been  sold  from  2000  to  9000  dollars  eftch. 

Jefferson  county,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremitj 
of  Lake  Ontario,  Was  a  wilderness  in  1800;  and  in 
1810  it  produced  from  household  industry  160,500 
yards  of  cloth.  According  to  the  last  census,  there 
were  660  looms,  sixteen  tanneries,  sixteen  distilleries, 
eight  clotheries,  five  carding  machines,  two  breweries, 
and  seven  or  dght  asheries.  Various  associations  and 
institutions  have  been  formed  fbr  extaiding  the  know<p 
l^ge  of  those  branches  of  science  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  arts.  But  these  will  be  noticed  iti  another 
place* 

A  Summary  qfthe  Vatue  of  the  Manufmciures  qfthg 
several  SMes,  Territories^  and  DistHc/s  in  1810, 
SMcbuling  dtmbffid  or  ticks. 


Mtme  dbtrlct^ 
Massachusetts, 
New  Harapsbire, 
Vermont, 
Rhddi  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Ohio, 
Kentucky, 
North  Carolina^ 
West  Tennessee, 


2,ld7>761  dollars. 
17,516,423 

3,135,027 

4,3!Z5,S^4 

3,079,556 

5,900;5tfO 
14,5$d,136 

4,703,063 

32,089,130 

990,711 

6,553,597 
11,447,60S 

IJW7i370 

4il  20,683 

5,323,322 

1,552,225 
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di>Mh  CbolMa^ 

• 

2,1 74,1 5r  dollars. 

Georgiai^            n 

• 

2,743,863^ 

OrlMDs  teijiloiy^ 

• 

814,i905 

Mississippi  territory, 

• 

34.657 

Indiana  terrrtorj, 

• 

196,532 

Illinois  territor}', 

• 

71.703 

Michigan  territory. 

• 

37,018 

Columbia  dbtrict. 

m 

719,400 

Amount  in  dollars, 

127694,602 

The  returns  were  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  secretaries  of  the  territoriesi  in  the  autumii 
of  181 0,  but  are  supposed  to  be  considerably  short  of 
the  real  amount ;  some  articles  being  omitted,  and 
others  imperfectly  returned.  The  amount  was  esti* 
mated  at  172,762,676  dollars,  by  M.  Tenche  Coxe, 
in  his  statement  on  this  subject,  who  **  declares  his 
dncere  belief    that  it  is  under  die  trqe  ^ggr^ate 

value.'** 

■   '        ■   .    I.'    .  ■]    ■      1 

*  Tne  woollen  manui'actures  were  esti^iaied  by  a  commiitce  of. 
Congress  to  consume  raw  materials,  to  the  value  of  7,000^000  of 
dollars,   which  was  increased   ii)    value,    by    n^anufaci^ring,  to 
19»000,000,  and  to  employ  50,000  persons  constantly,  and  50,000 
more  occasfonaNy. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  a  very  ingenions  cafculatron,  -f  that  the 
returns  of  the  marshals  are  fkr  from  the  truth  in  some  particulars^ 
For  instance,  the  quantity  of  fiour  and  meal  manufltctured  is  stated 
to  be  2,056,^68  barrels,  or  403'«028,526  pounds.  The  numb^f 
of  inhabitants  in  1810  was  7,239,903,  which,  at  oite-half  pound  » 
day,  wouM  require  1,391,130,000  pounds.  Besides,  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  article  amounted  to  800,000  or  900^000  barrels.  Tho 
next  proof  is  deriverf  from  the  article  of  clothing,  the  expeace  of 
y(bich  for  a  family  0^  six  persons  i^  estimated  at  148  dollars  5 
<^enU  9.  yesLtf  namely, 

t  See  Letter  to  the  Editor  ef  the  WeeUy  Rcgiiter,  7«b'VoL  ^  lOfw 
VOL.  lU.  S 
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Thejbll&tving  Table  exhibits  the  Value  qfeack  specks 
of  Manufacture  according  io  the  Returns  of  Ik 
Marshals  and  Secretaries  of  the  States  and  Tern- 
tories. 

DflDaii. 
!•  Goods  manufactured  by  the  loom  frOln  cotton, 
wooU  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  -   •  39497,057 


Pols.  CeBi» 
The  man  and  wtfo,  at  95  doUart  40  oeDlB  each,  50     SO 

One  dMW  abo»e  16  years,  -  -  «5      40 

Three  childjren  under  l6,  at  23  dollars  95  cents,  71      85 

$,933,111  children,  under  16  years  ol  age,  clothed  fpr  M  dollw 
a-year,  .  *  •  70.154,664  dolUrs. 

2,938,98^  adults,  at  25  dollars  40  cents  per  ' 

annum,  .  .  •  74,650,l4f 

1S0,446  persont,  at  15  dollan  per  anaum,         ^79jB69^ 

1,191,364  slaves,  at  8  ditto  ditto,  ,  9.530,912 

For  household  furniture  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
flax,  20  dollars  a-year  for  each  feroily, 
nrhich,  for  a  million  of  families  of  free  per* 
sons,is  .  •  •  •        20,<K)0,000 

Total,  .  174,615,337  dollar. 

Which  10  46,920,785  dollars  more  than  the  amount  of  manufactures, 
as  returned  by  the  marshals ;  and,  as  this  calculation  is  made  for 
^  country,  in  relation  to  those  connected  with  agricultural  jpur- 
ioits,  it  is  supposed  50  per  cent,  ought  to  be  added  for  those  wha 
lieside  in  towns,  who  form  one  seventh  of  the  population ;  viz. 
500/XX)  children,  at  12  dollars  per  annum,       6,000,000 
500,000  adults  at  18  dollars  70  cents  ditto,       6,350,600 
Which  added  to  .  ,  -         174,615,387     - 

Gives  •  186,965,387  dottwif 
for  the  clothing  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^,  agreeably  (• 
the  popvlatiao  of  %9iUK    . 
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?.  Spun  goods  of  the  same  materials,  *  2JQ5%,lfiQt 

S.  Instruments  and  machinery  manufactured,  18^,650 
Carding,  fulling,  and  floor  cloths  sumped  , 

bjmadittery,  .  5,WT,81(J 

6,144,4661 

4.  Hats  of  wool,  fur,  4c.  and  of  mixtures*  4,325>744 

5.  Manufactures  of  iron,  .  .  14,364,5«6 

6.  Manufacture*  af  gold,  silver,  set  work,  mixed 

metals,  4c.  .  -  fi,48S,912 

7-  Manufactures  of  lead,  ^  S'i5,S6a 

S.  Soap,  tallow,  candles,  wax,  and  spermaceti,  spring 

«od  whale  oil,  .  .  1,766,29« 

9-  Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins,  •         17,935,477 

10.  Manufactures  from  seeds,  -  •  858,509l 

11.  Grain,  fruit,  and  case  liquors,  distilled  and  fer- 
mented, -  .  16,628,207 

12.  Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exchisivdy  of  flour,, 

meal,  &c.  -  .  75,76$ 

13.  Manufactures  of  wood,  •  5>554,709 

14.  Manofiictures  of  essences  and  oils,  of  and  from 

wood,                .                                  .  179,150 

15.  Refined  or  manu&ctured  sugar,                -  1,415,724 

16.  Manu&ctures  of  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  &c.  1,939^85 

17.  Manufiictures  of  marble,  stone,  and  slate,  462,114»^ 

18.  Olass  manufactures,                •  1,047,004 

19.  Earthen  manufactures,                            -  259,720 

20.  Manufactures  of  tobacco,  -  1,260,37^ 
91  •  Drugs,  dye  stufis,  paints  and  dyeing^  500,SS2 
92f  Cables  and  cordage,  -  -  4,243, 16S 
23.  Manufactures  of  hair,  -  1^9,731 
$4.  Various  and  viscellaneous  manulSictures,  4,847,601 


•'■^ 


Total,  127,694,602 

The  articles  which  hare  been  considered  as  of  a. 
4oubtfiil  naturci  in  relation  to  manufacturesi  are  work 
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done  by  cotton  presses,  wheat-mills,  grist-nulls,  M\mg- 
mills,  mills  for  pearied  barley,  wind-mills,  dover-seed 
mills,  horse-mills,  hemp-mills,  mahogany  saw-milis, 
common  saw-mills,  maple  tree,  sugar  camps,  caHe  pUn* 
ter's  sn^-works,  also  molasses,  rosin  and  pitch,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  slate  quarries,  brick  kilns,  tiles,  salt- 
petre caves,  indigo  works,  red  ochre*  yellow  ochre, 
fisheries,  lime-kilns,  plaster  of  Paris  milk^  tobacco 
hc^sheads. 

A  Summary  of  the  above  doubtful  Articles  m  each 
State f  as  Jar  as  th^  have  been  returned. 


Dollan. 

D«D«n. 

Maine  district, 

687,043 

Kentucky, 

1,033,180 

Massachusetts, 

NcMTth  Carolina, 

New  Hampshire, 

East  Tennessee, 

19.1« 

Vermdnt, 

286,537 

West  Tennessee, 

2o;3ie 

fthode  Island, 

58,800 

South  Carolina, 

42,000 

Connecticut, 

'2,(fe0 

Georgia, 

'25,0W 

New  York, 

Orleans  territory, 

1,293,704 

New  Jersey, 

94,850 

Mississippi  territory. 

I'ennsylTaniat 

12,203,063 

Louisiana  ditto, 

Delaware, 

1,014,200 

Indiana  ditto. 

61,108 

Maryland, 

2,734,765 

Illinois  ditto, 

46,150 

Virginlii, 

5,715,252 

Michigan, 

Ohio, 

302,380 

Columbia  district, 

211,250 

25>850,ff5 

The  manu&ctures  exported  are,  Ist,  from  d^^mesltk 
materials ;  Sd,  from  foreign  manufactures.  The  value 
of  both  these  kmds  of  mianufactures  exported,  from 
1803  to  1816,  was  as  follows : 
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Proni  Domestic 
Mateiiali.* 

PfoiD  Foreiffn 
Materials. 

Total  of  Both. 

DoUan. 

Dollars. 

OoUan. 

1605 

790,000 

565.000 

1»855,000 

1804 

1,650,000     , 

450,000 

2,100,000 

1805 

1^79>000 

721,000 

2,300,000 

1806 

1,889,000 

818,000 

2,707,000 

1807 

1,652,000 

468,000 

2,120,000 

1808 

309.000 

85,000 

844,000 

1809 

1,^66,000 

240,000 

1,506,000 

1810 

1,359.000 

.     558,000 

1,917,000 

1811 

2,062,000 

314,000 

2,376,000 

1812 

1,185,000 

220,000 

1,355,000 

1813 

872,000 

18,000 

390,000 

1814 

238,000 

13,000 

246,000 

1815 

1,321,000 

232,000 

1,553,000 

1816 

1,415,000 

340,000 

li755,000 

A  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  (f  Mimiffactwres 
m  1812  and  I8I7; 
Domestic  Materials, 

Soap  and  lalfevr  candles^ 

Leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery, 

Hats, 

From  grain,  (spirits,  beer,  starch,) 

Wood,  (including  furniture,  coachei^,  and 

other  carrii^es,) 
Cordage,  caUes,  &c. 
Iron, 

SnufiP,  wax  candles,  manufactured  tobacco, 
Lead,  linseed  oil,  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Maple  sugar, 
Bricks, 

1,135,000 


1817.  • 

1812. 

Dotbit. 

Dollais. 

358,877 

232,000 

58,485 

83,000 

14,148 

28,000 

1I4,S11 

iio,ooo 

1S8,0S8  . 

155,000 

158»840 

278,000 

137,579 

53,000 

329,616 

96,000 

4,374 

8,598 

«  National  Intelligencer,  }7th  February  1818. 
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1817. 

1)113. 

* 

Donan. 

DdbB. 

Foreign  Materials. 

Spirit  of  raolasses, 

• 

250,621 

146,000 

Sugar  refined, 

* 

S6.164, 

S,000 

Chocolate, 

• 

«,8*9 

1,000 

Gunpowder, 

» 

8S6^i» 

56,000 

Brass  and  copper, 

m 

8,765 

9,000 

Medi6inal  dru^s, 

S0,385 

1S,000 

Manufactdred  articles  i!io(  dlsUngtiishtf  in 

retufns,  ^  S49,287       900,000 

RawproducO)        •  ^  385,849       18^,000 


486,000 


(totAl, 


«,847,693     IMhOOO 


Women  aiui  children  employed  in  the  spinning  ma- 
nufacture have  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  asd 
twenty.five  cents  per  week.  The  YhW  material  wal 
twenty  cents  per  pounds 

The  committee  for  commerce  and  manufactures  re- 
ported to  the  general  congress,  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
luy  1816,  ^at  before  the  years  1806  and  I8O7,  there 
were  few  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
wool.  The  quantity  manufactured  in  180D  did  not 
exceed  500  Imles.  In  1805  it  increased  to  1000 ;  in 
1810  to  10,000}  in  1815  to  90,000  bales.  The  ca- 
pital which  this  last  amount  employed  was  estimated 
at  40,000,000  dollars.  The  wages  of  100,000  per- 
sons, at  the  average  rate  of  150  dollars  each,  15,000,000 
dollars.    Of  thes«  10^000  are  males  seventeen  years 
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9afg^  c#ttOB»  coooa»  indigOk  P«fper,  ke.  Of  the 
giMt  fltepte  eonuBodkiMy  th«  anaiMl  quantity  ez^ 
ported  iMfore  the  Me  war  W  bem  th«8  estioMted : 
Cotton,  tfiO,000  bales ;  adies,  45,000  barrels;  tobae« 
CO,  80,000 hfocsheadsi  fleiir,  l,dOO,000  barrels;  com, 
(Indiaii,)  3,000,0)1)0  bushels  (  flax-seed,  50,p00  bo^i. 
Ikeada.  The  fisllewing  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
inoreasMl  qptantity  of  the  greM  articles  of  exportation, 
in  the  cDVi«e  often  years : 


1800. 

1810. 

Cottofi, 

17,739,803 

93,261,402  pounds. 

Rke, 

112,058 

131,841  tierces. 

ToUc^, 

78,680 

84,134  hogMieads. 

FU, 

S9QJ27 

$80,804  quintals. 

Flour^ 

653,053 

798,431  barrels. 

Naval  stores, 

tallow,  ke.     59>410 

149,796  barrels. 

Tarpentiney 

33,120 

100,242  barrels. 

The  ez|Knti  to  AMfinrent  countries  m  1806,  amomit* 
iag  to  101»Sl8»a86  doUan^  woe  as  Mkms: 

DoDttt. 

TV)  Britain  and  her  dependencies,                -  23^229,996 
To  France  and  dependencies^  Spuin,  Holland,  aad 

Italy,                       -                       •  58,577,494 
To  Russia,   Sweden^  Denmark,  Austria,  and  the 

Hansetowna,                       -                       -  11,887,501 

1V>  Portugal,               -                            •  2,521 4»S 

To  oilier  cotkitibs,            ^                     •  5fiSSt4^ 


Total, 


101,313,386 


Of  Ike  dcmeskie  prodttctioiu,  dhtmt  oneJialf  wai 
exported  to  Ekt^ead,  one-eigfath  to  fVonce,  and  one- 
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tenth  to  Spain.  Of  the  foreign  producti<«8,  Martf 
one-third  was  exported  to  France,  a  fourdi  to  Spm^ 
a  seventh  to  Portugal,  a  sixtb  to  En^and^  and  iA>oet 
the  same  quantity  to  the  Hanseatae  towns.  In  1807» 
the  whole  consumption  of  foreign  men^umdise  in  tbe 
United  States  amounted  to  83,876,612  di^ara^  One- 
half  of-  this  amount  consisted  of  the  inanufoctures  of 
England,  and  a  third  of  those  of  cotton  goods,  of  whk^ 
the  raw  material  was  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
During  this  same  year,  England  imported  53,180,211 
pouQds  of  American^cotton*  The  ot^er  British  imported 
articles  consisted  of  wool,  leather,  steel  plate,  and  plat* 
ing  iron,  cq>per,  flax,  silk,  hemp,  potteries,  glass,  aod 
paper,  amounting  in  all  to  38, 1 1(>,00< )  dollars.  The  ex- 
ports from  Englapd  to  the  United  States,  on  an  average 
of  three .yea]s,€;nding  in  1807,  amounted  to  12,136,811 
pounds  sterling;  and  on  an  average  of  four  years, 
ending  in  1811,  to  6,464^,059  pounds  aterHng.  Tbe 
annual  balance  oi  trade,  so  far  as  the  custom^ho^st 
statements  can  be  depended  on,  being  greatly  in  favour 
of  England. 

Commerce  with  India. — The  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  thq  British  possession! 
in  India  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merccu  and  navigation,  concluded  on  the  19th  of  Na^ 
Vember  179^*  Before  this  period,  and  diirii^.  tiie 
administration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  this  trade  was  en- 
couraged in  a  particular  manner  by  exemption  firom 
government  customs.  In  1784,  thP9  &rM  osftgd-  fw 
lifQyghitfroQ}.  Iniii^  to  Ne^  York,  thfe  j^Qteioi;^^ 
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4Moo«rag«d  dmilar  specuktioiisu  It  was  toon  dii- 
oorered  ttwt  this  tnule  could  be  carried  on  in  a  more 
m£e,  cbeap,  and  expedidons  mannert  bj  American 
tbsjtk  by  £nglirii  vessds,  particularly  in  time  of  war ; 
and  it  was  encouraged  by  tbe  Ea^iidi  East  India 
Company,  wbo  fimnd  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  tbe 
Britirii  settlements  amounted  to  more  tfaaa  a  million 
ahd  a  half  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  The  goods 
of  Bengal  were  paid  chiefly  in  Spanish  dollars,  of 
which  2,960,000  were  exported  from  the  p<Ht  of 
Philadelphia  during  the  year  1811,  being  obout  one* 
half  of  the  whole  exportation  to  Asia*  We  have  sub* 
joined  a  statement  of  the  American  commerce  with 
British  India  and  China,  extracted  from  Milbum's 
Oriental  Commerce,  published  at  London  in  1813» 

Commerce  with  the  West  Indies. — The  average 
annual  amount  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
the  West  Indies,  for  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
♦was  22,250,000  dollars,  of  which  15,700,000  consist- 
ed of  domestic  produce,  and  6,550,000  of  the  pro- 
duce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries.  The  im* 
ports  from  those  islands,  consisting  of  their  well  known 
productions,  amounted  to  20,000,000  dollars.  The 
exportation  to  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  the 
year  1807,  amounted  to  5,322,276  dollars,  in  domes- 
tic articles,  and  to  630,361,  in  foreign.  In  1815,  to 
1,571,490,  in  domestic  articles,  and  to  20,979f  "i 
foreign.  To  all  other  West  India  Islands,  the  ex- 
ports amounted,  in  1807>  to  9>025,497,  in  domestic 
articles,  and  to  16,004,300,  in  foreign.  In  1815,  to 
7f204,993,  in  domestic  articles,  and  to  1,263^536,  in 
foreign. 
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In  order  to  give  a  more  complete  view  of  the' com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace,  we  sub- 
join a  copy  of  tables,  prepared  with  much  care  by  Mr 
Gallatin,  late  secretary  of  the  public  treasury,  agree* 
ably  to  an  act  of  congress.  These  tables  exhibit  a 
view  of  this  commerce  with  different  parts  of  the 
world,  founded  on  a  mean  year  of  1802,  1803,  and 
1804.  • 


View  of  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States  with  dif- 
Jerent  parts  of  the  Worlds  founded  on  a  mean  year 
taken  from  ISQZ,  1803,  and  1804^— viz. 

Exports. 


Value  in 

DoDttB. 

Flour,   and   other  Tegetable 

food, 

13,040,000 

Salt  and  pickled  fish, 

2,048,000 

Beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and 

Home 

other  animal  food, 

8,?28,000 

Articles.  ' 

Cotton, 

6,940,000 

^39,92 

Tobacco, 

6,143,000 

Timber,    naval    stores,   and 

pearl  ashes, 

4,387,000 

Other  articles, 

2,842,000 

Exported. 
To  Great  Britain,  -  20,653,000 

To  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Grermany,  2,918,000 
^o  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  12,183,000 
To  Portugal,       •  -  1,925,000 

To  other  parts  of  the  world,  2,249,000 


Total, 


59,928,000 
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Foreign 
Articles. 


Merchaudiae,  paying  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  • 

Coflfee, 

Sugar,  • 

Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  black 
and  red  pepper, 

Tea, 

Wine, 

Strong  liquors,  of  all  kinds, 

Other  articles^  * 


Value  ia  DoQan. 


9,772,000 
7,302,000 
5,775,000 

2,490,000 

1,304',000 

1,108,000 

642,000 

140,000 


28,5S3,00d 


Exported. 

To  Great  Britain,                  .  3,054,000 

To  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany,  5,051,000 

To  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  18,495,000 

To  Portugal,                      -  396,000 

To  other  parts  of  the  world,  1,537,000 


Total, 


28,533,000 

Total,        68,461,000 


Imports  from  various  parts  of  the  World. 
Merchandise,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  39,439,000 

Salt,  nails,  lead,  steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes,  and  coals,  1,917,000 

&um,                    *                    -                    .  3,881,000 

Coffee,                .                   *                    *  8,373,000 

Sugar,                   *                   .                   .  7,794,000 

Molasses,                    -                    *                  .  1,930,000 

Cotton,  cocoai  indigo,  black  and  red  peppef,  2,257,000 

Hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  other  articlet,            *  1,600,000 

Brandy  and  gin,                     •                     .  2,753,000 

Wine,                    .                    *                    ^  2,962,000 

Tea,                    .                 •  2,360,000 


75;dl6;000 
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Imported. 

From  Great  Britain,  • 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
Portugal,  -  • 

China,  ^-     . 

Other  parts  of  the  world, 


Recapitulation. 

£dtpor/«t— Tbtal  export  of  home  articles^ 
Foreign  do* 

Esgports  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Balance  against  the  United  States,  * 


Imports. — ^Total  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
Ditto  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 


Value  in  DoOazs. 

35,970,000 

7,094,000 

25,475,000 

1,085,000 

4,856,000 

838,000 

75,316,000 

39,928,000 
28,533,000 

68,461/)00 
6,855,000 

75,316,000 

35,970,000 
39,346,090 


Total  imports  from  various  parts  of  the  world,      75,316,000 

Commerce  with  Spam. — ^The  following  statement 
of  the  articles  of  American  produce  or  manufacture 
exported  to  the  dominions  of  Spain,  during  a  year  end- 
ing the  SOth  of  September  1812,  was  presented  at  this 
date  to  the  senate  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


*  This  balance  against  the  United  States,  of  about  seven  millions, 
is  only  apparent,  because  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  be* 
Ing  calculated  at  the  cost  prices  in  the  home  and  foreign  maricets,  it 
would  be  proper  to  add  to  this  price  the  profits  of  freight,  nine-tenlhs 
of  ivhich  belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  va«' 
lued  at  the  mean  rate  of  ten  per  cent.y  would  add  to  the  balance  of 
the  United  States  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  twelve  millions,  which 
gives  a  real  balance  in  their  favour  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars, 
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To  %>aiush  Enropew  ports  on  the  Atlantic^  4,5fi5»459; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  40,902 ;  TenerifPe  and  other 
islands  of  the  Canaries,  351,96^  ;  Manilla  and  Philip- 
pine islands,  30,703  ;  the  Floridas,  97^703 ;  Hondu- 
ras, Campeachy,  and  Mosquito  shore,  58,^^20^  ;  Spa- 
nish West  Indies  and  American  colonies,  2,640,50^ ; 
Total,  7,746,876.  These  exports  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  following  articles : 

45,641  quintals,  barrels,  and  kegs  of  fish. 

^7,177  barrels  of  beef  and  pork. 
413,9^5  pounds  of  bam  and  bacon. 
79998^1       do.        butter  and  ehee«e. 
1,052,652      do.       lard. 
262,961  bushels  of  Indiaa  com. 
529)214  barrels  of  flour. 

34,798       do.       rye  and  Indii^n  meal, 

23,188       do.  and  kegs  of  ship  bread. 

21,776  tierces  of  rice. 
141,117  pounds  of  cotton. 
1 ,035,60 1      dot  of  soap  and  candlet. 
101,243  gallons  of  spirits  from  grain. 

Commerce  with  the  East  Indies. — The  annual  ex- 
ports to  the  British  East  Indies,  on  an  average  of  the 
years  1802,  1803,  1804,  were — Domestic  produce^ 
47,000  dollars;  foreign,  83,000.  Total,  130,000. 
Imports,  merchandise,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and 
consisting  principally  of  wAite  cottons,  2,9^0,000 ;  in 
other  articles,  consisting  principally  of  sugar,  pepper, 
and  cotton,  580,000.     Total,  3,530,000. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  into  India  consist 
of  treasure^  Spanish  dollars,  common  and  cherry  branp 
dy»  geneva,  claret,  and  port  wine  j  cordage,  metals, 
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oil,  and  oilman's  stores.    The  exports  consist  of  piece- 
goodsy  handkerchiefs,  chintz,  muslins,  ginghams,  &c* 

Of  the  Commerce  qflhe  United  Siates  mth  Canton 
in  China. — In  1810,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ave- 
rage exports  to  China,  for  four  years,  amounted  to 
L.  500,000  sterling  in  bullion,  and .  L.  100,000  in 
goods,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  sago,  wax,  oil,  butter- 
nut, vinegar,  ginseng,  cochineal,  wine,  sandal-wood^ 
black-wood,  tar,  steel,  copper,  lead  ;  skins  of  the  bea- 
ver, otter,  sea-otter,  and  seal ;  otters*  tails,  &c.  The 
treasure  in  Spanish  dollars.  The  imports  of  teas, 
(green  and  black,)  cassia,  nutmegs,  sugar-candy,  cloves, 
rhubarb,  sweetmeats,  nankeens,  silk  piece-goods,  raw 
and  sewing  silk,  silk  thread.  Canton  cloth,  j9oor-mats, 
china-ware,  coloured  paper,  tortoiseshell,  white  lead, 
gamboge,  &c.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
teas  exported  from  Canton  in  American  ships,  from 
the  year  1800  to  1810,  inclusive ;  but  all  this  quan- 
tity was  not  consumed  in  the  United  States,  a  great 
portion  being  landed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  par<f 
ticularly  after  the  year  1805. 


Year. 

Na  of  Ships. 

Pounds  of  Tcfc 

1800-1 

23 

4,762,866 

1801-2 

31 

5,740,734 

1802-3  • 

20 

2,612.436 

1808-4 

13 

2,371,600 

1804-5 

31 

8,546,800 

1805-6 

S7 

11,702,800 

1806-7 

27 

8,464.133 

1807-8 

31 

6,408  266 

1808-9 

6 

1,082,400 

1809-10 

29 

9,737,066 

1810-11 

12 

2,884,40Q 
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The  American  trade  with  the  Island  of  Madeira, 
from  the  30th  September  1805  to  the  30th  September. 
1 806,  was  as  follows  :  Exports,  in  domestic  produce, 
528,^75  dollars  ;  in  foreign  merchandise,  62,194  ; — 
590,569.  The  returns  were  in  wine,  purchased  at  the 
rate  of  I6O  dollars  a  pipe,  carried  to  the  United  States 
^nd  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

Of  the  Fisheries.-^The  fisheries  befone  the  late  war 
were  valued  at  eight  millions  of  dollars,  five  of  which 
were  consumed  in  the  country,  and  three  exported. 
The  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  belong  chiefly 
to  Massachusetts.  In  I807  the  tonnage  was  70,306, 
of  which  62,213  belonged  to  this  state,  the  rest  to 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia.  The  annual  ave- 
rage amount  of  tonnage,  from  1801  to  I8O7,  was  about 
40,000,  the  annual  average  number  of  seamen  70OO. 
The  whale  fishery  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
past  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Nantucket 
and  those  of  New  Bedford,  a  town  of  considerable 
commerce  on  the  opposite  coast.  This  fishery,  prose- 
cuted chiefly  in  the  southern  seas,  has  employed  from 
15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  shipping.  Every  seaman 
has  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage,  proportioned 
to  his  activity  and  success  in  managing  the  boat,  a^d 
wielding  the  harpoon.  In  t}ie  year  1812  two  acts 
were  passed  by  the  legislative  council  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  the 
American  fisheries.  The  first  requires  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  captain  and  other  fishermen,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fish,  or  proceeds  of  the  voyage, 
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are  divided  among  them,  in  proportion  to  the  qnanti- 
'  ties  which  they  have  respectively  caught,  and  the  vessel 
is  made  liable  for  any  portion  of  fish  delivered  to  the 
owner  and  agent  for  cure,  during  six  months  after 
their  sale.  Deserters  from  fishing  vessels  are  liaUe  to 
the  same  penalties  as  merchant  seamen  or  mariners 
are  subject  to  for  a  similar  ofifence.  Neglect  of  duty 
is  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  any  public  allowance 
paid  on  the  voyage.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1815  a  bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  every  vessel  employed 
on  the  bank  and  cod  fisheries,  during  four  months  of 
the  preceding  fishing  season,  (from  the  1st  March  to 
the  1st  of  Deeemben)  Vessels  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  are  entitled  to  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  ton; 
if  above  thirty  tons,  to  four  dollars.  Vessels  from  five 
to  twenty  tons,  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  ton,  pro* 
,  vided  she  has  landed,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  twelve 
quintals  for  every  ton  of  her  admeasurement*  The 
bounty,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  272  dollars  on  any 
vessel  for  a  season.  Of  this  bounty  the  owner  of  the 
fishing  vessel  is  entitled  to4;hree-eighth  parts,  and  the 
several  fishermen  to  the  other  five-eighth  parts. 

Cff  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  States. — Of  ton- 
nage there  are  three  species,  viz.  1.  Registered  ton- 
nage, which  pays  duty  on  each  voyage.  2.  Enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
which  pays  an  annual  duty ;  and,  3.  fishing  vessels, 
which  also  pay  an  annual  duty. 
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Statement  of  the  Tonnage  in  the  Foreign,  Coasting, 
and  Fishing  Trade,  at  different  Periods. 


Foreign  Trade. 
RegiflteredToBiuige. 

Coasting  Trade. 
GnroUtd  Tonnagi^     LicenMd  under  20  tons. 

1795 

1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 

529,470 
669y\97 
749,341 
9fi4,269 
854,294 

164,795 
245,295 
301,366 
371,114 
435,066 

19,601 
27,196 
31,296 
34,282 
10,427 

Of  the  Internal  Trade  qf  the  United  States.^ 
Many  wise  and  salutary  regulations  have  been  adopted 
for  encouraging  internal  trade,  to  which  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  country  afford  great  facilities.  The 
immense  number  of  navigable  rivers  which  run  through 
the  country  in  almost  every  direction,  and  discharge 
themselves  into  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  afford  the 
means  of  transporting  commodities  at  a  small  expence. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  by  canals,  at  short  portages, 
or  carrying  places,  which  might  be  opened  at  no  great 
expence,  a  water  communication  could  be  formed  be- 
tween the  most  remote  extremities  of  this  immense 
country.  As  early  as  the  year  1793,  a  schooner, 
launched  on  the  Monongahala  river,  between  Browns- 
ville and  Pittsburgh,  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  a  dis- 
tance of  2000  miles,  and  afterwards  proceeded  by  sea  to 
the  port  of  Riiladelphia.  Since  that  period  numerous 
vessels,  from  one  to  four  hundred  tons,  have  been  built 
on  the  Ohio,  at  Marietta,*  Frankfort,  Elizabethtown^ 


*  From  the  year  1802  to  1805,  at  the  Shipyards  of  Pittsburgh, 
there  were  launched  four  ships,  three  brigs,  and  three  schooners ; 
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Louisville,  Wheeling,  and  Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  surplus  productions  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Europe. 
This  trade,  consisting  of  flour,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar, 
timber,  &c.  has  rapidly  increased  the  value  of  lands  in 
those  counties,  and  has  also  occasioned  a  considerable 
diminution  of   freight.     Between  the  southern  and 
eastern  states  there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  commo- 
dities, which  in  time  of  war  is  carried  on  by  laud,  and 
during  ppace  by  sea.     The  latter  furnish  rum,  mo- 
lasses, cordials,  dried  fish,  European  goods,  and  articles 
of  small  value,  quaintly  styled  notions^  and  take  in  re- 
turn the  corn,  grain,  cotton,  and  tobaqco  of  the  south, 
Jn  this  trade  the  New  England  people  are  the  carriers, 
and  furnish  everything  for  which  there  is  demand. 
Even  coffins,  of  all  dimensions,  have  been  offered  for 
sale  by  these  ingenious  t;rading  speculators.     In  1810 
twenty-three  vessels,  ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  sloops, 
were  employed  in  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie,  and  twelve 
in  that  of  Ontario.  If  the  proposed  canal  were  opened 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  river,  the  trade 
and  productions  of  the  fertile  country  bordering  on 
Lakes  Huron,  Erie,   Michigan,  and  Superior,  would 
naturally  flow  tlu'ough  this  channel,  which  would  form 
an  inland  sloop  navigatiop  of  1700  miles  in  extent, 
and  large  boats  might  then  proceed  from  the  falls  of 

at  Eiizabethtown,  two  brigs.  In  1S08,  two  ships  auJ  a  brig  were 
launched  the  same  day  at  Marietta.  Several  of  the  gun«boats  of 
the  ynited  States  have  been  built  ut  this  place. 
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thj^  Missouri,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  thence  by  t^he  Hudson  to  New  York.     In 
1813  the  war  gave  rise  to  an  internal  trade,  greater  in 
point  of  distance  than  any  hitherto  known,  except  that 
between  Moscow  and  China.    Light  goods  were  trans- 
ported from  the  town  o£  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  to 
the  proiqnce  of  Mexico,  by  the  following  channel  of 
conveyance.  From  Boston  to  Providence,  by  waggons  ; 
from  the  latter  place  by  water  to  Amboy ;  thence  by 
land  and  by  water  to  Philadelphia ;  thence  on  waggons 
to  Pittsburgh,  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans ;   and  from  the  latter  place  by  land  and  by 
boats  to  the  country  of  Mexico.  *     In  this  way  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  on  a  trade  during  the  war,  between, 
the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  to  places  on  the  Isthmus,  and  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  ports  pf  Brazil,  and  on  the 
Maine.     Before  the  war  there  were  but  two  waggons 
that  plied  between  Boston  and  the  town  of  Providence, 
and  soon   after  its  commencement   the  number  in- 
creased to  200.     It  has  been  stated,  that  certain  light 
goods  have  been  delivered  in  Mexico,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  cost  at  Boston,   when 
the  ordinary  insurance  by  sea  would  amount  to  twenty- 
five  or  thi^y  per  cent.     Of  late  there  has  existed  a 


*  From  Nacoduoches  to  San  Antonio  the  distance  is  about  449 
miles;  trom  Nacoudochcs  to  Trinity  rivtT,  100;  thence  toBrassas, 
70;  to  the  Colorado,  60;  to  the  liver  St  *>iarc,  60;  to  the  Guada- 
]ou|)c  nver,  60;  to  La  fiuhia,  on  the  nver  San  Antonio,  24 ;  and 
U^ence  to  San  AQtonio,  75',  in  all,  44^. 
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commerce  in  mules^  which  are  brought  from  the 
country  of  Texcts  to  the  Carolinas,  (by  the  way  rf 
Natchez  and  the  country  of  Tennesiee,)  wher&  tbey 
are  sold  for  forty,  and  even  sixty,  dollars  per  head. 

Commence  with  the  Indian  Tribes.^The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  carries  cm  a  considerable 
trade  with  different  Indian  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  friendship,  and  promoting  their  civi- 
lization.    The  office  for  Indian  trade  is  at  Geoi^e- 
town,  and  corresponds  with  agents,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber,, who  reside  on  the  lakes,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers.     The  expences  of  this  establish- 
ment, in  1812,  amounted  to  320,000  dollars.     Shirts, 
coarse  cloths,  silver  and  brass  ornaments,  guns,  ammu- 
nition, steel  traps  for  catching  beavers  and  odier  ani- 
mals, and  various  articles  of  hardware,  are  exchanged 
for  the  skins  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  and  castor ;  for  tal« 
low,  candles,  and  Indian  mats.     The  goods  for  F(»t 
Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  are  transported  up  the  Poto- 
mac, 270  miles,  then  over  land  75  miles  to  Browns- 
ville, on  the  Monongahala,  thence  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi,  by  this  river  to  St  Louis,  and  thence 
by  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Osage.     For  Lake  Erie,  the 
goods  are  sent  from  Georgetown  to  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio,  as  above  described,  thence  up  the  Great  Miami 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  farthest  point  of  navigation,  thence 
over  land  thirty-five  miles  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  after- 
wards on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  and  down  the  river 
to  Lake  Erie.     For  the  Mobile,  the  goods  are  sent 
by  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
by  this  river  to  the  Mu^el  Shoals ;  over  land  to  the 
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ToDobi^bee  rir&r^  and  tfaraugh  this  chaimd  to  the 
Mobile.  The  Missouri  Qnopany,  wkk  parties  of 
fifty  to  a  hundred  men,  have  carried  on  a  trade  to  aU 
the  branches  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  notwith- 
standing all  the  enmity  of  the  Sioiix,  and  other  war- 
iike  tribes,  who,  possessing  arms  and  ammunition,  have 
become  a  dangerous  enemy/^^Some  years  ago  aa 
American  commercial  establishment  was  formed,  at 
Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  on  the 
Pacific  Ccean.  ^In  1810  some  agents,  sent  by  the 
American  Fur  Company,  travelled  across  the  continent 
to  this  establishment,  where  they  were  met  by  a  vessel 
from  New  Yorit,  which  arrived  there  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  months  and  some 
days.  Captain  Churke,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  this  coimtry,  is  of  opinion,  that  nine«tenths  of 
the  fur  trade  may  be  easily  tranqwrted  by  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers  to  the  Pacific  Oqean,  and 
shipped  thence  for  the  East  Indies ;  that  the  vessels 
will  reach  Canton  about  the  1st  of  August,  which  is 
eariier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Montreal  ftu:  ships  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  j  that  ginseng  and  other 
articles  for  the  China  mariiet  may  also  be  transported 
by  the  same  channel,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  any 
European  powerPThe  American  exports  to  the  north- 
west  coast  of  America,  in  1811,  amounted  to  115,478 
dollars.*  Tlie  year  following  this  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  the  British,  who,  by  means  of  a  secret 
agents  unfortunately  in  the  confidence  of  its  founder, 
w^^  made  acquainted  with  its  origin,  progress,  and 
commeraal  importance*    No  enemy  being  expected 
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on  this  far  distant  and  almost  unknown  shoare,  defence 
except  against  the  natives  was  thought  unnecessary, 
and  the  colony  was  easily  dispersed  by  the  Racoon 
sloop  of  war,  accompanied  by  a  vessel  o(  smaller  size. 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
the  former  has  given  very  valuable  reflections  and 
observations  concerning  the  trade  with  the  Indian 
nations.  A"  While  Louisiana  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  the  trade  of  this  country  was  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  governor,  and  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted without  his  special  licence.  The  British  mer* 
chants,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  were 
enabled  to  give  a  greater  price  for  Indian  goods,  and 
penetrating  by  degrees  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  were  at  last  in  possession  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  including  that 
of  the  rivers  De  Moins  and  St  Peter's ;  and,  though 
the  entrance  of  the  Missouri  was  secured  by  means 
of  a  fortress,  the  trading  vessels,  in  their  passage  to 
and  from  the  Ouisconsin  river,  were  met  by  galleyi 
constructed  on  the  Mississippi  for  this  purpose,  and 
manned  by  Indians,  who  preferred  the  English  to  the 
Spanish  traders,  because  the  former  sold  their  goods 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  different  tribes  who  visited 
the  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  were  stimu* 
lated  to  various  acts  of  violence  and  plunder.  The 
boats,  in  their  descent  to  St  Louis,  were  captured  by 
the  Ayaways,  who  compelled  the  crews  to  carry  the 
furs  which  they  contained  to  their  \illages,  where  they 
were  sold  to  British  merchants.  The  English  traders 
find  an  easy  passage  to  the  country  near  the  sources 

11 
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of  the  Mississippi,  and  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Missouri  river,  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and 
the  waters  with  which  they  ai^  connected.  They  de- 
scend as  low  as  the  falls  of  St  Anthony  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Platte.  The  Spaniards  of  Santa 
F^  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  rivers  Kansas  and 
Platte.  ^The  North- West  Company  of  Canada,  and 
that  of  New  York,  formed  an  associatimi  some  yean 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fur  trade 
of  the  Missouri,  by  means  of  regular  agents  and  for- 
tified establishments.  Another  association,  called  "  The 
Missouri  Fur  Company,**  since  created,  has  formed 
trading  establishments  with  the  Sioux,  Arkansas,  and 
Mandans.'^The  tribe  of  Black  feet  Indians  discovered 
great  hostility  to  the  American  traders,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  warriors  in  an  encounter  with  the 
party  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  the  first  commercial 
expedition  20  of  ^50  men  were  killed,  on  different  oc- 
casions, and  the  party  obliged  to  cross  the  mountains, 
and  winter  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia. 
The  expedition  of  1811  was  more  fortunate;  and, 
since  that  period,  private  traders  go  as  high  as  the 
Mahas.  Lisa,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  by 
means  of  presents,  and  sometimes  of  threats,  when  ne- 
cessary, repressed  the  hostility  of  different  tribes,  and 
ascended  the  Yellow  Stone  river  to  the  Big  Horn,  (a 
distance  of  170  miles,)  where  he  built  a  trading  fort, 
to  invite  thither  the  trade  of  the  Crow  nation.  The 
appearance  of  swivels,  and  the  discharge  of  fire  arms, 
put  to  flight  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  Assiniboin 
Bation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  warriors,  who 
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t^adLy  acc^ted  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  United  States 
have  established  a  factory  on  the  Missouri  riyer»  at 
Fort  Osage,  300  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissif^i. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  £&t  the  superintendence 
of  Indian  trade,  at  Georgetown,  in  the  district  ^  Co- 
lumbia, are,  superinteudent,  2000  dollars ;  principal 
clerk,  1000;  second  derk,  800;  third  ditto,  700; 
transport  agent,  400 ;  padka:  and  messenger,  360, 

A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Imports  and  Exports  of 
the  United  States  from  the  year  1800  to  I8I7.  * 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

produce,  or 
nuLDufacture. 

Foreign. 

1800 

71,800,000 

70,971,780 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1801 

88,900,000 

94,115,925 

46,377,792 

46,642,723 

1802 

73,000,000 

72,483,160 

26,182,173 

35,774,971 

1803 

56,000,000 

55,800,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

1804 

80,000,000 

77,699,074 

41,467,477 

36,231,597 

1805 

96,000,000 

95,566,021 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

1806 

104,000,000 

'  101,536,963 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

107,000,000 

108,343,150 

48,699,692 

59,643,558 

1808 

30,000,000 

22,430,960 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

S^jOOOjOOO 

52,203,283 

31,405,702 

20,797,581 

1810 

66,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

1811 

61,316.833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

f812 

38,527,236 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 

1813 

27,855,997 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

1814. 

6,927,441 

6,782,273 

145,169 

1815 

52,557,753 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

1816 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

1817 

87.671,566 

68,313,500 

19,358,069 

♦  The  official  tables  of  the  treasury  department  do  not  contaia 
the  amount  of  annual  imports,  as  tbey  are  estimated  by  tbeir  qvtf- 
tity,  and  not  by  their  value.  Those  given  above  are  copied  fron 
Blodgett's  Tables,  of  the  accuracy  of  wbichy  for  want  of  dat%  ^ 
9Qrrect  ju  dgment  cau  be  formed, 
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aummaryofthe  Value  of  Exports  from  each  8tat§ 

in  I8I7. 


STATES. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Toifii 

.  New  Hampshire, 

170^99 

26,825 

197,424 

Vermont, 

918,201 

918,201 

Massachusetts, 

5,908,416 

6,009,581 

11,927,997 

Rhode  Island, 

577,911 

372,556 

950,467 

Coonecticut, 

574,290 

29,849 

604,199 

New  York, 

13,660,73'^ 

5,046,700 

18,707,433 

New  Jersey, 

5,849 

5,849 

Pennsylvania, 

5,538,003 

3,197,589 

8,735,592 

Delaware, 

38,771 

6,083 

44,854 

Maryland, 

5,887,884 

3,046,046 

8,933,930 

District  of  Colambia, 

1,689,102 

79,556 

1,768,658 

Virginia, 

5,561,238 

60,204 

5,621,442 

North  Carolina, 

955,211 

1,369 

966,B8P 

South  Carolina, 

9,944,343 

428,270 

10,372,613 

Greoi^ia, 

8^30,831 

259,883 

8,790,714 

Ohio, 

•        7,749 

7,749 

Louisiana, 

8,241,254 

788,558 

9,024,812 

Michigan  territory, 

64,228 

64,228 

Mississippi    do. 

43,887 

43,887 

Tlese  Exports  in  I8I7  were 

• 
• 

Domettie. 

Foidgn. 

To  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 

3,828,56 

3      2,7<>0,408 

Dominions  of  the  Netherlands 

,     3,397,77 

5      2,387,548 

Do.       -of  Great  Britain, 

41,431, 16( 

J      2,0ST,074 

Do.        of  France, 

9,717,42i 

J      2,717,395 

Do.        of  Spain, 

4,530,1 5( 

5      3,893,7P0 

Do.       of  Portugal, 

l,fi01,2S; 

7         333,566 

To  all  other  coontries, 

• 

S,907,17< 

i      5,198,2^5 

68,318,500    19,S6»iQ69 
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A  Statement  qf  the  Tonnage,  and  of  the  Seamen  of 
the  United  States,  from  1800  to  1816. 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Seamen. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Seamen. 

1800 

972,000 

64,000 

1809 

55,000 

1801 

947,576 

65,000 

1810 

1,550,280 

1802 

1.003,002 

63,000 

1811 

1,232,502 

1803 

1,107,323 

63,000 

1812 

1,269,997 

1804 

1,443,455 

64-,000 

1813 

1,119512 

1805 

1,257,952 

66,000 

1814 

1,109,337 

1806 

1,397*265 

67,000 

1815 

1,368,127 

1807 

1,268,548 

69,000 

1816 

1,372,218 

1808 

1.227,000 

50,000 

Extract  qf  the  Seamen  registered  at  the  different 
Custom-Houses  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
year  1800  ft)  1812,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Seamen. 

Year. 

Seamen. 

Year. 

Seamen. 

1800 

3,890 

1805 

10,722 

1809 

9,170 

1801 

4,917 

1806 

9,900 

1810 

3,668 

1802 

891 

1807 

'  7,937 

1811 

4,828 

1803 

10,724 

1808 

1,121 

1812 

8,252 

1804 

6,822 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States, 
from  1804  to  1813,  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons.             Year. 

Tons. 

1804 

lo05 

.1806 

1807 

103,753 

128,507 

126,093 

99,783 

1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 

31,755       1812 

91  397        1813 

127.575       1815 

146,691       1816 

84,691 

31,153 

154,624 

131,667 
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A  Comparative  View  qf  the  Tonnage  in  the  Foreign 
JVade,  distingiUshing  American  from  Foreign 
Vessels. 


Yews. 

American  veMeb  for 
Poidgn  trade. 

Foieigii  Veseds. 

Britiih  Tcnels  included 
in  the  Foreign. 

1790 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 

854,767  tons, 

530,277 

682,871 

922,298 

908,713 

700,035 

251,858  tons. 

62,549 
122,128 

87,842 

80,316 
212,501 

216,9Hton8. 

27,p97 

71,689 

65,408 

52fim 
142,710 

Proceeds  qf  Customs  Jrom  1800  to  1816,  omitting 
Fractions. 


Year. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

DoUan. 

Year. 

Dollars. 

1800 

9,080,932 

1806 

14,667,698 

1812 

8,958,777 

1801 

10,750,778 

1807 

15,845,521 

1813 

13,224,623 

1802 

12,438,235 

1808 

16,363,550 

1814 

5,993,772 

1803 

10,479,417 

il809 

7,296,020 

1815 

36,303,231 

1804 

11,098,565 

1810 

•  8,583,309 

1816 

27,569,769 

1805 

12,936,487 

1811 

13,313,222 

• 

Post-Office  Establishment. 


Years. 

Number  of  Post- 
Offices. 

NettReirenuc. 

Extent  in  mila 
of  Pom  roads. 

1791 
1801 
1811 
1816 

89 
1,025 
2,403 
3,260 

9,637 

65,291 

88,148 

155,579 

1,905 
SS,309 
37,035 
48,976 

«  Tkmovj  Report,  5tfa  December  1817. 
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lltefinomng  Statement  aekibits  Ae  Value  of  Mer- 
chandise, Domestic  and  Foreign,  esportedjrom  the 
United  States,  to  each  Quarter  qf  the  World,^om 
1800  to  1816. 


Europe. 

Domestic*              Foreign. 

Dollan.         1        Dollan. 

1801 

27.569,699 

31,380,558 

1802 

19,904,389 

23,575,108 

I  SOS 

25,939,111 

8  561.834 

1804 

2.^^,094,946 

27,468,725 

1805 

23.640,776 

36,341,320 

1806 

24,384,020 

40,267,711 

1807 

31,012,947 

38,882,633 

1808 

5,185,720 

7202,232 

1809 

17,888,502 

13.072,045 

1810 

27,202,534 

17,786,614 

1811 

29,552,442 

8,727  011 

1812 

20,626,488 

5,644,433 

1815 

33,728,025 

4,388,719 

1816 

49,872,716 

10,042,665 

Asia, 


Domestic. 


rOttifflm 


DoUan. 

DolUn. 

371,737 

1,136.517 

547,386 

820,423 

292,593 

149,600 

546,278 

830,228 

612,683 

2,156,229 

514,621 

1,968,8^ 

497,769 

1,598,445 

26,649 

267,542 

703,900 

1,218,228 

377,795 

406,646 

581,815 

812,950 

308,510 

588,^ 

319,667 

347,394 

504,856 

1,970,837 

Africa. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Dollars. 

DoIlarB. 

1801 

934,331 

756,445 

1802 

747,544 

411,855 

1803 

636,106 

148,004 

1804 

1,264,737 

681,499 

1805 

1,359,518 

1,726,987 

1806 

1.371.475 

901,916 

1807 

1,296,375 

1,627,177 

1808 

278,544 

218,950 

1809 

3,132,687 

1,472,819 

1810 

2,549,744 

722,777 

1811 

1.804,998 

622  445 

1812 

1,235.457 

197,587 

1815 

155,582 

113,017 

1816 

299,759 

2/49, YoO 

Wc4t  Indkty  American  Contmad, 

Domestic.               Foreign. 

Dollars. 

DoUan. 

17,482,025 

13,369,201 

14,982,854 

10,967,585 

15,338,151 

4,734,634 

16,561,516 

7,251,150 

16,774,025 

12,954,483 

14,983.611 

17,144,759 

15,892,501 

17,535,303 

3,939,633 

5,308,690. 

9,732,613 

5,034,439 

12,236,602 

5,475,258 

13,^4,788 

5,860,384 

7,861,655 

2,064  808 

11,720,887 

1,768,220 

13,964,112 

5,075,416 
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Ejpparts  (^Foreign  Pro4iice««^The  progress  of 
this  trade,  from  1800  to  18 16,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  viz.  sugar,  cofl^, 
pepper,  cocoa,  and  goods  principally  paying  duties  ad 
valorem. 


Goods  mbet^ 
pftving  dudes 
ad  vuioretiu 


1800 
iSOl 
180^ 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 


56,432,516 

57,565,732 

61,061,820 

23,223,849 

74,964,366 

123,031.272 

145,839,320 

143,136,905 

28,974,927 

45.248,12b 

47,038.12/5 

18,381,673 

13,927,277 

7,347,038 

76i 

3,193,908 

17,536.416 


Coffee. 


IbB. 

38.697,479 
45,106  494 
36,501,998 
10,294,693 
48,312,718 
46,760,294 
47,001,662 
♦2,122,573 

7,325,448 
24,364,099 
31,423,477 
10,261,442 
10,073,722 

6,568,527 
220,694 

7,501,384 

8,948,713 


Pepper. 


,166  8 


lbs. 

635,849 
3,135,139 
5,422,144 
2,991,431 
5,703,646 
7,559,224 
4,111,983 
4,207, 
1,709,978 
4,722,098 
5,946,336 
3,057,456  I 
2,251,003 
99,660 

none 

746,349 

769,329 


Cocoa. 


Ibi. 

4,925,518 

7,012,156 

3,878,526 

367,177 

696,135 

2,425,680 

6,846,758 

,540,524 

1,896,990 

2,029,336 

1,286,010 

,221,462 

752,148 

108,18« 

27,386 

1,065,582 

531,671 


DoUan. 

16,076,848 

17,159,016 

•  4,906,0^1 

6,351,524 

9,377,805 

15,201,483 

19,016,909 

18,971,539 

4,765,737 

5,889,669 

8,438,549 

8,816,291 

3,691,756 

368,603 

41,409 

3,486,178 

8,103,734 


Duties  payable  by  Law  on  all  Goods^  Ware^  and 
Merchandise^  imported  into  the  United  States  qf 
America^  commencing  on  the  SOth  June  1816. 


Alum,  i  dollar  per  cwU 

'Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  bQiUei, 

15  cents  per  gallon 
Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  imported 

otherwise  tban  ia  bottles,  10 

49. 


Almonds,  3  cents  per  lb* 
Anchors,  1  d*  50  c.  per  cwU 
Animals  imported  for  breed,  free. 
Antimony,  regulus  of,  do. 
Apparatus,  philosoptiica],in9l;ni- 
m^n%  hookh  n^^fifit  pbvlf^ 
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s^tueS)  busts,  castsi  paintings, 
drawings,  engravings,  speci- 
mens of  sculpture,  cabinets  of 
coins,  geras,  medals,  and  all 
other  collections  of  antiquities, 
statuary,  modelling,  painting, 
drawing,  etching,  or  engrar- 
ing,  specially  imported  by  or- 
der, and  for  the  use  of  any  so- 
ciety, incorporated  for  philo- 
sophical or  literary  purposesf 
free. 

Arms,  fire  and  side,  and  muskets, 
20  per  cenL  ad  val. 

Articles  imported  for  the  u§e  of 
the  United  States,  free. 

Brass  wire,  and  articles  of  which 
brass  is  the  material  of  chief 
Talue,  20  per  cent,  ad  Tal. 

Brass,  old,  free. 

Bristles,  3  cents  per  lb. 

Blank  books,  30  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Bonnets  and  caps  for  women,  30 
do. 

Boots,  1  d.  50  c.  per  pair. 

Bottles,  black  glass  quart,  1  d. 
44  c«  per  gross. 

Bristol  stones,  or  paste  work,  and 
all  articles  composed  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  gold,  siWer,  pearl, 
and  precious  stones,  74  per 
cent  ad  tal. 

Buckles  of  all  kinds,  20  do. 

Buttons,  and  button  moles,  20 
do. 

Brushes,  30  do. 

Burrstones,  unwrovgh^  free. 


BolUon,  and  gold  and  siiTer  coin, 

free. 
Cabinet  wares,  and  all  maunftc* 

tures  of  wood,  30  per  cent,  ad 

^al. 
Cables  and   cordage,  tarred,  $ 

cents  per  lb. 
Candles  of  tallow,  3  do. 

of  wax  aud  spermaceti, 

6  do. 
Cannon,  20  per  cent,  ad  val 
Carriages  of  all  desctiptieD$,aDd 

parts  thereof,  30  do. 
Cards,    playing,   30  cents  per 

pack. 
Canes,  walking  sticks,  and  whips, 

30  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Capers,  SO  do. 

Cassia,  Chinese,  6  cents  per  Ih, 
Cheese,  9  do 

China  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  raL 
Chocolate,  3  cents  per  lb. 
Cinnamon  and  cloTes,  25  do» 
Clay,  un wrought,  free. 
Coal,  5  cents  per  heaped  bushcL 
Cocoa,  2  do.  per  lb. 
Cofifee,  6  do. 
Cordage,  untarred,  yarns,  twines, 

packthread,  and  seines,  4  do. 
Comfits,  or  sweetmeats,  presCT^' 

ed  in  sugar  or  brandy,  30  per 

cent,  ad  yah 
Copper  and  brass  in  plates,  pig^ 

and  bars,  suited  to  the  sb^Ub* 

ing  of  ships,  free. 
Copper,  articles  manufetu'^ 

of,  or  of  which  copper  it  th 
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nuttorial  of  chief  value,  20  per 
cent  ad  val* 

Copper  lods,  bolts,  spikes,  or 
nails,  and  compositioo  rods, 
bolts,  spikes,  or  nails,  4  cents 
per  lb. 

Copper,  in  any  shape,  for  the 

use  oi  the  mint»  free. 
Copper,  old,  fit  only  tp  be  rema^ 
nufactured,  free. 

Copperas,  100  cents  per  cwL 

Cork  tree,  bark  of,  manufactur- 
ed,  free. 

Cotton,  3  cents  per  lb. 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  de« 
icriptious,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  the  material  of  chief  value  ; 
and  on  cotton  twist,  yarn,  or 
thread,  as  follows :  for  3  years 
next  ensuing  the  dOth  June 
1816,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  Tal. 

Cotton,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  3  years  aforesaid,  a  duty 
of  20  do. 

Cosmetics,  30  do. 

Clothing  ready  made,  30  do. 

Currants,  3  cents  per  lb. 

Cutlery,  20  per  cent,  ad  vaL 

Dni^  for  dyeing,  and  materials 
.  for  composing  dyes,  not  sub- 
ject to  other  rates  of  duty,  7^ 
do* 

IXick,  Russia,  not  exceeding  52 
fircheens  each  piece,  2  dollars 
per{nece. 

Puck,  RaveBi^  tfo. J  d«  26  c  do. 


Duck,  Holland,  do.  2d.  50  c. 

do. 
Earthenware,   20  per  cent,  ad 

val. 
Embroidery,  7J  doi 
Epaulettes^  7i  do* 
Fans,  30  do. 
Feathers,  and  other  ornaments 

for  head  dresses,  30  do. 
Figs,  3  cent!i  per  lb. 
Fish,  toreii^n  caught,  100  cents 

per  qumtal. 
Fish,  mackerel,  1  d.  50  c.  per 

barrel. 
Fish,  salmon,  200  cents  do. 

all  other  pickled,  100  d<»» 
Flowers,  artificial,  30  per  cent. 

ad  val. 
Floorcloths,  painted,  30  do. . 
Furs,  of  every  kind,  undressed^ 

free. 
Glass,  window,  not  above  S  by 

10  inches,  2  d.  50  c.  per  100 

square  feet. 
Glass,  nut  above  10  by  12,  2  d. 

70  c.  do. 
Glass,  above  10  by  12,  3  d.  25  c* 

do. 
Gold  leaf,  15  per  cent,  ad  val* 
Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 

not  free,  and  nut  subject  to 

any  other  rate  of  duty,  15  do» 
Glue,  5  cents  per  lb. 
Gunpowder,  8  do. 
Gum  Arabic,  and  gum  Senegal^ 

7^  per  cent,  ad  val. 
Uairpowder,  %  cents  per  lb* 


Skit 
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Hitto)  or  cftps  of  wool^  fur,  lea- 
ther^ chip,  straw,  or  silk,  30 
per  cenU  ad  val* 

Hemp,  15  per  cent  ad  val. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw,  free, 

IndigOy  15  cents  per  lb. 

Iron  or  steel  ware,  not  exceeding 
No.  18,  5  do. 

Iron  or  steel  ware,  over  No*  18| 
9  do. 

Iron  ^beetSi  rods,  and  faoops«  2  d* 
50  c.  per  cwt. 

ii^n  ban  and  bolts,  excepting 
iron  manufactured  by  rdiing, 
45  c«  do4 

Irwi  bars  and  bolts  when  manu- 
factured by  rolling,  and  on 
anchors,  1  d.  50  €•  do* 

Iron,  cast,  and  all  manufactares 
of  which  iron  is  the  material 
of  chief  value,  20  per  cent,  ad 
val. 

Jewellery,  7^  do. 

Laces,  7?  ^o. 

of  gold  and  silver,  7^  do* 

Lace  veils,  lace  shawls,  or  shades 
of  thread  or  silk,  7|  do. 

Lapis  calaminansy  free* 

Leather,  and  all  manufactures 
of  leather,  or  of  which  leather 
ii  the  material  of  chief  value, 
SO  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Lread  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets^ 
1  cent  per  lb* 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  lead  is  the  chief  article, 
SOpercentrad  vaL 
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Lead,  red  and   white^  dtj^  or 

ground  in  oil,  3  cents  per  lb. 
Mace,  100  cents  per  Uk 
Mats  of  grass  or  flags,  30  per 

cent*  ad  vol. 
Millinery  of  all  sorts,  30  do* 
Mola8»es,  5  cents  pergallim. 
Mustard,  30  per xent.  ad  vaL 
Nails,  3  cents  per  ^ 
Needles,  20  per  cent,  ad  vd* 
Nutmegs,  60  cents  per  Ih* 
Ochre,  dry,  1  cent*  per  lU 

in  oil,  1^  cent* 
Oil,  olive  in  cask^  05  casts  per 

gallon* 
Oil,   spermacetti^  foreign  fish- 
ing, 25  do* 
Oil,  whale  ^and  other  fish,  do*. 

15  do. 
Olives,  and  sallad  oQ^  30  per 

cent*  ad  val* 
Paper  of  every  descriptipDi  30 

do* 
Paper  hangings,  30  do. 
Parchment  and  pasteboatds^  30 

do. 
Pewter  manufacturet,  2  do* 

old,  free* 
Pepper,  B  cents  per  lb* 
Perfumes,  washes,  hahamsi  S9 

per  cent,  ad  val* 
Pimento,  6  cents  per  lb* 
Pickles,  30  per  cent*  ad  vaL 
Pins,  20  do. 
Plums  and  prunes^  3  canto  per 

lb. 
Plaster  of  Paiisi  firee. 
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PMrctlain  and  gHut  iBaiHifao- 
tiiresy  other  than  window 
glass,  and  black  quart  bottles, 
SO  )peT  cent,  ad  vaJ. 

Precious  stones  and  pearls  of  all 
kindsi  set  or  not  set,  7i  do* 

Pmstian  blue,  tO  do* 

AaisinS)  Muscatel,  and  raiaios  in 
jars  and  boxes,  3  cents  per  lb. 

Raisins,  other  kinds  ol,  t  do. 

Rags  of  ai^  kind  of  cloth,  free. 

Saddles,  bridles,  and  harness, 
30  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Salt,  20  cents  per  bushel  of  56 
lb, 

Sakpetre,  7i  p«r  cent,  ad  val. 

Sail,  or  hempen  cloth,  except 
-.Russian  and  German  linen, 
and  duck,  SO  do. 

Segars,  2  d.  50  c«  per  lOOO* 

Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk,  30 
cents  per  pair. 

Shoes  and  slippers  of  leather, 
95  do. 

Shoes  and  slippers  for  children, 
16  do. 

Shot  nandactured  of  lead,  2 
cents  per  lb. 

Specimens  in  natural  history,  bo* 
tany,  mineralogy,  anatomical 
preparations,  models  of  ma- 
chinery ^  and  olher  infentions, 
plaa0,  and  tiees,  free. 

Silrer  ware,  7^  per  cent,  ad  val. 
lace,  7i  do. 

Saoff,  IS  cents  per  lb. 

Spirits  turn  graiii,  first  proof, 
42  cents  per  gallon. 


Sprits  from  grain,  second  proof, 

45  cents  per  gallon. 
Spirits  from  grain,  third  proof, 

4Sdo. 
Spirits  from  grain,  fourth  proof, 

52  do. 
Spirits  from  grain,  fifth   proof, 

60  do. 
Spiriu  from  grain,  above  fifth 

proof,  75  do. 
From  other  materials,  first  and 

second  proof,  38  do< 
From  other  rtiatertals,  third  proofs 

42do« 
From    other    materials,    fourth 

proof,  48  do. 
From  other  materials,  fifth  proof, 

57  do. 
From     other    materials    above 

fifth  proof,  70  do. 
Spikes,  2  cents  per  lb. 
Steel,  1  dollar  per  cwt 

manufactures,  or  of  which 

steel  is  the    article  of  chief 

value,  20  per  cent  ad  val* 
Stockings  of  wool  or  cotton,  2f 

do. 
Stoneware,  20  do. 
Soap,  3  cents  per  lb. 
Sugar,  brown,  3  do. 

white,  clayed,  or  powder. 

ed,  4  do. 
Sugar,  lump,  10  do. 
Sugar,  loaf,  and   augar^candy, 

12  do. 
Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  free. 
Tdlow,  1  cent  pertly 
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Teas  from  China  iti  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States* 

Tea,  Bohea,  12  cents  per  lb. 

Tea,  Souchong,  and  other  black, 
S5do. 

Tea,  imperial,  gunpowder^  and 
gomee,  50  do. 

Tea,  hyson,  and  young  hyson, 
40  do. 

Tea,  hyson,  skin,  and  other  green, 
^8  do. 

Teas  from  any  other  place,  or  in 
any  other  than  ships  or  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States, 

Tea,  Bohea,  14  do. 

Tea,  Souchong,  and  odier  black, 
34  do. 

Tea,  imperial,  gunpowder,  and 
gomee,  68  do. 

Tea,  hyson»  and  young  hyson, 
56  do. 

Tea,  hyson,  skin,  and  other 
green,  38  do. 

Tin  manufactures,  or  of  which 
tin  is  the  material  of  chief 
value,  20  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Tin  in  pigs  or  bars,  free. 

Tobacco  manufactured  other 
than  snuff  and  segars,  10  cents 
per  lb. 

Types  for  printing,  20  per  cent, 
ad  val. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  or  sticks 
and  frames  for  either,  30  per 

.  cent,  ad  val. 

Vellum,  SO  do. 

Wafers,  30  do. 


Wares,  gilt,  plated,  and  japm- 
ned,  20  per  cent,  ad  vaL 

Watches,  gold,  silver,  and  other, 
and  parts  of  watches,  7i  do. 

Wearing  apparel,  and  other  per- 
sonal baggage  in  actual  use, 
and  the  implements  or  toob  d 
trade  of  persons  arriving  in 
the  United  States,  free. 

Wines,  Madeira,  Burgundy, 
Champaign,  Rhenish,  and 
Tokay,  100  cents  per  gallon. 

Wines,  Sherry  and  St  Locar, 
60  do. 

Wines,  on  other  wine  not  enume- 
rated, whenimported  in  botdes 
or  cases,  70  do. 

Wines,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and 
other  wines  of  Portugal  and 
Sicily,  50  do. 

Wines,  Teneriflfe,  Fayal,  and 
other  wines  of  the  Western 
Islands^  40  do. 

Wine,  all  other,  when  impofted 
other^vise  than  in  cases  and 
bottles,  25  do. 

Whiting  and  Paris  white,  1  emt 
per  lb. 

Wood  unmanufactured  of  any 
kind,  free. 

Wood,  Nicaragua,  Barilla,  Bra- 
ail-wood,  Brazilletto,  red* 
wood,  cam*wood,  fustic,  log- 
wood, and  other  dye»wood% 
free. 

Woollen  manufactures  of  all  da* 
serf ptions,  or  of  wfakli  wool  h 
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the  material  of  chief  valoe^  ex-  1819>  pay  m  daty  of  S5  per 

ceptiDg     blankets,     woollen  ceoL  ad«  vaL 

rags,    and  ^vrorsted  or    stuff  Wood,  on  the  same  after  June 

goods,  after  the  30th  Jane  1819,  20  do. 

1816,  until  the   30th    June  ZiDC,teutanagae,  or  spelter,  free. 

Duties  on  Tonnage^^^By  an  act  of  the  American  Congress  of  the; 
20th  July  1791,  and  M  March  1799,  the  following  duties  were  put 
on  all  ships  or  vessels  entering  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  to 
be  secured  before  the  unloading  of  any  part  of  the  cargo : 

Ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  6  cents  per  ton. 

Ships  built  within  the  United  States  after  the  20th  July  1789, 
fumiohed  with  a  certificate  or  record,  but  bebnging  wholly,  or  in 
part,  to  foreign  powers,  SO  cents. 

On  other  ships  or  vessels,  50  do* 

By  acts  of  Congress  of  27th  Alaich  1801,  and  3d  of  March 
1805,  an  additional  tonnage,  under  the  name  of  Light  Moue^^ 
was  put  on  foreigp  vessels  entering  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
of  5P  cents. 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or 
fisheries,  duly  licensed,  per  annum,  6  cents* 

Vessels  of  the  United  btates,  not  licensed,  taking  in  merchandise 
in  a  district  of  one  stale  to  be  delivered  in  a  district  of  another 
state,  excepting  of  an  adjoining  state  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  a  na* 
vigable  rivcr^  6  cents. 

Other  ships  or  vessels  taking  in  mc^rchandise  to  be  delivered  in 
another  district,  50  cents. 

By  an  act  of  the  1st  July  1812,  which  was  to  remain  in  force 
lor  the  term  of  a  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war  declared 
against  England,  an  additional  duty  of  1  dollar  50  cents  was  put 
on  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  sul^ectf 
of  foreign  powers. 

Actual  Duiies  on  Tonn^e.*— Foreign  vessels  from  foreign  poct^ 
ft  dollars. 

Light  money,  50  cents. 

Foreign  vessels  taking  in  goods  in  one  district  to  land  in  another^ 
|doUa% 
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Amerfcao  registered  vessels  from  a  foreigQ  porty  6  cents. 
From  one  district  to  another,  excvpl  an  adjoiniug  districty  6  cantk 
To  mt  adjoining  district,  tree* 
Enrolled  vessels  pay  per  annuna,  S  cents. 
Ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  cttisens  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing no  register,  enrolment,  or  licence,  pay  the  same  dutieaas  foreign 
vessels* 

We  have  given  a  table  of  the  rates  of  duties  payable  on  goads, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  Stater  m  Ame- 
rican or  in  foreign  vessels,  indicating  the  additional  dtities  imposed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  vrar,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st 
of  July  1812.  Previous  to  this  epoch  the  rates  of  duties  ad  v&io-' 
rem^  payable  on  goods  imported  m  vessels  of  the  United  States^ 
were  as  follows : 

Permanent  12^ ;  Mediterranean,  or  temporary,  2^ ;  15  per  cent* 
Permanent  15  ;  Mediterranean  2| ;  17 1  do. 
Permanent  20 ;  temporary  2^ ;  22i  do* . 
To  which  was  added  for  foreign  vessels  10  do* 
By  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  of  July  1812,  to  the  perma^ 
aent  duties  then  in  force,  was  added  100  per  cent* 
And  for  foreign  vessels  1 0  do, 

£)tcept  on  China  and  Indian  goods,  which,  if  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  this  proroontoryi  are 
subject  to  a  duty  on  their  cost  of  20  do* 
And  if  imported  from  any  other  place  or  country,  10  do. 
If  tiie  same  goods  are  reexported,  this  duty  is  drawn  backj  <»r 
restored,  except  a  deduction  of  the  duties  of  5)  per  ceai.  mod  ea 
spirits,  per  gallon,  ^  per  cent* 

Present  Rate  of  DrafKbttcis.^^On  all  goods,  wares,  and  meN 
chandise  exported  (within  a  year  from  the  time  the  duties  aie  paid 
or  secured)  to  any  fbreign  port  or  place,  except  those  ai  a  foreigB 
state  immediately  adjoining  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels 
of  not  less  than  thirty  tons  burden,  the  whole  amount  of  duties  to  be 
returned,  except  a  deduction  on  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half  ^ 
cent.;  and  on  the  article  spirits,  of  duties  two  and  a  half;  if  imported 
in  foreign  vessels,  the  amount  of  foreign  duty  on  the  amount  of  duties 
is  retained,  vie.  ten*    In  other  naqpects,  tiie  drawback  is  siadia^ 
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to  diAt  of  goodb  iayorked  in  Americaa  Teisels.    No  goods,  wares, 
or  aerchaadWy  are  entitled  to  drawback,  unless  the  duties  secured 
or  paid  thereon  have  amounted  to  at  least  fifty  dollars,  and  unleifs  in 
the  same  state  or  form  of  package  as  when  imported,  except  in  the 
case  oi  unavoidable  wastage  or  damage.    The  act  of  the  27th  of 
April  IB  16,  which  fixes  the  new  tariff  naw  in  force,  establishes  a 
diawlwck  of  the  duties  on  goods  imported  and  exported  within  the 
tiiiae  and  maatter  prescribed  by  the  existing  laws,  though  subject 
to  the  iolloving  provisions:  1.  Goods  imported  in  foreign  vesselsp 
from  any  foreign  colony  or  possession  with  which  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  not  permitted  to  trade,  are  not  entitled  to  draw- 
back.    2.  No  allowance  of  drawback  is  made  for  the  additional 
duties  of  ten  per  cmt.  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
in  foreign  ships  or  vessels.     8.  Foreign  dried  and  pickled  fi»h,  and 
other  salted  provisions,  fish-*oil,  and  playing-cards,  are  not  entitled 
to  drawback.    4.  Two  and  a  half  jmt  cent,  is  to  be  deducted  and 
retained  from  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  goods  exported  with  Iha 
benefit  of  drawback,  spirits  excepted,  which  pay  two  cents  pet 
gallon,  and  three  percetU.  on  the  amount  of  duties  payable  oii  the 
importation  thereof.    The  rights  and  privileges  of  any  foieign  oa* 
tba,  acquired  by  law  or  by  treaty,  with  regard  to  drawback,  are 
not  to  be  impaired  by  this  act.     Twenty  days  are  allowed  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  for  giving  bonds  lor  the  ex* 
portation  thereof,  provided  the  exporters  comply  in  every  other  re* 
spect  with  the  regulations  and  ibrmalities  heretofore  established 
eonoeming  drawfaaek.    Pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
filatest  exported  in  American  Testels,  and  sugar  refined  withm  the 
United  States,  continue  under  the  same  regulations  as  provided  by 
the  exiating  laws,  with  regard  to  tonnage,  bounties,  advances,  and 
dsmwbacks.    This  provision  is  not  to  impair  any  rights  or  privi- 
ieges  of  a  foreign  nation,  acquired  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
(be  Uaited  States,  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  tonnage.    The  act 
cf  the  8d  Maich  1615  is  to  remain  in  full  force  concemtng  the 
discriflMitftting  duties  estabbsbed  by  this  act  on  the  tonnage  of 
iSKign  vessels,  and  the  goods^  wares,  and  merchandise  therein  im* 
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mitted  to  report,  make  entry,  or  break  bi^,  tiH  the  master  theiu 
of  bat  delivered  on  oath  to  the  post-master  of  the  port,  all  lefcten 
on  board  hii  Tessel  committed  to  fab  care,  except  those  addressed 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof,  and  the  captain  receives  two 
cents  for  every  letter  thus  delivered.    2.  Goods  from  foreign  ports 
are  not  to  be  unladen,  except  between  sun-rising  and  sun-set,  with* 
out  a  special  licence  to  this  effect*    The  penalty  for  the  infractioii 
of  this  law  is  400  dollars,  payable  by  the  master  and  every  other 
person  concerned,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  cargo,  and  also  the 
vessel  and  apparel,  if  the  value  of  the  goods  is  found  to  exceed  the 
above  sum  of  400  dollars.  The  names  of  the  ofienders  are  publish- 
ed  in  the  newspapers ;  and,  besides  a  suspension  of  their  polidcsl 
lightSf  they  are  disabled  from  holding  any  office  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  space  of  seven  years.  3.  Goods 
removed  without  permission,  before  they  are  guaged  and  weighed, 
and  teas,  wines,  or  spirits,  before  they  are  marked,  are  forfeited  to 
the  fisc.     4.  The  want  of  certificates  of  distilled  spirits,  wines,  or 
teas,  subjects  these  articles  to  seizure,  and  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
larSf  if  such  certificates  are  not  delivered  to  the  purchaser ;  and 
any  cask,  chest,  vessel,  or  case,  containing  such  articles,  if  without 
mark  and  certificate,  is  liable  to  seizure.     When  sold,  the  marks 
are  to  be  defaced  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  of  inspection  or 
customs,  of  which  a  certificate  is  to  be  delivered,  under  the  penal- 
ty of  100  dollars  and  costs  of  suit.     5.  Persons  giving  or  offering  a 
bribe  forfeit  from  200  to  2000  dollars.    Inspectors  and  officers  of 
revenue  cutters  may  go  on  board  of  vessels,  examine  and  seaidi 
every  part  or  package,  and  secure  the  hatches  when  the  sun  goei 
down.     Persons  who  break  the  fastenings  of  vessels  of  which  they 
have  charge,  except  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  forfeit  SOO  doU 
lars.     6.  The  officers  of  customs  are  authorized  to  seize  goods  not 
legally  marked,  within  or  without  their  respective  districts,  and 
persons  resisting  or  impeding  them  are  subject  to  a  fiae  of  400 
dollars.    7.  Any  obstruction  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  vessel,  on  board  thereof,  to  any  officer  of  the  revenue  in 
the  execution  of  hb  duty,  is  punished  by  a  fine  from  50  to  500 
dollars.    8.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  register,  every 
:>wner  of  a  vessel,  residing  within,  the  limits  of.  the  llbHad.AiUe^ 

12 
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M  oUigffl  to  svear  to  the  r^psier,  within  the  space  of  ninety  daji 
iis#in.the  time  it  was  granted ;  otherwise  it  becomes  null  and  void^ 
and  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  subject — the  first  to  foreign  tonnage, 
the  second  to  foreign  duty, 

A  commercial  treaty,  formed  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  was  signed  the  dd  of  July  1815, 
to  remain  in  force  during  four  years,  according  to 
which  each  country  is  to  enjoy  reciprocal  freedom  of 
commerce.     No  higher  duties  to  be  imposed    than 
those  which  extend  to  all  other  nations,  in  relation  to 
articles  imported  and  exported,  and  the  vessels  which 
cany  them  to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  en- 
titled to  the  same  bounties.     Drawbacks  to  a  foreign 
nation  to  be  regulated  by  the  parties  respectively.   The 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  to  be  free  for  American  ves- 
sels, which  are  to  be  treated  as  vessels  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation,  entitled  to  gO  from  one  port  to  another 
with  the  original  cargo,  or  part  thereof,  and  to  touch 
for  refreshments  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island 
of  St  Helena,  or  other  places  in  the  African  or  In- 
dian seas.     The  American  trade  to  be  excluded  from 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  privilege  of  fishing,  and  of 
drying  the  fish  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  I78S,  to  cease  entirely.  With 
r^ard  to  consuls,  the  laws  and  statutes  of  each  coun- 
try to  be  strictly  observed.     The  consul  to  be  ap- 
proved or  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is 
sent,  but  subject  to  its  laws,  and  punishable  for  illegal 
or  improper  conduct ;  or  to  be  sent  back,  the  offended 
government  assigning  to  the  other  the  reasons  for  this 
proc^ediiig  i  each  country  reserving,  at  pleasure,  par- 
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ticular  plaoes  free  from  consular  rcstdtnee^  Tlie 
tracting  parties  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  Iht 
Indians,  and  to  restore  them  all  the  possessions,  rights, 
and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  in  1811,  provided 
they  observe  a  peaceable  conduct. 

An  act  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  sanctioned  by  congress  the  Ist  of  March 
1817»  and  to  operate  from  the  1st  of  October  f<^ow* 
ing,  is  as  follows :  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  are 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  foreign  vessels  truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from 
which  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  can  only  be^ 
or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transpwtation. 
But  this  regulation  is  not  to  extend  to  the  vessels  of 
any  foreign  nation  which  has  not  adopted  a  similar  re* 
gttlaticm.  The  infringement  of  this  act  to  involve  the 
finfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  S.  The  bounty  and 
allowance  granted  to  the  owners  of  boats  and  veasds 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  to  be  paid  to  those  only  of 
which  the  officers,  and  at-  least  three«fourths  of  the 
crew,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  not 
the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  Ttie  proof 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which 
the  boat  w  vessel  belongs.  S.  No  goods,  waves,  or 
merchandise,  to  be  imported  in  foreign  vesseb  fiwi 
one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another.  4u  A  duty 
of  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  be  paid  upon  every  M/f  er 
vessel  of  the  United  States  winch  shall  be  vaknd  in 
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the  district  of  one  state  from  that  of  anotben    The 
exceptions  are :  1.  An  adjoining  ttate  on  the  sea-coast^ 
or  a  navigable  river  or  lake.     2.  Coasting  vessels  go* 
ing  from  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  or  the  contrary,  with  a 
cargo  taken  in  one  state  to  be  delivered  in  another. 
S.  Vessels  having  a  licence  to  trade  between  the  dif- 
&reat  districts,  or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or  whale  fish- 
eries more  than  once  a-year.     4.  If  it  be  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  are  American  citizens,  or  persons  not  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  the  duty  to  be 
only  six  cents  per  ton.    5.  Every  ship  or  vessel  enter- 
ed in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
of  which  the  officers,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
crew,  are  not  proven  to  be  American  citizens,  or  per- 
sons not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  statCy 
to  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton.     In  a  circidar  letter,  issued 
firom  the  treasury  department,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  this  measure,  "  the  term  coun- 
try is  considered  as  embracing  all  the  possessions  of  a 
fioreign  state,  of  which  the  productious  and  manufac- 
tures may  be  imported  into. the  United  States  in  ves- 
sels owned  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  state, 
without  regard  to  their  place  of  residence  within  its 
Spssessions."     Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  are 
not  considered  as  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise ;  and 
may  be  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  without  regard  to 
the  place  of  production  or  coinage, 
voi:!.  lu.  X 
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Tabk  ofFeeSf  pajfahk  to  the  Collector  from  and  (^ 
the  last  day  of  March  1799. 

For  the  admeasureraeDt,  in  order  to  the  registry,  enrol- 
ment, licensing^  or  recording,  of  any  ship  or  vessel^  viz. 

D.     C 

For  registry  or  recording|  if  of  100  tons,  or  under,  per  ton,  1    0 

above  100,  not  exceeding  200 

tons,                           -                                -  1  50 

above  200  tonS|                .  2    0 

For  enrolling  or  licensing,  if  of  the  burthen  of  5  tons,  and 

not  less  than  20,                        -                       t  0  ^ 

if  of  20,  and  not  exceeding  70 

tons,                      -                  .                  -  0  75 

if  of  70,  and  not  exceeding  100 

tons,                       -                    r                    -  10 

if  above  100  tons,     .       »  1  50 

For  every  certificate  of  registry  or  record,                 -  2    0 

For  every  indorsement,  or  a  certificate  of  registry  or  record,   1     0 

For  taking  every  bond  required  by  the  registering  act,  0  25 

For  every  certificate  of  enrolment,                     r  0  50 

For  every  indorsement,  or  a  certificate  of  enrolment,  0  20 

For  every  licence  of  a  vessel,  inoloding  the  bond,  if  not  ex« 

ceediog  20  tons  burthen,                          -  0  25 

pbovc  20,  and  not  more  than 

100  tons,                        -                           .  0  50 

more  than  100  tons,  1    0 

For  eveiy  indorsement  in  a  licence,                    r  0  20 

For  certifying  Manifests^  arid  granting  Permit  to 
proceed Jrom  District  to  District. 

D.    C 

For  a  licensed  vessel  of  less  than  50  tons  burthen,  O  25 

if  above  50  tons,                    -  0  50 
For  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  a  citizen  Or  citizens  of  ^e 

United  States,                       -                        -  2    0 

For  a  registered  vessel,                •                    •  %  ^^ 
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For  reccifing  a  certified  manifest,  and  granting  a  pernnit 
on  the  arrival  of  a  Tessel  trading  from  district  to  district* 

B.    C, 

If  a  licensed  vessel,  less  than  50  tons  l^urthen,  •  0  25 

above  60  tons  burthen,  •  0  60 

If  a  registered  vessel,  •  •  1  50 

If  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citixens  of  the 

United  States,  •  -  .         -  3     0 

For  granting  a  permit  for  a  vessel  carrying  on  the  fishery, 

to  trade  to  a  foreign  port,  •  •  0  25 

For  the  report  and  entry  of  any  foreign  goods  imported  in 

such  last  mentioned  vessel,  -  -  0  25 

For  every  certificate  of  citizenship  delivered  to  an  American 

seaman,  •  «  -  0  25 

The  following  are  authorized  by  the  Collection  Law  of  2d 

March  1799- 
For  every  entrance  of  a  vessel  under  lOO  tons  burthen, 

if  100  tons  and  upwards^ 
^       For  every  clearance  of  any  vessel  under  100  tons^ 

of  100  and  upwards, 
i       For  every  port  ^itry, 

For  every  permit  to  laud  goods, 
For  every  bond  taken  officially,  • 

For  every  permit  to  load  goods  for  exportation,  which  are 
i  entitled  to  drawback, 

1       For  every  debenture,  or  other  official  certificate. 

For  every  bill  of  health, 

For  every  official  document  (registers  excepted)   received 

Tf^  by  any  merchant,  owner,  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel 

not  before  enumerated,  •  -  0  5K) 

^  Table  of  Fees  payable  to  the  Surveyor. 

For  the  admeasurement,  and  certifying  the  same,  of  every 

i  *  No  fee  appears  to  be  fixed  for  vessels,  trading  as  abore,  owned 

1'      by  citizens  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  not  qualified  as  a  regbtered^ 
^moiled,  4)r  licensed  vesseU 


1  50 

2  50 

1  50 

2  60 

2     0 

0  20 

0  40 

0  SO 

0  20 

0  20 

33^  UNITED  STATES, 

ship  or  vessel  (other  tfaaa  those  to  be  registered,  enrolled, 
or  licensed)  of  100  tons,  and  under,  per  ton,  1     0 

Certify bg— above  100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200,  1  50 

above  200  tons,  -  -20 

For  all  other  services  to  be  performed  on  board  of  any  ship 
or  vessel,  of  100  tons,  or  upwards,  having  on  board  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty,  -  SO 

For  the  like  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  less  than 

100  tons  burthen,  having  on  board  goods  subject  to  duty,  1  50 
Qn  all  vesseb  not  having  on  board  goods  subject  to  duty,       O  87 

Act,  2d  March  1799^ 
The  above  are  copied  from  Brice's  (deputy-collector)  Revenue 
Laws. 

Other  Commercial  Regulations^  extracted  from  a 
Statement  on  this  subject,  in  1810,  ^  Edward  J, 
Ball,  Clerk  qfEjuports  at  the  Port  qfNew  York, 

Allowances  for  Drafts  made  at  the  Customhouse^ 

On  any  quantity  not  exceeding  1  cwt.                 -  lbs.  1 

fibove  1  and  not  exceeding  2  cwt.  2 

above  2  and  not  exceeding  3,  <»                3 

above  3  and  not  exceeding  10,  -            4 

above  10  and  not  exceeding  18|  -        '7 

above  18  cwt                    .  -                9 

For  Tare. 
On  every  whole  chest  of  Bohea  tea,  r  -  70 

Half,  -  -  .36 

Quarter,  -  -  -  20 

On  every  chest  of  hyson,  and  other  green  teas,  the  gross 

weight  of  which  shall  be  70  pounds,  or  upwards,  20 

On  every  box  of  other  tea,  not  less  than  50,  or  more  than 

70  pounds  gross,  •  •  1* 

If  more  than  70,  and  not  exceeding  80  pounds  gross,  20 

If  more  than  80  pounds  gross,  -  -        22 

^bich  tares  iwclude  rope,  canvas^  ^  otfccr  coveri^^    On  il^ 
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4iher  boxes  of  tea,  according  to  the  invoice  or  actual  weight  there* 
of. 


PerCeDt. 

For  Cent. 

On  coffee  io  bags, 

2 

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks, 

16 

in  bales, 

3 

On  indigo  in  barrels, 

12 

m  casks, 

12 

in  other  casks^ 

15 

On  Sugar  other  than  Loaf 

•  ' 

in  seroons, 

10 

On  sugar  in  casks, 

12 

in  bags  or  mats, 

9 

iu  boxesy 

15 

On  nails  in  casks. 

8 

in  bags  or  mats, 

5 

On  pepper  in  casks, 

12 

On  coeoa  in  casks. 

10 

in  bales. 

5 

in  bags, 

1 

in  bags. 

2 

On  cheese  in  hampers  or  bas- 

On sugar-candy  in  boxes, 

10 

kets, 

10 

On  segars  in  casks  or  boxes. 

18 

.  in  boxes. 

20 

On  soap  in  boxes, 

10 

On  candles  in  boxes. 

8 

On  shot  In  casks, 

3 

On  chocolate  in  boxes, 

10 

On  twine  in  casks. 

12 

On  cotton  in  bales. 

2 

in  bales^ 

3 

in  seroons, 

6 

On  all  other  goods  according  to  inroice  thereof,  or  actual 
weight,  provided  always,  that  where  the  original  invoices  of  any 
of  the  said  articles  are  produced  at  the  time  of  making  entry  for 
such  articles,  and  the  tare  or  tares  appear  therein,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  there  is  one,  If  they  see 
fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  importer  or  importers,  consignee  oi^ 
Consignees,  to  estimate  the  said  tare  or  tares  according  to  such  in- 
Toice;  but,  if  not  determined  at  the  time  of  entry,  the  tare  or 
tares,  as  above,  shall  be  granted  and  allowed. 

For  Leakage  and  Breakage.'^Tyto  per  cent,  allowed  on  the 
gauge  on  all  merchandise,  paying  duty  by  the  gallon,  contained 
in  casks ;  ten  per  cent,  on  all  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles, 
and  ^\e  per  cent,  on  other  liquors  in  bottles,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  invoice  quantity,  in  lieu  of  breakage ;  or  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
compute  the  duties  on  the  actual  quantity,  by  tale,  at  the  option 
of  the  importer,  at  the  time  of  entry.  The  mode  of  ejtimating  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  upon  goods,  &c.  h  by  adding  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  actual  cost  thereof,  if  imported  from  or  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  teo  per  cent,  tf  imported  from  any  other 
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place,  indadlng  all  charges,  commission,  insurancCi  and  ootBiib 
package  onij  excepted. 

Terms  of  Credit* — When  the  duties  on  ad  valorem  articles  are  lea 
than  fifty  dollars,  they  must  be  paid  immediately ;  if  specific,  a  depo- 
sit must  be  made  to  secure  the  same ;  vvhich,  when  ascertained,  will 
be  immediatcl^y  settled.  When  the  sum  of  duties  on  goods  import- 
ed, payable  by  one  person  or  copartnership,  shall  amount  to 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  the  following  credit  is  allowed  by  law, — 
CKcept  where  any  bond  on  which  the  person  or  copartnership  en- 
tering such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  is  either  principal  or 
security,  being  due,  remains  undischarged.  On  all  articles  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  places  north  of  the  equator, 
one  half  in  three,  and  the  other  half  in  six  months ;  on  Madeira, 
and  all  other  wines,  twelve  months  ;  on  all  goods,  &c.  from  £u* 
rope,  (wine  and  teas  excepted,)  one  third  in  eight,  one  third 
in  ten,  and  one  third  in  twelve  months ;  on  all  goods,  &c. 
(wine  and  teas  excepted,)  from  any  other  place  than  Europe, 
the  West  Indies,  and  north  of  the  equator,  the  one  half  in  six 
months,  one-fourth  in  nine  months,  and  one>fourth  in  twelve 
months.  Teas  from  China  or  Europe  may  be  deposited  at  the 
option  of  the  importer,  either  to  secure  the  duties  thereon,  on  the 
same  terms  as  on  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported; 
or  the  importer  may  give  bond,  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
where  any  such  teas  shall  be  kinded,  in  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties  thereupon,  with  condition  for  the  payment  of  the  said  du- 
ties in  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  bond.  When  bonds  given 
for  duties  shall  become  due,  and  are  not  discharged,  the  collector 
is  to  prosecute  without  delay ;  and  in  case  of  insolvency  or  death, 
the  United  States  to  be  the  first  creditor,  and  any  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, assignee,  or  any  other  person  paying  any  debt  due 
by  the  person  or  estate,  from  whom,  or  for  which  they  are  act* 
ing,  previous  to  the  debt  or  debts  due  to  the  United  States  being 
first  fully  satisfied,  is  answerable  in  his  oun  person  and  estate  for 
the  same.  Sureties  on  all  bonds  given  for  duties  enjoy  the  like 
preferences.  On  all  bonds  upon  which  suits  shall  be  commea- 
ced,  interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annumj  from 
the  time  when  said  bonds  become  due  until  the  payment  thereof. 
Duties  to  be  paid  where  goods  are  landed^  and  bonds  to  be  given 
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for  securing  the  duties,  if  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  is  des* 
lined  to  different  districts. 

Restrictions  on  Importation. — No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufactare,  subject  to  the  payment  of  du- 
ties, to  be  brought  into  the  United  States  from  any^foreign  port 
OP  place,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  sea ;  nor  in  any  ship  or 
vessel  of  less  than  thirty  tons  burthen^  agreeable  to  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  American  tonnage,  except  in  districts  on  the  northern^ 
north-western,  and  western  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
joining to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  districts  on  the  rirers  Ohio  and  Mississippi.   No 
beer,  ale,  or  porter,  to  be  imported  in  casks  of  less  capacity  thaa 
forty  gallons  beer  measure,  or,  if  in  bottles,  in  packages  less  than 
six  dozen,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  with  the  ship  or  yesseL 
No  refined  lump  or  loaf  sugar  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  any  port  or  place,  except  in  ships  or  ressels  of  the 
sugar  burthen  of  1^  tons,  and  upwards,  and  in  casks  or  pack- 
ages, containing  each  not  less  than  600  pounds,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  ship  or  yessel,  and  the  loaf  or  lump  sugar  imported  there- 
in, except  in  such  casks  or  packages.     No  distilled  spirits  (ar- 
rack and  sweet  cordials  excepted)  to  be  imported  in  casks  or  res- 
sels  of  less  capacity  than  ninety  gallons  wine  measure,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  with  the  ship  or  yessel :  nor  in  casks  or  Tcssels  which 
haTe  been  marked  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the  United  States,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  refined  loaf  or  lump  sugar,  and  dis- 
tilled spirits,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel ;  provided  that  the 
forfeiture  shall  not  be  incurred  on  ^^  any  casks  or  vessels  afore- 
said, or  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  shall  be  brought,  if  such 
spirits  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  seamen  on  board  of  such  ship 
or  vessel,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity,  of  four  gallons  for 
«ach  seaman,'*  and  which  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
said  vessel,  be  inserted  in  the  manifest,  as  the  sea-stores  of  such 
ship  or  vessel. 

The  following  is  the  standard  of  computation  for  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  of  different  articles,  with  respect  to  freight^  the  quantity 
of  each  article  specified  being  equal  to  a  ton  of  heavy  materials* 
1568  lbs  coffee^  in  casks. 
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1830  lbs  coffee,  in  bags. 
11^0  do.  cocoa,  ID  casks. 
1307  do.     do.     in  bags. 
959  do.  pimento,  in  casks. 
11 10  do.    do.     io  bags. 
8  b«rrels  flour. 

6  do.  pork,  beef,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  pilch,tar,  aiKl  tuipeatinr. 
ao  cwt  pig,  bar  iron,  potash,  sugar,    rice,   dycwoods,  and 

hesLjy  goods. 
1 6  do.  coffee^  cocoa,  and  dried  cod-fish,  in  bulk. 
12  do.  dried  cod-fish,  in  casks. 

6  do.  ship  bread,  do. 

7  do.        do.        in  bags. 

8  do.        do.        in  bulk. 

200  gallons  wine  measure,  oil,  wine,  brandy,  or  liquors. 
22  bushels  grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks. 
36  do.  do.  in  bulk. 

36  do  salt  of  Europe. 
81  do  do.  of  the  West  Indies. 
29  do.  sea-coal. 

40  cubic  feet  mahogany,  square  timber^  oak  plank,  pine,  furs^ 
peltry,  bees'-wax,  cotton,  wool,  and  bale  goods. 

1  hogshead  tobacco. 
10  cwt  dried  bides. 

8  do.  China  raw  silk. 
10  do.  net  Bohea  tea. 

8  cwt.  green  teas. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
receive  and  pass  gold  and  siWer  coin  at  the  rates  established  by 
the  banks.  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  any  part  of  Europe, 
and  returned  protested  for  non-payment,  are  paid  on  demand, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  of  damages,  at  the  current  exchange  then 
given  for  bills  on  the  place  drawn  upon.  Bills  of  exchange 
drawn  upon  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  Newfoundland,  or  the 
foreign  possessions  in  America,  and  returned  protested  for  non- 
payment, are  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  damage  on  demand^  with 
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ibe  atntmot  of  the  bill.  When  no  special  agreement  ezistSi  the 
folio  wing  commissions  are  charged  :  Inland  Commisdont* — On 
sales,  exclusiTc  of  storage,  two  and  a  half  j>er  cent,  ;  on  retumi 
from  a  state  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  two  and  a  half  per 
€enL  Foreign  Commifnon5«— On  sales,  exclusive  of  storage,  five 
per  cent. ;  on  returns,  if  in  produce,  five ;  on  returns,  if  in  cash 
or  bills,  two  and  a  half ;  on  making  insurance,  one  half;  on  re- 
cofcring  losses,  two  and  a  half ;  on  outfit  of  ressel,  fire ;  on  8o« 
liciting  and  procuring  freight,  fife ;  on  collecting  freight,  two 
and  a  half. 

A  brief  description  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Vessels  qf  the  Ohio  River. — In  the  spring  and  fall 
there  is  sufficient  water  for  large  vessels,  ships,  brigs, 
and  schooners,  and  for  boats  throughout  the  year,  ex- 
cept from  th6  beginning  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  February,  during  which  period  their  passage  h 
usually  obstructed  by  the  ice.  These  boats  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  constructions.  1.  Indian^  or  log  canoe. 
The  smallest  is  a  piece  of  solid  wood,  excavated  and 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  boat.  3.  The  Ptrogue^ 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  of  a  larger  size,  being 
capable  of  transporting  from  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels 
of  salt.  S.  The  Kentucky  boats,  of  an  oblong  fonUf 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
fourteen  in  breadth,  with  an  arched  roof,  or  deck, 
supported  by  strong  sides,  dx  or  seven  feet  in  height. 
The  largest  of  this  kind,  which  are  generally  built  at 
New  Orleans,  carry  flour  to  the  amount  of  450  barrels. 
4.  Ked  boats,  so  called  from  the  small  keel  to  which 
the  timbers  or  knees  are  fastened,  are  from  forty  to 
eighty  feet  in  lengthy  and  from  seven  to  nine  ia 
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breadth,  and  capacious  enough  to  receive  and  carry  a 
hundred  bushels  of  salt.     In  descending  the  Ohio 
river  they  are  navigated  by  three  boatmen,  two  for  the 
oars,  and  one  to  steer ;  but  against  the  stream  three  or 
four  times  this  number  is  necessary.     These  boats 
draw  little  water,  pass  through  a  narrow  channel,  and 
when  well  manned,  sail  faster  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  vessel.    5.  The  barge  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  somewhat  resembles  the  long-boat  of  a 
sea  ship,  though  larger,  being  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
in  breadth,  and  fitted  to  carry  from  forty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.     In  descending  with  the  current  it  may 
be  pavigated  by  five  boatmen,  but  in  ascending  with 
lading  it  requires  from  eight  to  twelve.     On  the  Ohio 
they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  cataract  of  that  river. 
Both  the  barge  and  keel  boat  have  a  moveable  mast 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  square  sail,  when  the 
wind  is  fitvourable.  *     Boats  of  the  above  description 
are  built  at  Pittsburg,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  dollars 
annually.     On  the  Mississippi  the  number  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  trade.     They  are  generally  of  ^a 
more  solid  construction  than  those  of  the  Ohio,  to 
protect  them  against  the  trees  called  Sawyers,  which 
sometimes  pierce  the  bottom  or  sides.     6.  Boats  of 
the  Mississippi  River. — Schooners  of  fifty  tons  often 
ascend  as  high  as  Natchez ;  but  the  boats  genet^y 
employed  are  from  ten  to  thirty  tons,  propelled  by 
oars  and  poles,   with  the  aid  of  the  sail,    when  the 
wind  is  favourable.    The  voyage  from  St  Louis  to 

•  See  Schultz*8  Travels,  Vol.  L  p.  isa 
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Kew  Oi'leans  is  from  four  to  six  weeks  j  though, 
sometimes,  during  the  swell  of  the  river,  it  is  per- 
formed in  ten  days.  To  ascend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  to  that  of  the  Ohio  requires  generally 
about  two  months ;  and  fifty  days  is  considered  as  a 
fortunate  voyage.  *  Another  kind  of  boat  much  em- 
ployed is  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  three  large 
trees,  so  firmly  united  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
one  solid  piece.  This  boat,  which  carries  from  eight 
to  ten  tons,  is  very  durable,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
safest  against  hurricanes  and  violent  winds.  The  boat 
of  the  Missoiuri  Fur  Company,  which  ascended  this 
river  in  1811,  was  a  barge  of  twenty  tons,  with  a 
main  and  topsail,  manned  with  twenty  stout  oars- 
men, having  a  swivel  on  the  bow,  and  brass  blunder- 
busses, to  defend  them  against  the  attack  of  hostile 
Indians.  In  ascending  the  river  the  boat  was  carried, 
by  the  prevailing  south-east  wind,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  a  day,  for  several  days  in  succession. 
The  vessel  employed  in  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  was  a  keel  boat,  fifty-five  feet  in  length, 
drawing  three  feet  water,  with  a  large  square  sail,  and 
twenty-two  oars.  In  the  bow  was  formed  a  deck,  ten 
feet  in  length ;  in  the  stem  a  forecastle  and  cabin ; 
and  in  the  middle,  lockers  to  be  raised  in  the  form 
of  a  breastwork,  in  case  of  attack.  Two  pirogues,  or 
open  boats,  each  with  six  or  seven  oars,  accompanied 
the  vessel.  7-  Boats  of  the  Mohawk  riter^  called 
Schenectady  boats,    are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 

*  Br8ck«Dridge.; 
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length,  and  are  propelled  by  means  of  four  poles  cm 
each  side,  twenty  feet  in  length,  managed  by  the  same 
number  of  watermen,  who  strike  them  against  the 
borders  or  bottom  of  the  river.     When  the  wind  u 
favourable,  a  sail  is  raised  on  a  moveable  mast,  which 
sometimes  carries  them  against  the  stream,  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.     ^.  The  Arky  frequently  em- 
ployed on  different  rivers  of  the  United  States,    is 
rudely  constructed  of  square  timber,  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge ;  so  that,  when  its  passage  is  interrupted  by 
shoals,  the  extreme  angle  operates  like  a  wedge,  and  a 
lateral  deflexion  is  easily  given,  by  means  of  poles, 
which  the  boatmen  manage  with  great  dexterity ;  and 
the  vessel,  in  appearance  very  unwieldy,  is  navigated 
by  a  few  bands.     In  the  spring  season,  when  the  velo- 
city of  the  streams  is  increased  by  the  rains  and 
melting  of  the  snows,  the  progress  is  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  miles  a  day.     These  arks  carry  from  200  to  500 
barrels  of  flour.     They  also  serve  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fat  cattle,  wheat,  salt,  gypsum,  and  lumber, 
which  are  annually  floated  down  the  Susquehannah, 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the 
market  of  Baltimore,  where  the  timber  of  the  raft  itself 
is  sold  at  the  current  price  of  lumber.  It  appears  that  this 
useful  vessel  was  first  employed  in  the  year  1793,  by  Mr 
Dryder,  for  the  economical  transportation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  mills  on  the  Juniata  river  to  Baltimore,  on 
the  Patapsco.     Vessels  of  the  Hudson  and  other  deep 
furoigahle  Rivers.^^The  merchant  vessels  of  the  Hud- 
son, called  Albany  sloops,  about  eighty  tons  burden, 
resemble  a  common  sea  sloop  in  form  and  rigging* 

13 
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This  vessel  is  emjdoyed  in  the  commerce  of  all  tlie 
deep  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  but  will  soon 
be  supplanted  by  the  steam-boat^  which  far  exceeds 
every  other  vessel  in  regular  and  speedy  navigation, 
and  also  affords  more  agreeable  accommodation  for 
travellers.  To  the  man  of  budness  it  is  an  admirable 
conveyance,  as  he  can  safely  calculate  on  arriving  at 
his  destination,  at  a  certain  hour,  some  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  of  departure,  even  against  wind  and 
tide.  Steam-boats,  of  different  dimensions,  are  now 
multiplied  on  all  the  waters.  The  **  Chancellor  Li- 
vingston,'^ the  most  magnificent  vessel  of  this  kind 
hitherto  constructed,  is  VJ5  fe^t  in  length,  50  in 
breadth,  and  she  is  propelled  by  a  steam-engine  of  80 
horse  power.  There  is  bedding  on  board  for  200 
persons.     She  sails  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

Price  of  boats  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States. 


DoUan. 

Pools  i^iht  Ohio, — Canoes, 

1  t 

to  3 

each. 

Piroguei, 

5 

^0 

Skiffs, 

5 

10 

Batteaux, 

20 

60 

Arks, 

1 

per  foot  in  length. 

New  Orleans  and  Kentucky  boats, 

1 

i* 

Barges, 

4 

6 

Keel  boats. 

2i 

3 

per  foot 

Boats  of  Marietta,  on  the  Muskin- 

gum river,  rigged, 

50 

per  ton. 

IBoats  of  Brownsville,  Pittsburgh,  and 

Wheeling,  for  the  accommodation 

pf  travellers,           .           f 

?^ 

per  boa|. 
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Or,  .  .  .1 

Without  cable,  pumpi  or  fire*p1ace, 
which  are  furnished  for 

These  boats  are  generally  from  30 
to  40  feet  in  length,  and  are 
roofed,  or  decked,  except  7  or 
8  feet  of  the  bow.  Those  built 
on  the  Monongahala  and  Allegha- 
ny riversy  which  descend  with  salt, 
boards,  and  lumber,  for  Pitts- 
burgh, are  sold  there  at  a  reduced 
price,. 

The  common  New  Orleans  boat,  60 
feet  in  length,  14  in  breadth,  and 
5  in  height,  roofed,  but  connected 
without  iron,  is  sold  at 

The  same  kind  of  boat,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  plank  and  labour,  is 
sold  at  Pittsburgh,  for  one  half  this 
sum,  or  «  •  • 


DoUus. 
1^  per  loot* 

10    per  boat. 


150      each» 


75 


The  following  is  the  Value  qf  all  the  Exports  which 
are  the  Produce  qf  the  Forest,  from  1803  to  I8I7. 


Yeaa. 


1803 
1804* 
1805 
1806 
1807 


DoUan. 


4,850,000 
4,630,000 
5,261,000 
4,861,000 
5,476,000 


Yean. 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


Dollan. 


Yean. 


1,399.000 
4,583,000 
4,978,000 
5,286,000 
2,701,000 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


DoUan. 


1,107,000 
570,000 
3,910,000 
7,293,000 
6v484,000 


The  value  of  each  of  the  articles  exported  fixm 
1 803  to  I8I7  was  as  foUows : 
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Yean. 


1803 


18042,540,000  322, 


1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

18091 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

18164; 

1817 


Timber  of 
all  kinds. 


DoHart. 
2,800, 
?,540, 
2,607, 
2,495,000 
2,637,000 
723,000 
,843,000 
2,537,000 
3,195,000 
1,638.000 
636,000 
258,000 
1,835,000 
,004,000 
3,583, 


,000  460, 


,000702: 


Naval 
Storci. 


000  316 


Dollars, 
,000 
,000 
,000 
409,000 
335,000 
102,000 
737,COO 
473,000 
834,000 
490,000 
91,000 
31,000 
455,000 
798,000 
,000 


Pot  and 
Pearl  Ashea. 


Dollars. 

735,( 
640, 
776,< 
935,< 
,490,1 
408,000 
.506,1 
579,< 
752, 
333,000 
204,000 
217,000 
865,000 
,630,< 
,967,< 


1,630,000553 
1,967,000668 


Furs  and 
Skins. 


Dollars, 

•,000 

000 

,000 

,000 

000 

161,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

123,000 

58,000 

22  000 

409,000 

.000 

,000 


,000500, 
,000956 
000967 
000  841 
,000  852: 


006  332. 
.000177: 
,0(X)314, 


Ginseng. 


Dollars. 
100,000 
84,000 
148,000 
139,000 
143,000 


136,000 

140,000 

79,000 

10,000 

39,000 
10,00 

101,000 


Oak  bark, 

and  other 

dyes. 


Dollars. 

225,000 
88,000 
61,000 
42,000 
19,000 
5,000 
29,000 
72,000 
112,000 
107,000 
118,000 
3,00C 
386,000 
808,000 


The  follomng  is  the  aggregate  Value  of  all  the 
Exports^  the  Produce  qf  Agriculture^  constituting 
Vegetable  Food,  from  1802  to  1816. 


Years. 

Dollars. 

Years. 

DolUrs. 

Years. 

Dollars. 

]8p2 

12,790,000 

1807 

14,432,000 

1812 

17,797,000 

1803 

14,080.000 

1808 

2,550,000 

1813 

19,041,000 

1804 

12,250,000 

1809 

8,751,000 

1814 

2,179,000 

1805 

11,752,000 

1810 

10,750,000 

1815 

11,234,000 

1806 

11,850,000 

1811 

20,391,000 

1816 

13,150,000 

The  prices  by  which  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour 
exported  has  been  calculated  at  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, from  1806,  are  as  follows.  The  prices  per  bushel, 
^t  an  earlier  period,  are  from  Blodget : 
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UNITSD  STATES. 


Yem 

por  bttdid* 

Ploar,  price 
per  burn* 

Yeaxs. 

Wheat,  price 
per  buiheL 

Flour,  pme 
per  band 

DoUt.CU. 

DolU.  CU, 

Doa$,CU. 

DolluCU, 

1785 

0     60 

1810 

1     50 

7    50 

1790 

0    75 

1811 

1     75 

9    50 

1795 

1     25 

1812 

1     94. 

10      0 

1800 

2      0 

1813 

1     75 

11       0 

1806 

1     S3 

8      0 

1814 

9    50 

1807 

1     25 

7      0 

1815 

1     25 

8      0 

1808 

1     25 

6    50 

1816 

1     75 

10      0 

1809 

1     25 

6      0 

T%e  quantity  of  Wheat  and  FUnar  exported  fim 
1800  to  1817,  with  the  Value  from  1803. 


Ycm 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Value  of  bodi. 

BusfuflM. 

Barrek. 

DoUarg. 

1800 

26,853 

653  05  i 

1801 

239,929 

1,102,444 

1802 

280,281 

1,156  248 

1803 

686,415 

1,311,853 

9,310,000 

1804 

127,024 

810  (X)8 

7,100  oua 

1805 

18,041 

777,513 

8,325,000 

1806 

86,784 

782  724 

6,867,000 

1807 

766,814 

1,249.819 

10,753,000 

1808 

87,330 

263,813 

1,936,000 

1809 

393,889 

846,247 

5,944,000 

1810 

325,924 

798,431 

6,846,<K)() 

1811 

216,833 

1,445,012 

14,662,000 

1812 

53,832 

1,443,492 

13,687,000 

1813 

288,535 

1,260,943 

13,591,000* 

1814 

193,274 

1,734,000 

1815 

17,634 

862,739 

7,209,000 

1816 

62,321 

729,053 

7,712,000 

1S17 

17,968,000 

*  In  1813,  288,635  bushds  of  wheat,  and  937,500  barreU  of  flour,  woe  «■» 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  pUoe  of  exportation,  ^ 
11,213^447  doUait. 


iXmUJBMfX. 


»^ 


Cotton  E^qpwted. 


Years. 

Cotton  of  •Ukkdteft. 

ValtttofColUaQr 

ported  fimnlSOO  10  iaD4. 

domettae  growth. 

1800 

17,789,803 

1801 

20,911,201 

1802 

27,501,075 

5,250>000 

1803 

41,105,623 

7,920,000 

1804 

38,118,041 

7,650,000 

Cotton  of  Domestic  Growth  Exported  Jrom  18P5 

to  1817. 


Years. 

Sea  Island. 

Upland. 

Val«ie. 

Potmdt. 

Pmmd: 

Dollars. 

1«05 

8,787,659 

29,602,428 

9,445,000 

1806 

6,096,062 

29,561,383 

«,332,000 

1807 

8,926.011 

55,018,448 

14,232,000 

1803 

949,061 

9,681,394 

2,^421,000 

1809 

8,654,213 

42,326,042 

8,515,000 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000 

1811 

8,029,576 

54,028,660 

9,652,000 

1812 

4,367,806 

24,519,571 

3,080,000 

1613 

4,134^9 

14,975,167 

2,324,000 

1814 

21,520,338 

15,208,669 

2,683,000 

1815 

8,449,951 

74,548,796 

17,529,000 

1816 

9,900,326 

72,046,790 

24.106,000 

1817  1 

22,628,000 

TTie  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Britain  and  France,  from  1801  to  1816,  was 
as  follows : 


Years. 

Britain. 

Fraace^ 

Years. 

Britain. 

France. 

Us, 

Lbs. 

Lbt. 

Lbs, 

1801 

U,953,065 

844,728 

1809 

13,365,987 

None  direct 

1802 

23,473  925 

1,907,849 

1810 

36,171,915 

Do. 

1803 

27,757,307 

3,821,840 

1811 

46,872,452 

Vq, 

1804 

25.770,748 

5,946,848 

1812 

26,087,179 

913,433 

1805 

32,571.073 

4.504,329 

1813 

10,200  348 

1806 

24,256,457 

7,082,118 

1814 

1,661,085 

1807 

53,180,211 

6.114,358 

1815 

45,669,092 

19,978,143 

1808 

7,992,593 

2,087,450 

1816 

57,793,218 

18,024,567 

VOL, 

IIT. 

Y 

i^ 


UnHISD  StAtES. 


The  price  of  cotttm  at  the  places  of  expcntatioii, 
accordmg  to  which  the  value  has.  been  ascertauied  at 
the  treasury,  since  \806,  has  been  as  follows : 


Years. 

8eal8laDd. 

Upland.         Yean. 

Sealsladd. 

Upbnd. 

- 

30  ctnts. 

pcrlb. 

perUh 

perli. 

1806 

22  cents. 

1812 

20  cents. 

9  cents 

J807 

30 

21 

1813 

20 

10 

1808 

30 

20 

1814 

28 

IS 

1809 

25 

15 

1815 

31 

20 

1810 

28 

15 

1816 

47 

27 

1811 

26 

14 

The  average  price  qf  Tobacco,  at  the  places  qf  ex- 
poriatioTiy  since  1806,  has  been  asfolhws : 


Yean. 

Tobacco, 
perhhd. 

Yean. 

Tobacco, 

per  hhd.     Yean. 

Tobacco, 
per  hhd. 

Years. 

Tobacoo, 
per  hhd. 

1806 
1807 
1808 

Dollan. 
79 
86 
87 

1809 
1810 
1811 

Dollan. 
70 
60 
60 

1812 
1813 
1814 

Dollan. 
70 
67 

74 

1815 
1816 

DoDan. 

96 
185 

The  Quantity  qf  Tobacco  exportedfrom  1800  to  1817, 
in  its  raw  and  maniffactured  state,  and  its  Value 
since  1802. 


Years. 

Tobacco. 

Manufactured. 

Snuff. 

Value, 

No.ofhhds. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Dollars. 

1800 

78,680 

457,713 

41,453 

1801 

103,758 

472,282 

52,297 

1802 

77.721 

233,591 

43,161 

6,220,009 

1803 

86,291 

152,415 

17,928 

6,209,000 

1804 

83,343 

278,071 

20,678 

6.000,000 

1806 

71,252 

532,311 

33,127 

6,341,000 

1806 

83,186 

.   385,727 

42,212 

6,572.000 

1807 

62,186 

236,004 

59,768 

5,476,000 

1808 

9,576 

26fi56 

26,845 

833,000 
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Yean. 

Tobaeoo. 

BfannfSKiitttd. 

Siiu£ 

Taloe. 

No.ofhhd8. 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

DoQart. 

1809 

53,921 

314,880 

35,955 

3,774.000 

1810 

84,134 

495,427 

46,640 

5,048,000 

1811 

55,828 

732,713 

19,904 

2,150,000 

1812 

26,094 

583,258 

3,360 

1,514,000 

1813 

5,314 

283,512 

319,000 

1814 

3,125 

79.377 

232,000 

1816 

85,33j' 

1,019,390 

14,655 

8,235,000 

1816 

69,241 

604.947 

SSfiTS 

12,809)000« 

1817 

• 

9,511,000 

QuanHh/  qf  Indian  Com  and  Meal  Exported  Jrom 
1800  to  1816. 


Yean. 

Com. 

MeaL 

VAhle. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Dollan. 

1800 

1,694,327 

338,108 

- 

1801 

1,768,162 

919,355 

1802 

1,633,283 

266,816 

1803 

2,079,608 

133,606 

2,025,000 

1804 

1,944,873 

111,327 

2,500,000 

1805 

861,501 

116,131 

1,442.000 

1806 

1,064,263 

108,342 

1,286,000 

1807 

1,018,721 

136,460 

987,000 

1808 

249,533 

80,818 

298,000 

1809 

522,047 

57,260 

547,000 

1810 

1,054,252 

86,744 

1,138,000 

1811 

2,790,850 

147,426 

2,896,000 

1812 

2,039,999 

90,810 

1,939,000 

1813 

1,486,970 

58,521 

1,838,000 

1814 

61,284 

26,438 

170,000 

1815 

830,516 

72,364 

1,140,000 

1816 

1,077,614 

89,119 

1,646,000 

♦  The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  1816 
arose  from  the  high  price,  which  was  more  than  double  the  average 
tf  the  preceding  ten  years. 


940  uxmn  STATES. 

Mice  esportei  since  ISQO* 


Yean. 

Tiocet. 

Value.          Years. 

Tierces. 

Vahic 

t 

DoHats. 

DoOan. 

1800 

112,056 

1809 

116,907 

2,104,000 

1801 

94,866 

1810 

131,341 

^96,000 

1802 

79,822 

1811 

119,356 

2,387,000 

ISOS 

81,838 

2,455^)00 

1812 

77,190 

1,544,000 

18(H 

7S,«B5 

2,850,000 

1813 

120,843 

3,021,000 

1865 

56,880 

1,705,000 

1814 

11,476 

230,000 

1806 

102,627 

2,617,000 

1815 

129,248 

2,785,000 

1807 

94,692 

2,367,000 

1816 

137,843 

3355,000 

1608^ 

9,2^8 

221,000 

1817 

2,378,880 

FlaS'-Seed^  Indiga^  <^  other  Articles^  the  Produce  of 
Agriculture  eaported^  with  the  Value  since  180S. 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Bvshels. 

Value. 

Dollan. 

DoQars. 

1800 

289,684 

1809 

184,311 

230,000 

1801 

461,266 

1810 

240,579 

301,000 

1802 

155,358 

1811 

304,114 

380,000 

1808^ 

811,459 

465,000 

1812 

325,022 

455,000 

1804 

281,757 

420,000 

1813 

189,538 

265,000 

1805, 

179,788 

360,000 

1814 

14,800 

31,000 

1806 

352,280 

529,000 

1815 

267,101 

326,000 

1807 

301,242 

452,000 

1816 

636,467 

1,082,000 

1808 

102,930 

131,000 

TieJbUomng  is  ike  aggregate  Value  oj  the  Eaports^ 
the  Produce  qf  Animals^  since  1808. 


Years. 

Dollars. 

Years. 

Dollars. 

Years. 

Dollars. 

1803 

4,135,000 

1808 

968,000 

1813 

1,101,000 

1804 

4,300,000 

1809 

1,811,000 

1814 

482,000 

1805 

4,141,500 

1810 

2,169,000 

1815 

1,332,000 

1806 

3,274/)00 

1811 

2366,000 

1816 

2,093^000 

1807 

3,086,000 

1812 

1.657  fiOO 

1817 

2,099,000 
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The  Value  qf  ike  dfffhrent  impedes  if  Eaports,  the 
Produce  qf  Animais^  since  1803»  m  ascertained  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  as  follows. 


Botf^TaUbw, 

Butttt 

Pork,  Baeoa^ 

B«»ea 

Yearg. 

Hides,  asd 

and 

Lard,  and  Lift 

aad 

Sheap. 

Uv«  Cattle. 

CheeM. 

Hoga 

Mulcts 

DollMft. 

Donart. 

OoOara. 

Dt^an. 

Dollars. 

1803 

1,145,000 

585,000 

1390,000 

460,000 

55.000 

18M 

1,520,000 

490,000 

1,990,000 

270,000 

30,000 

1805 

1^5,000 

415,000 

1.960,000 

SdO.OOO 

1,500 

1806 

1,360,000 

481,000 

1,096,000 

321.000 

16,000 

1807 

1,108,000 

490,000 

1,157,000 

317000 

14,000 

1808 

265,000 

196,000 

898.000 

105JOQO 

4,000 

1809 

425,000 

S64,000 

1,001.000 

113,000 

8,000 

1810 

747,000 

318,000 

907,000 

185,000 

12,000 

1811 

1,195,000 

395,000 

1,002,000 

254,000 

20,000 

1812 

524»000 

329,000 

604,000 

191,000 

9,000 

1813 

539,000 

95,000 

457,000 

8,000 

2,000 

1814 

241,000 

59,000 

176,000 

1,000 

5,000' 

1815 

407,000 

942.000 

498,000 

155,000 

30,000 

1816 

738,000 

223,000 

719,060 

364,000 

49,000 

1817 

845,000 

214,000 

537,000 

461,000 

42,000 

The  following  Quantities  qfBetfand  Pork  halve  been 
exported  annually  Jrom  1800  to  1816. 


Years. 

Beet 

Pork* 

Yearfc 

Beef. 

Fnk> 

fibls. 

Bbls. 

BbU. 

Bbb. 

1800 

75,045 

55,467 

1809 

28,555 

42,652 

1801 

75,331 

70,779 

1810 

47,699 

37,209 

1802 

61,520 

78,239 

1811 

76,743 

37,270 

1803 

77,934 

96,602 

1812 

42,757 

22,746 

1804 

134,896 

111,532 

1813 

43,741 

17,337 

1805 

115,532 

57,9^5 

1814 

20,297 

4,040 

1806 

117,419 

36,277 

1815 

13,130 

9,073 

1807 

84,209 

39,247 

1816 

33,239 

19,290 

1^08 

20,101 

15,478 

34& 


UNITED  8TATBS. 


ThefoUomng  is  the  Total  Value  qf  Encports,  consiH^ 
ing  q/'the  Produce  qfthe  Sea,  from  18o3  to  I8I7. 


-Vean 

Ddlvs. 

Yean. 

Dollars. 

TSST 

DoUan. 

180S 

2,635,000 

1808 

832,000 

1813 

304,000 

1804 

3,420,000 

1809 

1,710,000 

1814 

188,000 

1805 

2,884,000 

1810 

1,481,000 

1815 

912,008 

1806 

3,116,000 

1811 

1,413,000 

1816 

1,331.000 

1807 

2,804,000 

1812 

gf35,000 

1817 

1,671,000 

The  Value  oj  the  Dried  Fish  and  Pickled  Fish,  ex-, 
ported  since  the  year  1803,  has  been  asfoUonos : 


Cod,  or  Dried                     '  1 

Cod,  or  Dried 

Years. 

Fish. 

Pickled  Fish. 

Years. 

Fish. 

Pickled  Fish. 

DoDan. 

DoUan, 

DoBan. 

DoDan. 

1803 

1.620,000 

560,000 

1811 

757,000 

305,000 

1804 

2  400,000 

640.000 

1812 

592,000 

146,000 

1805 

2,058,000 

348,000 

1813 

210,000 

81,000 

18Q6 

2,15Q,0QQ 

366^000 

1814 

128,000 

50,000 

180.7 

1,896,000 

302,000 

1815 

494,000 

218,000 

1808 

623,000 

98,000 

1816 

935,000 

221,000 

1809 

1.123,000 

282,000 

1817 

1,003,000 

325,000 

1810 

913,000 

214,000 

._ 

The  Qmntity  of  Spermaceti  and  common  Whak  Oil, 
Whakbone,  and  Spermaceti  Caridles,  ea:portedjrom 
1803  to  I8I7,  is  valued  as  follows : 


Whale  (com. 

Spermitccti 

Whale  (fcom- 

Speimaoeci 

Years. 

mon)  Oil,  and 

Oil  and 

Years. 

mon)  Oil  and 

oaand 

Bone.  ^ 

Candles. 

Bone. 

Candles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars.    . 

Dollars,  . 

Dollars. 

^803 

280,000 

175,000 

1811 

78,000 

273,000 

1804 

310,000 

70,000 

181^ 

56,000 

141,000 

1805 

315,000 

163,000 

1813 

2,500 

10,500 

1806 

418,000 

182,000 

WH 

1,000 

9,000 

1807 

476,000 

130,000 

1815 

57,000 

143,000 

1808 

88,000 

33,000 

181Q 

116,000 

59,000 

1809 

169,000 

136,000 

1817 

242,000, 

100,970 

1810 

222,000 

132,000 

For  several  of  the  preceding  Tables  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Pit- 
kins*  excellent  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  &c« 
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Abstract  qfthe  Tonnage  of  the  Skipping  qfthe  several 
Districts  of  the  United  States^  -  on  the  last  dfiy  qf^ 
December  1815. 


Totil  Amtnof 

Total  Amount 

of  Tonnage. 

of  Tonnages 

Nem  Hampsh 

ire. 

Rhode  Jdand. 

Portsmouth, 

29,745 

Newport, 

1?,7W 

Massachusetts. 

Brist^, 

6,944 

Newburyport, 

24,922 

Providence, 

18,538 

01^11  rAtttAr                ^. 

9,987 
35,454 

Salem, 

,  S8,19T 

Ipswich, 

1,776 

Connecticut. 

Marblebead, 

14,583 

New  London, 

13,669 

Boaton, 

137,008 

Middleton, 

25,950 

Plymouth, 

21,263 

Newhaven, 

13,637. 

Barnstable, 

10,944 

F^fieU, 

6,8^6 

Nantucket, 

14,717 

EdgartowD, 

993 

60,102 

New  Bedford,       . 

24,8P4 

Nm,  YorJf. 

Digbtoo, 

9,699 

Gennessee, 

York, 

1,470 

Charoplain, 

761" 

Kennebunk, 

11,741 

Hudson, 

3,449, 

Saco, 

5,634 

New  York, 

'  278,868 

Portkiu), 

33,014 

Sag  Harbour, 

3,526 

Bath, 

22,35i 

Oswego,               • 

504 

Wiscasset, 

18,429 

Niagara, 

Waldoborough, 

19,882 

Bufialo  Creek, 

Penobscot,           t. 

20,044 

Sackett>  Harbour, 

317 

iPrenchman's  Bay,      • 
Machias, 

.       5,81S! 
8,853 

287,425 

Passamaquoddy, 

7,375 

New^jerseif. 

Perth  Aroboy, 
Little  Egg  Harbour, 

9,9?6 
8,618 

454,205 

^(rmont. 

llurlipgton, 

hm 

9H 
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TotdAaoqnt 

,     Total  Amomi 

-J 

ofTonnage. 

of  Tonnage. 

Bfidgctowni 

14,40S 

Yorktown, 

- 

733 

Oreat  Egg  Harbour, 

8,569 

East  River, 

- 

1,788 

Tappahannock, 

• 

7,285 

31,198 

l€0CODIICOy 

- 

1,566 

Permtf/hania 

• 

Dumfries, 

. 

1,743 

Philadelphia, 

99,S09 

Folly  Landing, 

• 

3,447 

Prcsqu*  Isle, 

S«9 

Ckeny  Stone, 

- 

1,606 

South  Quay, 

• 

90 

99,556 

BeUnoare. 

• 

71,498 

Wilmmgion, 

9,591 

North  Carolina. 

Wilmington, 

• 

14,374 

Muryland. 

Newbem, 

- 

5,040 

Baltimore, 

107,187 

Washington, 

- 

4,409 

Che&ter, 

1,81S 

Edenton, 

• 

6,076 

Oxford, 

13,204 

Oanoen, 

* 

7,1M 

Tieima, 

16,360 

Beaafort, 

. 

1,537 

Havre  dc  Grace, 

1,636 

Plymouth, 

m 

1,500 

Snowhill, 

7,364 

Ocracock, 

m 

738 

Annapolis, 

2,217 

NottiDgham, 

1,473 

41,009 

St  Mary's, 

2,000 

Sputh  Carolina. 

Georgetown, 

- 

986 

153,904 

Charleston, 

• 

95,«S7 

Diaria  2f  CchmUa. 

Beaufort, 

• 

»6 

Geoi^town, 

6,795 

Alexandria,         * 

14,959 

37,168 

Georgia. 

21,754 

flatannah, 

- 

1»,7» 

Vtfginut* 

Sonbary, 

Hampton, 

1,547 

StMai/s, 

. 

498 

Koifolk, 

9*,705 

BnmswicK^ 

. 

1,049 

Fetersburi^ 

5,912 

Richmond^ 

ll,06S 

15,287 

OaifK£BQI«  Mff 

TotiJ  Amount  TtUtA  Aantnt 

of  Tonnage.  jpf  Tonaigp. 

Ohio.  Louisiana.  ' 

Eric,  -  419    New  Orleans,  17,204 

Sandusky,  Teche, 

Michigan.  MississippL 

Detroit,  -  159    ^lobile,  .  370* 

lUcapUtdatiw  qf  the  Tormage  qfthe  United  Stake 
Jbr  the  year  1%15. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Slst  December  1815,  is  stated  at  1)368^127 

Whereof- 
Permanent  registered  tonnage,  702,023 
Temporary              do.  152,272 

Total  registered  tonnage,  854,29S 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  ton* 

nage,  -  -  445,760 

Temporary  do.  17,047 

Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,      t462,807 
Licensed  vesseb,  under  twenty  tons, 

employed  in  the  coasting  trade,       40,598 
Cod-fishery,  10,427 

Total  licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons,     51,025 

As  ab^ve,  1 ,368,127 1 

*  Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office*  January  9tb,  18l7« 
t  Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there 
were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade^  435,068 

In  the  whale-fishery,  -  1»2^ 

In  the  cod-fishery,  -  26,510 

Af  abof  e,        462,807 
I  Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  January  9th,  1817. 
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The  total  tmoont  of  new  vesseb  built  in  the  seTeral  districts  of 
the  United  Sutes,  in  1815,  was— 

Registered  tonnage,  •  106,079 

Enrolled        do.  •  48,545 


Total  amount,       154,624  tons.* 


•  Letter  from  the  Register  to  the  SecrcUry  of  the  Tieasmy, 
January  9th,  1817* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


CANALS  AND  TURN ?IKE  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

X HE  United  States  possess  the  advantages  of  inland 
lumgation  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Many  of  the  large 
|ive^  are  ns^vigabie  almost  to  their  sources,  and  some 
^f  them,  which  have  their  efflux;:  at  points  remote  from 
one  another,  are  only  separated  by  short  portages  at 
l^icuhir  parts  of  their  course.  Sevend  of  the  rivers 
liave  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  generally  for  boats, 
but;  have  their  channels  obstructed  by  rocks  and  faUs 
at  certain  places.  3y  running  canals  over  the  spaces 
where  these  portages  md  obstructions  occur,  the  most 
distant  sections  of  the  Union  may  be  united  by  a  sys- 
tern  of  water  communications  ;  and  where  this  is  im- 
practicable, the  transportfition  of  commodities  may 
still  be  much  facilitated  by  forming  good  roads.  This 
subject  occupied  iQMch  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr  Jefferson's  administration  ;  and  Mr  Xjallatin,  at 
the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  up  a  report  on  this 
subject,  which  was  presented  to  that  body  in  1808. 
The  outlines  of  the  plan  of  internal  communicaticm 
suggested  in  the  report  are  as  fdlows : 

}•  <^^s  from  north  to  south,  in  ft  direction  paraL 

•  7 
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lei  to  the  sea-coast,  which  would  open  a  commanica- 
tion  for  sea-vessels  from  Massachusetts  to  North  Caro- 
lina, extending  along  ail  the  principal  capes,  except 
Cape  Fear,  a  distance  of  inore  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  expence  is  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

2.  A  great  turnpike  road  from  Maine  to  Greorgia, 
extending  alcmg  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  distance  of  1600 
miles.  The  expences  are  calculated  at  3000  dollars 
per  mile,  making,  with  the  former  charge,  7>800,000 
dollars. 

3*  A  communication  from  east  to  west  across  the  moim« 
tains,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  riyers  ;  and; 
for  this  purpose,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  great 
Atlantic  rivers,  by  constructing  parallel  canals  and  lodn 
when  necessary.  The  expence  is  estimated  at  1,500,000 
dollars.  It  is  also  proposed  to  form  four  turnpike  roads 
from  the  four  great  western  rivers,  the  Alleghany, 
Mouongahela,  Kenhawa,  and  Tennessee,  to  the  near- 
eat  correqM)nding  Atlantic  rivers,  to  the  Susquehan* 
nah,  or  Juniata,  the  Potomac,  James  river,  and  either 
the  SaBtee  or  Savannah.  The  distance  of  each  route 
is  uhoxst  100  miles,  which,  at  the  estimated  expence  of 
7000  ddiUnts  per  mile/  (the  road  being  through  a 
mountainous  country,)  amounts  to  2,800,000  d^rfhurs. 
The  construction  of  a  candi  idong  the  falls  of  the  OUo 
ii  also  recommended,  and  a  company  has  lately  been 
incorporated  for  carrying  it  through.  The  construe- 
tiim  of  roada  to  D^etroit,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans, 
is  also  recommended,  of  which  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
200,000  dellavs }  the  whole  expence  of  all  this  ex- 
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tent  of  cMisninJoation  amoontuig  to  4|800>000  d^« 

4*  Inlaad  oayigatkHi,  in  %  noithera  and  noith«weit- 
tni  iUrectJaii»  between  the  Atkatic  sea^ooest  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  St  Laurence,  of  which  the  ex- 
pence  is  estimated  at  12,600,000  dollars.     The  chain 
of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  All^^hany,  or 
Apalacbes,  of  which  the  mean  breadth  is  somewhat 
more  than  100  miles,  and  theu*  elevation  about  3000 
ieet  dbove  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  render  a  direct  commu- 
nication impracdcaUe ;  but,  on  the  north,  it  ean  ea- 
sily be  £Mrmed  1^  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Mohawk 
valley  and  Lake  Ontario ;  and,  on  the  south,  by  the 
way  of  Geoi^  and  the  riyers  which  <^en  on  the  Gulf 
of  Meauco.    The  expence  of  the  inland  navigation 
lietween  the  North  river  Mid  Lake  Champlain  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000  dollars ;  canals  from  the  North  ri- 
ver to  Lake  Ontario  at  2,900,000  doUara;   canals 
akmg  the  £dls  and  rapids  of  Niagara,  evening  a  sloop 
Aavigation  fram  Lake  Ontario  to  ike  upper  lakes  as 
iiur  as  the  extremities  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  million  ef 
iMkrs )  in  all,  four  millions  of  doUanu    The  whole 
jommuit  for  general  improvements  is  estimated  at 
16^600,000  doUars  ;  and  for  thcee  of  a  local  nature, 
•1.3,400)000;  making  ani^;gregate  of  twenty  millions 
to£  d<rilars«     It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in  time  of 
jpeaee,  this  great  plan  could  easily  be  ewouted  by  the 
snmual  app^priation  of  two  mtlltons  of  doUacs  of  the 
enrtang  nevttiues  for  the  i^ace  of  ten  years. 

qftke  ProgreM  if  parikular  Qmais.^Tbe  DeliC- 
ware  and  Maryland  Canals  to  extend, irom  Welch 
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Point  on  Elk  river,  a  bnnch  of  tlie  Chenpeake^ '  t# 
Christiana  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  was  qb- 
dertaken  by  a  company  incorponated  by  the  two  states ; 
but  the  operattonsi  for  vnast  of  funds,  hare  been  an- 
pended.     The  whole  length  of  the  jmrjected  casal  m 
twenty-two  miles.     The  expences  of  the  work  weie 
estimated  at  850,000  dollars.     The  capital  originally 
subscribed  was  400,000  dollarsf,  of  which  a  fourth  has 
been  expended.     The  sum  required  to  complete  this 
work  is  stated  to  be  about  750,000  ddlars.     The  Ca- 
nal  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress  under  the  direction  of  a  company  incorporated 
by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  South  Girolina.     Tliis 
canal  is  to  extend  twenty-two  miles, — from   Deep 
creek,  seven  miles  above  Norfolk,  to  Joyses  creek,  a 
branch  of  Pasquotank  river.    If  executed  according  to 
the  act  of  hicorporation,  thirty-two  feet  wide,   aod 
eight  feet  deep,  the  expence  will  amount  to  250,000 
dollars*    When  complete,  it  will  afford  a  safe  and  €asy 
communication  between   Albemarle  Sound  and  the 
Chesi4peake.     Under  the  direction  of  a  company  in- 
corporoted  by  the  states  of  North  and  South  Caiolim, 
n  canal  has  been  opened  from  San  tee  river  to  Cooper 
river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Harbour  of  Charies* 
ton,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.     The  expence 
of  this  canal,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Santee  river,  cost  L.  150,000.    The  boats  carry 
twenty-two  tons.     It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  navi- 
gation into  North  Carolina  by  the  Catawba  rivm*,  a 
Ibranch  of  the  Santee,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  Rocky 
creek,  round  the  fiills,  a  distance  of  about  dnee  jniks 
and  a  half. 
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*<  Richmond  Canal/'  extendmg  from  the  bason  at 
Wtstham^  Ae  upper  extremitjr  of  the  great  fiiUs  a 
James'  riif^r^  to  die  tide-water  at  the  city  of  Raeh- 
moiid^  a  distance  of  six  miles,  was  finished  in  1811* 
Hiere  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  £ot  boats  carryiBg 
from  eight  to  nine  tons.  *    Hiis  work,  wUch. required 
thirteen  locks,  cost  more  than  350,000  dollars,  t    The 
Potomac  Canal,  at  the  Grreat  fidls,  a  mile  in  length,  is 
six  feet  deep,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.     Two  of 
the  lower  locks,  eighteen  feet  deep,  were  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock;     The  canal  at  the  **  Little 
Falls"  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.     Three 
other  canals  have  been  opened.    1.  One  at  the  Shenao* 
doah  falls,  below  Harper's  fenj,  where  the  Potomac 
passes  through  the  Blue  ridge,  and  Ascends  fifteen 
feet.     This  canal  is  a  mile  in  length.    2.  One  along 
the  Seneka  falls,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  lo^th. 
S.  Another,  fifty  yards  in  length,  at  House's  fidls. 
Besides  these  canals  on  the  Potomac,  there  are  six 
ethers  near  the  falls  of  the  Shenandoah  river.  All  these 
works  were  executed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under 
the  direction  of  a  company  incorporated  by  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.     The  capital  subscribed 
was  311,560  dollars.     The  whde  expences  amoimted 
to  nearly  half  a  million.     The  Potomac  is  now  navi- 
gable for  boats  to  New  Creek,  a  distance  of  230  miles. 
The  Shenandoah,  from  its  junction  with  the  Potomac 
to  the  distance  of  neariy  200  miles,  and  the  Monoea- 

*  The  usual  boat-load  is  fourteen  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  seventy 
barrels  of  Houri  or  260  bushels  of  wheat. 
f  The  locks  done  coit  5(hOOO.     - 
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Cf,  40;  theae,  with  other  brmcbes  and  cnseksi  ioftamg 
w  inland  aavi^ion  weft  of  the  city  of  Waahington,  of 
wfaich  the  whole  extent  is  ooaipvtod  at  80Q  mSies.  The 
Susquehannah  Canal«  a  mile  in  lengthy  estonda  along 
the  hik  in  the  gap  of  the  Bloe  ridge.    It  ia  fyur  (bet 
in  depth,  with  two  hxkk  locks.    The  atate  fumiahod 
14,000  dollars  of  the  expeneeg.    Tho  Maryhind  Ca- 
dbI^  nnder  the  direction  of  an  incorporrted  company, 
rana  along  the  falls  at  that  part  of  the  Suaquehaanah 
which  ezteada  from  the  FennsylTania  lino  to  tide-wattft 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.    The  canal  is  to  be  thuty 
toBt  wide  and  three  de^,  with  eight  stone  locks,  100 
feet  in  length*  and  twelve  in  width.    Of  the  capital 
950,000  dollars  have  been  expended.    Ohio  Canal.*— 
A  company  has  been  iDcorporated  by  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky,  with  a  capital  of  £00,000  dollars,  to  open  a  ca- 
nal at  the  fidlsof  liMiisnUe,  on  the  Ohio^  two  miles  in 
length.    It  has  been  lately  concluded,  by  Coiond 
Williams,   that  the  rapids  of  this  river,  in  latitttdo 
88''  8\  are  occasioned  by  immense  masses  of  the  roots 
of  trees  in  a  state  of  petriiaction. 

A  company  has  been  inccHporated  by  the  state  of 
Sew  York  to  open  a  canal  from  Waterford,  at  the  Con» 
finance  af  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  to  the  up*- 
p^  extremity  of  the  great  falls  at  Still  Water,  a  dk^ 
tanee  of  t^ve  miles,  with  106  feet  of  locluge.  The 
expenee  has  been  estimated  at  S70,000  dollars.  It  is 
pcaposed  to  open  a  boat  communication  from  Water- 
ford  to  Skenesborough,  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
to  divert  the  trade  of  Vermont  from  the  channel  of  the 
St  Laurence.    The  expenee  is  estimated  at  80CV000 
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dollars.  The  **  Western  Inland  Lock-Navigation 
Company/*  incorporated  by  the  state,  have  formed  ca- 
nals at  the  Little  Falls  and  German  Fiats,  navigable 
for  boats  of  ten  tons. 

Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  practicabi- 
lity of  a  water  communication  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Hudson  river,  '^  have  given  a  favourable  re- 
port, Mid  it  is  probable  that  this  great  project  will  soon 
be  carried  into  execution.  From  New  York  to  Lake 
Ontario^  a  distance  of  393  miles,  there  is  a  boat  navi- 
gation, with  the  exception  of  fifteen  miles  of  land  car- 
riage. Sloops  of  eighty  tons  go  to  Albany,  which  is 
more  than  a  third  of  the  distance. 

The  "  Merrimac  Canal,"  which  extends  from  thje 
river  Merrimac  to  Boston,  is  completed.  The  *'  Essex 
Canal/'  four  miles  in  length,  opposite  the  Patucket 
ialls,  is  also  finished,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing 
three  feet  and  a  half  of  water. 

The  **  Middlesex  Canal ''  is  ofen'for  the  navigation 

,    ♦  The  route  that  has  been  proposed  is  from  Mohawk  river  to 

Wood  creek,  thence  to  Oneida  lake, — along  that  lake  and  Seneca 

river  and  Mad  creek,  to  the  Genessee  river,  and  thence  to  Catartp 

gut,  or  Tnnewanta  creek,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie.    Ofor  this 

space  the  country  is  generally  level.    The  route  from  Geneva,  at 

the  outlet  of  Seneca  lake,  to  New  York,  is  iu  follows  : 

Fiom  Geneva  to  Oneida  Lake,  -  90  miles. 

Oneida  Lake  to  Mohawk  Falls,  •  100 

From  Mohawk  Falls  to  Schenectady,  56 

From  Schenectady  to  Albany,  -  15 

From  Albany  to  New  York,  •  l65 


of  which  seventeen  only  are  by  land. 

VOL,  m.  z 


In  all  4^5milo9. 
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an  average  rate,  cost  1250  doHars  per  mile.  The 
number  of  chartered  tolKbridges  in  this  state  is  thirty- 
six,  with  a  nominal  stock  of  609>O0O  dollars.  In  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  roads  have  been  made  leading  from 
Trenton  to  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles; 
from  the  latter  place  to  Eiizabethtown,  and  also  to 
Easton  ;  the  first  at  the  rate  of  2500  dollars  per  mile. 
The  breadth  is  thirty-six  feet,  of  which  fifteen  are  co- 
.  vered  with  gravel  six  inches  in  depth. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  roads  have  been  made 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol  and  Trenton  j  to  Ger- 
mantown  and  Perkiomen  ;  and  also  to  Lancaster  and 
Columbia.  That  to  Lancaster  cost  at  the  rate  of 
7500  dollars  per  mile.  Two  companies  have  been 
incorporated  to  extend  the  Lancaster  road  to  Pitts- 
burg, on  the  Ohio  river,  distant  300  miles  from  Hii- 
ladelphia ;  and  also  to  form  other  roads  in  a  north- 
western direction,  to  the  country  of  Grenessee  and 
Hake  Erie.  When  the  turnpike  road  from  Perkiomen 
to  Reading  shall  be  completed,  it  will  form  a  direct 
route  from  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  ISO 
miles,  leading  towards  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  will  become  the  easiest  road  to  Pittsburg,  h 
the  state  of  Maryland  several  roads  have  been  latelj 
made  by  different  companies.  The  "  Falls  turnpike 
road,'*  extending  four  miles,  of  which  the  expencc 
was  7500  dollars  per  mile.  The  "  Reistertown  turn- 
pike,** twenty-four  feet  wide,  extending  sixteen  nules 
in  a  north*westem  direction ;  the  ci^ital,  490,000 
dollars.  A  road  has  been  lately  opened  to  Boonsbo* 
rough,  beyond  the  Blue  ridge,  and  sixty-ttvo  miles  6om 
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i^lbany.  The  first  twenty  miles  cost  9000  dollars,  the 
next  17>700  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  road 
to  Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aljeghany  moun- 
tains,  seventy-three  miles  distant.  In  1813, 140,000 
dollars  were  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for 
making  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  the  sum  to  ^  paid  out  of  the  five  per  cent^  fund 
reserved  for  that  purpose..  The  distance  from  Cum- 
berland to  Brownsville,  on  the  river  Monong^hel^,  is 
seventy-two  miles ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  repiark,  tlmt 
this  is  the  only  land*carriage  between  the  city  of 
Washington  and  New  Orleans.  This  channel  will  also 
open  up  a  communication  with  Lake  Erie,  by  the 
Monangahela  and  Ohio  rivers,  the  Big  Beaver,  and 
Cayahc^a.  The  two  last  issue  from  lakes  situated 
near  each  other,  in  a  flat  country,  and  may  easily  be 
united. 

The  whole  distance  from  Baltimore  to  the  navi* 
gable  waters  of  the  Ohio  is  ^07  miles.  A  road  has 
lately  been  laid  out  from  Alexandria  to  Middlebo- 
rough,  and  another  froni  Richmond  to  Ross  coal 
mine.  The  road  from  Manchester,  near  Righ^oivi» 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Falling  Creek,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  is  gravelled  over  its  whole  breadth  of  thirty- 
six  feet.     It  cost  50,000  dollars. 

A  company  of  citizens  have  obtained  permission  from 
the  Cherokee  nation,  to  open  a  road  through  their 
country,  from  the  most  convenient  point  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river  to  the  highest  point  of  navigation  on  the 
Tugeloo  river.  The  plan  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  a  consider- 
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able  extent  of  the  road  is  already  executed.  In  Apr3 
1816,  10,000  dollars  were  appropriated  by  congress, 
fbr  repairing,  and  keeping  in  repair,  the  road  leading 
from  Columbia  and  Duck  river»  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  Madisonville,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Choctaw  agency ;  and  also 
the  road  from  Port  Hawkins,  in  the  state  of  Greorgia,to 
Port  Stoddart,  on  the  river  Mobile,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  war.  The  capital  of  all  the 
turnpikes  and  canals  in  the  United  States,  in  1809, 
was  11,500,000  dollars ;  that  of  toll  bridges,  5,6OO,000 
dollars.  In  1813  the  post-master-general  of  the  United 
States  was  authorized,  by  an  act  of  congress,  to  con- 
tract for  the  regular  transportation  of  the  mail  in 
steam-boats,  provided  that  the  expence  do  not  exceed 
what  is  paid  for  it  by  stages  on  the  adjacent  post  roads, 
taking  into  consideration  distance,  expedition,  and 
frequency.  In  1801  there  were  957  post-offices;  in 
1809,  2000.  At  the  former  period,  the  length  of 
post  roads  was  21,840,  at  the  latter,  34,000  miles.  In 
1801  the  amount  of  the  yearly  transportation  of  nnails 
in  the  United  States  was  3,057,964  miles ;  in  l809i 
4,962,516.  The  post  roads,  within  this  interval,  have 
increased  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  and  the  estabiisfc- 
ment  of  mail  coaches  nearly  seventy  per  cent. 

Routes  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Waters  qf  ^ 

Ohio. 

Between  Lak«  £rie  and  the  Waters  of  UieOhio  there  Mxeifc 

great  routes: 
1.  From  Canada  way  to  Chatague  Lake;  thence  down  a  hnoch 

of  the  Alleghany  river. 
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2.'Froin  the  town  of  Erie,  or  Presque  Isle,  to  Waterford,  by  a  turn- 

pikf  road,  or  portage  of  fifteen  miles ;  thence  through  Fftnch 

Creek  and  the  Alleghany  river. 
S.  From  Grand  river  to  the  JMuhoring,  a  branch  of  Big  Bearer, 

which  enters  the  Ohio,  thirty  miles  below  Pittsburg ;  portage 

fourteen  miles. 

4.  From  the  Cayahoga  river  to  the  Tuscarawa  branch  of  the  Mus« 
kingum ;  portage  nine  miles. 

5.  From  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  to  a  branch  of  the  Wabash ;  a 
short  portage. 

Line  of  Farts  Jrom  St  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.-^ 
Acoording  to  the  statement  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
distaiK^  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  those  of  the  Columbia  is  350  miles,  of  which  ^00 
are  of  easy  passage,  and  150  of  high,  steep,  and  rugged 
mountains.  From  St  Louis,  on  the  Missouri,  to  the 
tide-water  of  Columbia,  at  the  junction  of  Cataract 
river,  the  distance  is  3388  miles ;  and  a  line  of  thirteen 
forts,  erected  between  these  two  paints,  would  leave 
S60  miles  between  each.  If  the  forts  were  garri- 
soned with  150  men  eachi,  SOOO  men  would  be  re« 
quired ;  and  this  force  is  considered  as  sujQ^ient  to 
repel  any  attack  of  the  Indian  tribes* 

The  stationi^  recommended  are,  L  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Kansas  river  with  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  37''  81', 
and  340  miles  from  the  town  of  St  Louis.  ^.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Platte,  in  lat.  40''  45%  and  260  miles 
above  the  former  station.  3.  At  the  junction  of  the 
great  river  Sioux,  253  miles  higher.  4.  At  the  Sioux 
pass  of  the  three  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  Missouri,  nearly  at  the  same  point,  299  miles  from 
the  last  station.  5.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Cbayenne 
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river>  158  miles  from  the  last  station.  6.  Fort  Man- 
dan/  S90  miles  from  the  last.  This  fort  is  situated  in 
lat.  47*  21',  1600  miles,  by  computation,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  7»  -Ai;  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Stone  river,  286  miles  from  the  last  station.  8^  At 
the  mouth  of  Milk  river,  410  miles  from  the  last.  9« 
At  the  mouth  of  Morisas's  river,  SSI  miles  from  the 
last.  10.  At  the  mouth  of  Clarke's  river,  226  miles 
higher.  11.  At  the  mouth  of  Flathead's  river,  I68 
miles  from  the  last.  12".  On  the  Columlna  river,  at 
the  confluence  of  Lewis  river,  127  miles  from  thG  lltfa 
station.  13.  At  the  confluence  of  Cataract  river,  in 
lat.  49""  45',  182  miles  beyond  the  last  station. 

The  author  of  the  above  calculations  adds,  that 
«<  the  expence  of  maintaining  an  army  of  ^000  men 
for  this  purpose  would  be  amply  remunerated  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  United .  States 
would  be  no  longer  dependant  upon  the  East  India 
Company  of  England,  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
might  be  supplied  with  th^  manu&ctures  of  the  East, 
transported  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  in 
place  of  the  circuitous  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.'' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

W  Tttfi  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITE© 
STATES. 

1'fCE  president  and  vice-preddent  q{  the  United  Stiites 
are  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on 
the  4th  day  of  March,  and  necessarily  remain  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  session  of  congress ;  but,  during 
the  recess,  they  retire  to  their  usual  places  of  resi- 
dence»  The  president,  when  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  lives  in  tl;ie  house  destined  for  him,  which  is 
furnished  at  the  expence  of  the  nation.  Tjfa^  vice- 
l^esident,  who  is  pre^dent  cf  the  senate  h^s  qo  simi- 
lar mark  d*  di/stinction,  but  lodges  at  an  inn,  pv  pri- 
vate house,  like  other  members  of  congress.  The 
yearly  salary  of  the  former  is  25,000  doll^u*s  ;  that  of 
the  latter  5000  only ;  but  be  is  pot  subject  to  any  ex- 
traordinary expence,  while  the  president,  according  to 
established  ciistom,  spends  more  than  his  salary  in  the 
expences  of  his  table. 

In  case  pf  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
president  from  office,  his  powers  devolve  upon  the  vice- 
president. 

The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  militia^ 
when  called  into  actual  service. 
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He  is  authorized  to  require,  when  he  thinks  proper, 
the  written  opinion  of  any  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  which  has  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices* 

Except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  he  is  authorized 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States. 

He  is  empowered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con« 
sent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  military  and  other  officers,  whose  s^ 
pointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  His 
appointment  or  decision  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  in  congress. 

He  has  also,  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the 
I'ecess  of  the  senate,  which,  during  the  next  session, 
are  submitted  to  their  decision. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  he  may  convene  or  ad- 
journ either  or  both  houses  of  congress. 

He  is  authorized  by  us^e,  though  not  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  suspend,  annul,  or  revoke  the  powers  of  a 
minister,  consul,  or  other  officer,  without  the  advice  of 
the  senate,  and  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  such 
suspension  or  removal.  The  president  himself,  or 
any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  may  be  removed 
from  office  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes, 
and  misden>eanours,  for  which  they  must  previously  be 
impeached  and  convicted. 

All  commissions  are  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  state. 

The  national  council  is  coiKq>osed  of  these  two  offi- 
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cers,  and  the  heads  of  the  treasury,  war>  navy,  and 
post-o£Bce  establishment. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States^  in  whotn  all  le- 
gislative powers  are  vested,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  people  every  second  year.  They  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  during  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  elected. 
The  number  of  representatives  for  the  year  1815  is 
187,  or  nearly  one  representative  for  every  40,000 
persons,  according  to  the  last  census.  When  the  num- 
ber shall  amount  to  200,  it  is  so  regulated,  that  there 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  for  every  50,000  persons.* 

Vacancies  are  filled  by  writs  of  election,  issued  by 
the  executive  authority. 

The  house  of  representatives  choose  their  speaker 
and  other  oflScers,  and  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  for  the 
term  of  six  years ;  and  the  seats  are  so  vacated,  that 
one-third  are  chosen  every  second  year.  A  senator 
must  \^  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
^  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is  elected.  The  present  number  of  senators  is 
thirty-eight. 

♦  Besides  the  repreAentatiyies  from  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  each  of  the  territories  sends  one  represeotatire  lo  congress, 
who  has  liberty  to  speak,  but  no  vote. 
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The  pi:e8ident  of  th^  sen^  fa«s  i^o  vote,  unless  the 
votes  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  has  the  solje  power  of  trying  all  impeaeh- 
ments.  In  case  of  the  trial  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the 
chief  justice  is  to  preside. 

Senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives receive  a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  per  day 
during  the  session,  besides  travelling  expences,  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  a  day's  p^y  for  every  twenty  miles. 

Pay  of  the  Officers  pf  the  General  Government.^ 
In  pursuance  of  ^  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  ^7^h 
of  April  18 16,  the  secretary  of  state  is  required  to 
compile  and  print,  once  in  every  two  years^  a  register 
of  all  officers  and  agents,  civile  military,  jand  naval,  in 
the  service  of  the  TJnited  States,  exhibiting  the  amount 
ef  compensation,  pay,  and  emoluments  allowed  to 
each,  the  state  or  country  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
the  place  of  employment.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
is  to  furnish  the  name,  force,  and  condition  of  all  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  place  and  date  of  th^ir  construction.  This  regi- 
ster is  to  be  made  up  to  the  last  day  of  September 
of  each  year,  before  the  opening  of  the  new  congress. 
Five  hundred  copies  are  to  be  prinldd,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  congress  and  heads 
of  the  departments  of  the  general  government. 

This  work  is  entitled,  A  Register  of  Officer^  and 
Agents,  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval,  in  the  service  (rf 
the  United  States,  on  the  SOth  of  September,  (18 16}) 
together  with  the  names,  force,  and  condition  of  alL 
the  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  when  and  where  built. 
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Toy  of  the  Officers  qfthe  GvU  Department. 


Dollars                                  , 

Dollars 

per  an. 

per  an. 

Presi'knt  of  the  Uuitcd                Four  clerks,  each 

1,150 

States, 

25,000     Messenger, 

410 

Vice  president, 

5,000     Assistant  messenger, 

264 

Secretory  of  stetc, 

5,000     Director   of   the   patent 

Chief  clerk, 

2,000         office. 

1,400 

Clerk, 

1,500     Clerk, 

500 

Second  clerk, 

1,350     Messenger, 

Treasury  Department. 

72 

Secretary, 

'      5,000     One  clerk,  at 

1,300 

Chief  clerk^ 

2,000     One  do.  at 

950 

Second  clerk, 

1,660     Messenger, 

410 

Two  clerks,  al 

]  ,500     Assistant  messenger, 

300 

One  do.  at 

1,400 

Comptroller's  Office. 

Comptroller, 

3,500    One  clerk. 

900 

Two  clerks,  each 

1,500    Three  do.  each 

850 

Two  do. 

1,300     One  do. 

800 

One  do. 

1,100     Messenger, 

410 

Two  do.  each 

1,088     Assistant  clerk, 

460 

Two  do. 

hOOO 

Auditor's  Office. 

Auditor.             • 

3,000     Three  clerks,  at 

1,100 

Chief  clerk, 

1,600     One  do.  at 

1,000 

One  do.  at 

1,800     Two  do.  at              '   - 

850 

One  do.  at 

1,175     Two  do.  at 

800 

Four  do.  at 

1,160     One  do.  at 

Register's  Office. 

410 

Heaister, 

3,000    Two  clerks,  at 

1,075 

Clerk, 

1,766    Three  dOf  at 

1,000 

One  do.  at- 

-         1,516    One  do.  at 

1,066 

Two  do.  at 

1,415     Oae  do.  at                 • 

D2S 

One  do.  at 

1,400    One  do.  at 

9oa 
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General  PosUCiffice. 

DpOart 

perao.  pcran- 

Postmaster-general,  5,000  Two  ckrkt^  ftt          -  900 

Assbtant,  -                  1,700  One  do.  at        -  800 

Two  clerks,  -           1,600  Two  do.  at                 -  600 

One  do.  at  -                1,300  Two  do.  at           -  500 

One  do.  at  •         1,100  One  ditto,  at              •  325 

Six  do.  at  -                  1,200  Messenger,            -  410 

One  do.  at  -            1,050  Assistant  mesiengery  250 

Two  do.  at  .                1,000 

Officers  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  secretary,  -        3,000     Serjeaot  at  arms  and 

Principal  clerk,  1,800         doorkeeper,         -  1,500 

Two  clerks,  each  1,500     Deputy  ditto,      -  1,450 

Officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

Clerk,  •  3,000     Assbtant  doorkeeper,  1,450 

Ditto,  •  1,800     Messenger,  -  350 

Six  do.  at  •  1,500     Librarian,  -  1,000 

Q^e  of  Commissioner  of  Claims. 

Commissioner,  -  -  «  2,000 

Clerk,  .  -  -  1,000 

Off^c  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade. 

Superintendent,  2,000     One  clerk,  at  -  700 

Principal  clerk,        •        1,000    Transport  agent,  400 

Clerk,  -  300    Packer  and  messenger,         360 

IX 


DoOan 

■ peruk 

The  gOTvrnon  of  the  four  territories,  Mississippi^  Missouri, 

Illinois,  Rttd  Michigan,  each  "  -  2,000 

The  secretaries,  each  -  .  1,000 

Judiciary  qfthe  United  States. 

Smfttme  Comt* 

Chief  justice,    .               •                  «  •                  4^000 

Six  associate  justices,                •  1,50^ 

Attorney  •general,            »                •  •                      3,000 

Clerk,               •                   •                    •  .        fees,  &c« 
For  the  pay  of  the  judges,  attorney,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  the 
district  courts,  see  the  different  States. 

Diplomatic  Bo^  oj  the  United  States. 

Seven  ambassadors  to  the  following  states : — England,  France, 
Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  each  9000 
dollars,  with  an  allowance  of  9000  for  outfit.  Six  secretaries  of 
legation,  each  2000  dollars! 

Consular  Department 

DoOaifl 
per  an. 

Consul  at  London,                 •  •    '            •               2,000 

Consul  in  France,            •  •                ,                      2,000 

Consul-general  in  Denmark,  .                •              2,P00 

Consul-general  in  Parbaiy,  .                  •                     4,000 

Three  consuls  ditto,  each  .                    .               2^000 

Cowadsfkmers  qf  Boundaries. 

Under  ihepth  and  l^Artidei  efthe  Trt^  o/QUp^. 

CommHsioner,  •  *  •  4,444 

AgMU,  .  •  •  dfOOO 

Under  the  4ih  Artide. 

Commissioner,  .  •  •  4,444 

Agent,  .....  3/)00 

Under  the  Sth  Artide. 

Commissioner,  •  •  •  4,444 

VOL.  m^  A  « 
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Officers  oj  the  Mint     ' 

DoUara 

Delksn 

per  an. 

peraau 

Director, 

2,000     Assistant  engraver, 

600 

Treasurer, 

1,200     Doorkeeper  and  watch. 

462 

Chief  coiner, 

1,600     Carpenter  and  adjuster. 

462 

Assayer, 

1,500     Melter, 

462 

Melter  and  refiner, 

1,600    Annealer, 

387 

Engraver, 

1,200     Pressman, 

400 

Clerk, 

700     Ditto, 

562 

Commissioners  qf  Loans. 

Five  in  number,  whose  pay  is  from  500  to  upwards  of  2000 
dollars.  Each  has  two  or  three  clerks.  Their  pay  varies  from  500 
to  1000  dollars. 

Custom^House  Department 

Collectors,  ninety-eight  in  number,  with  salaries  proportionalc 

to  the  trade  of  the  place,  from.  160  to  upwards  of  7,000  dollars. 

The  collector  of  Georgia  has  •  ^  7,263 

^. of  Philadelphia,  .  6,000 

— of  New  Orieans,  •  5,000 

— _ of  Norfolk,  .  .  5,000 

. of  Boston,        X  •  5,090* 

Mevenue  Department. 

Collectors  of  the  direct  tax  for  1816,  199  in  number,  from  500 
to  nearly  5000  dollars  respectively,  including  the  amount  paid  to 
deputies  and  clerks.  The  pirincipal  assessors,  192  in  number,  re« 
ceive  an  annual  salary  of  200  dollard,  and  three  dollars  for  every 
taxable  person  contained  in  the  town  lists  delivered  to  tbecoUectar, 
besides  a  reasonable  turn  for  expences  incurred  for  books  and 


.  ♦  By  an  act  of  the  26th  of  April  1816,  inspectors,  measurers, 
weighers,  and  gangers  employed  in  the  collection  of  customs,  are 
to  have  an  additional  compensation  of  fifty  per  ceLt.  upon  the  sum 
allowed  for  compensation. 
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stationery ;  but  in  states  which  have"  assumed  the  payment  of  their 
respective  quotas  of  the  direct  tax,  no  allowance  is  made  to  th% 
principal  assessors. 

Naval  Ojfficers^FoyLTtten  in  immber,  with  salaries  from  150  to 
3500  dollars. 

Surveyors*     Seventy-seven  in  nnmberf 

Those  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia^  and  Norfolk,  have 
each  3000  dollars. 

The  compensation  at  other  places  is  chiefly  derived  from  fees 
and  coHunissjons. 

Superintendents  and  Keepers  of  Light-houses.  Sixty-seven  in  , 
number,  whose  salaries  are  from  175  to  400. 

Five  hundred  dollars  are  paid  to  Winslow  Lewis,  of  Massachusetts^ 
for  fitting  up  the  tight-houses  with  his  patent  lamps,  agreeably  to 
contract  of  the  S6th  of  March  18J^  and  1300  dollars  for  distri- 
buting the  oil  among  the  several  light-houses,  and  inspecting  tha 
same,  agreeably  to  contract  of  14th  of  November  181 5» 

Each  superintendent  receives  a  commission  of  3|  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  his  disbursements* 

Registers  and  Receivers  of  public  monies,  and  Surveyors, 
Uiirty-seven  in  number,  have  salaries  from  500  to  SOOO  dollars 
each,  with  a  per  centage  on  their  receipts. 

For  the  pay  of  the  army,  navy,  and  postioffice  depar^meQt,  see . 
those  articles. 

The  compensation  for  the  superintendents  of  the  iqanufactorie^ 
of , arms  at  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry  is  thirty  dollars  « 
month,  and  one  ration  per  day  each.  * 

Superintendent  of  WashingloQ  dly,  *        1 ,300  dollars. 

Five  clerks,  each  *  .    •  500 

Commissioner  of  public  buildings,  .  $,000 

Clerk,  .  .  •  1,000 

Messenger,  •  .  •  500 


•  Act  of  congress  of  36th  April  1816. 


CHAPTJER  XLL 

Of  TEE  TWUTOBIAI.  GOVEBIflfUITS. 

By  the  constitution  and  certain  laws  *  of  lAie  engrm 
cf  the  United  States,  a  territory  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  American  union  until  its  population  amounto 
tp  6(^000  fx^  iohabitants,.  In  the  mean  timet  it  tf 
jBxAjBct  to  M  pnoviiional  farm  of  gmrermnoit  preserAed 
bjr  Ism,  which,  though  not  emaDating  entirdy  fiw 
the  choice  of  the  inhabitants,  still  does  not  deprite 
them  of  die  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  freemem 
Th^  administration  of  the  government  of  the  territoi? 
is  oManMtfid  to  egoveroor^  appointed  t^  the  preside 
and  congress,  and  invested  with  extensive  powsn, 
shnihur  to  those  nf  a  European  viceroy,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interns  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  observance  of  strict  &ith  towards  the  Indian^ 
in  the  exchange  of  commodities  and  th^  pm^chas^  of 
their  knds*  The  act  or  etdsMneeef  co&grtsi,  eftk 
ISth  July  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  has  served  as  a  model 
for  the  organization  of  the  temporary  governments  o( 
Mw  territories  established  since  that  epoch. 

•  OrdiiMHicc  of  1787. 
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O(y0ernar0^^By  thii  icl»  the  emgrem  iresemd  ta 
itfldf  ^  power  ef  appoiotiiif  a  gofernor  for  lint  tem  • 
of  tkree  years,  unteai  retoked  before  tiie  exjpratioft  of 
that  tiiM,  who  is  to  rende  in  the  district,  and  hare 
therein  a  freehold  estate  of  1000  acres  of  land*. 

Secretary^^Th^  secretarj ,  also  appointed  hy  eoor 
grssB  for  the  term  of  four  yean,  with  a  eouimissba 
liaUe  to  be  reveled,  was  likewise  obliged  to  reside  in 
the  district,  and  to  have  a  freefadd  estate  therein  of 
300  aores  of  land.  His  doty  is  to  keep  and  ftemanm 
the  pnbKe  records,  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  legislatiiret 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  m  his  execatiTe. 
department,  and  to  transmit  authentic  copies  of  all 
these  documents,  erery  rix  m<wths,  to  Uie  secretary 
of  congress^ 

The  Judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  conrt  eon» 
sisting  of  three  judges,  whose  commissions  continue  in 
force  during  good  behaviour.  Any  two  oi  them 
fimn  a  ckmrt  with  a  common  law  jurisdiction.  It  is 
requhed  that  each  judge  shall  reside  in  the  distfict, 
and  be  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate  oi  MX)  aetes  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The  gover-^ 
nor  and  judges  are  authori^d  to  adopt  and  put  in 
force  iu  the  district,  such  laws  of  the  original  states^ 
criminal  and  civil,  as  they  may  think  suited  to  its  cir« 
eumstances,  which  are  to  continue  until  the  orgeniza- 
tionof  the  general  assembly,  unless  di8ap{nY)ved  of 
by  congress^  The  governor,  who  is  commander^ 
inHrhief  cf  the  militia,  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
grant  comrnhmons  to  aU  oflleers  therein^  except  grae* 
ral  oflkers,  who  aie  iqppoktMd  and  oonunlssiesed  by 


Srj^  rarrraD  states. 

oongreM.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  i^point  steh 
niagiM;rate8  and  other  oivii  dS&cers,  id  each  county  or 
township,  as  he  might  judge  necessary,  until  the  <M^a* 
nisatioDL  of  the  general  assembly,  by  which  their 
powers  and  duties  are  to  be  r^ukted  and  defined* 
He  is  also  authorized  to  make  fHroper  divisions  of  the 
^strict  into  counties  and  townships,  for  the  executkm 
of  civil  and  oiminal  process.  The  free  white  male 
inhabitants  of  full  age,  as  soon  as  their  number  amounts 
to  5000,  are  authorized  to  elect  representatives  in 
their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  territory,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  representative  for  every  5QQ  inhabitant?}  until  the 
number  exceed  twenty-six;  after  which,  their  number 
and  proportion  are  regulated  by  the  legislature.  To 
be  eUgible  to  this  office,  the  person  must  have  been  s 
citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resid^it 
in  the  district,  and  if  he  has  resided  three  years  there- 
in, the  quality  of  citizen  is  dispensed  with ;  but .  in 
either  case,  he  must  be  proprietor,  in  fee  simple,  c^ 
900  acres  of  land  within  the  territory*  To  be  an 
elector,  the  following  qualifications  are  required :  he 
must  be  a  freeholder  in  the  district,  of  fifty  acres  of 
land,  a  resident  thereof,  and  a  citizen  of  one  of  thd 
states,  or,  what  is  considered  as  equivalept,  resident 
iov  two  yean$  therein*  The  representatives  are  elected 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  in  case  of  death,  or  re* 
moval  from  office,  their  place  is  supplied  for  the  residue 
of  the  term  by  a  writ  from  the  governor  to  this  dSdct. 
The  general  assembly,  or  legislature^  cMsists  of  % 
governor,  legislatiye  frotmcil,  and  9^  Jioute  of  repteseii 
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tatives.      The  kgislatiye  council  to  consist  of  fiv§ 
neipbers,  elected  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed 
l^  copgressy  three  of  whom  form  a  quorum.     The 
members  of  the  council  a^e  nominated  in  the  following 
manner :  The  representatives,  after  their  election,  as- 
semble at  a  certain  place  indicated  by  the  govenun^ 
and  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district, 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  500  acres  of  land, 
whose  names  are  returned  to  congress,  by  whom  five 
are  appointed  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council  for 
the  term  of  five  years ;  and  vacancies,  in  consequence 
pf  death  or  removal  from  office,  are  suj^lied  by  two 
persons  nominated  by  the  house  of  representativefl^ 
one  o£  whom  is  appointed  and  commissioned  by  con* 
gress  for  the  rest  of  the  term.     All  bills,  after  having 
passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  also  in  the 
council,  are  referred  to  the  governor  ior  his  assent^ 
without  which  they  remained  without  efiect.     This 
general  assembly  is  convened,  prorogued,  and  dissolved 
by  the  governor,  who  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  or 
declaration  of  fidelity  before  the  president  of  congressi 
and  himself  to  require  the  same  of  ail  officers  appointed 
in  the  district*     The  legislature  and  council  are  au- 
thorized to  elect,  by  joint  ballot,  a  delegate  to  congress, 
with  the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting  therein^ 
during  this  temporary  government. 

It  is  enacted,  that  certain  principles,  which  are  con* 
sidered  as  fundamental  to  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  United.  States;,  should  be  held  as 
binding  and  unalterable,  between  the  original  states, 
»d  'the  people  and  states  of  each  territory.    Tliew 


576  umT£i>  stiTt»« 

•1^ :  1.  No  pex9(m  to  be  mdeated  oa  Moouot  ef  Us 
fiiom  of  woMlopi  Of  Tfli^pQUff  sentimeBCs.  S*  £i€i^ 
ittfatthitfl&t  to  be  entitled  to  the  beneAto  <tf  the  wiktf 
kabeiu  0orpuSy  tmd  of  llie  trkd  by  jtoy,  of  jodkU 
proceedings  neeordBig  to  the  eovrse  of  coaxmm  hir, 
ittd  of  a  idmre  in  the  rcpresetttotioii  d  the  peopkii 
tile  l^takture^  Beil  to  be  teken  in  all  eaeee  exeepi 
fyt  oapkal  offitnee^  whete  ike  proof  is  evi^nt^  ot  Ae 
liresnmptiott  greiti  All  fines  to  be  moderrte,  aad  m 
eroel  er  unosual  ptinfdimetiti  to  be  mfiieted^  No  vm 
to  be  deprived  ef  his  Hbeity  or  proqperty,  except  bf 
tile  jndgme&t  ef  his  peer^  or  the  law  of  the  Isni 
If  the  ptiblic  ex^eneies  render  it  neeessnyt  ftr^ 
oMMnmi  presertstion^  to  take  the  frtfpettj  of  any  ftih 
son,  or  to  demand  bis  partioular  services^  he  is  ton^ 
eeive  full  eompenadon.  No  law  to  be  made  or  to 
have  force  in  the  terrkc^i  that  intoferes  with»  ^ 
aflfeets,  bona^e  private  contracts  or  et^og^oeab^ 
S*  Schods^  and  other  institotions  for  edncattoni  to  to 
encouri^ed.  Good  ftith  to  be  observed  towards  tfe 
Indians ;  dieir  lands  mi  property  sever  to  be  tiiMO 
iram  thtm  without  their  oonseat )  they  are  net  to  ke 
dnturbed  in  their  rights  or  liberties^  wkhont  thess- 
thority  of  congress.  <k  The  territory  and  the  (t^ 
formed  therein,  to  remain,  fw  ever^  a  part  cf  the 
American  confederation,  sul]gect  to  all  die  acti  tti 
ordinances  of  c<mgress,  and  not  eittitled  to  interfei^ 
with  the  jtfimary  disposd  of  the  soil }  nor  is  soy  tax 
to  be  imposed  by  the  teiritoriai  or  state  govenisien<» 
on  lands  banging  to  the  United  8tid;es.  Noine^ 
dents  not  to  be  taxed  higher  thttt  resfdont  proprirtoff* 
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The  mmffiiU  ivvtets  l«diiig  iato  Am  MisMlsippi  mad, 
Sk  laxumct^  waA  the  omyttig  plaoiBbetivteti  the  twmn, 
to  fciMin^  for  eHftf  it  lane  and  cmaamn  highvtsTt  t9 
ift  the  inhiMiMtta  ef  the  ABerictm  territoiy.  5«  ft 
HM  agfwdy  that  tbeM  ehould  be  ibmed^  oofc  \tm  tfaM 
thiM^  Mr  ttore  then  ive  iMM  k  the  territoxy  Bwrtb- 
we0l  of  the  Ohio,  eeeh  ef  which,  when  the  miaihti  of 
its  fwe  mhabitants  ameonted  to  60^000,  is  at  liberty 
to  fetm  a  pemauent  oewtitotioii  and  Mate  governs 
aaenty  with  the  right  of  beiog  admkted,  by  te  deto- 
gatefl^  ifito  the  cepgreei  of  the  United  States,  oni  aa 
tqoal  footing  with  the  original  states}  and,  if  consist- 
M*  with  die  general  interests  of  the  conftderacy,  thk 
ateiision  nay  be  granted,  though  the  free  mfaabitaiitB 
MS  leal  in  nssnb^  than  above  mentaonsd^  6.  No 
alavmy  or  imrolontaty  sevtritade  to  be  tolerated,  ewept 
in  the  punishmettt  of  <A$ttders  dnly  convicted  of  crimes, 
lite  estatoB,  both  of  itsident  ud  tton-rendent  pnqnie- 
Mr%  dyii^  intestate,  to  descend  to,  and  be  distributed 
in  espial  parts  aasei^  their  childrsn,  and  the  desoend- 
ants  of  a  deceased  child  or  gkwdchild }  and  if  none 
eftdst,  asaong  tibe  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  widnmt 
distinction  of  kindi«ed  of  the  wh(de*  and  haif  blood. 
The  widow-  of  the  intestate,  in  ail  cases^  to  have  a 
third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  iifis,  and  also  a  third 
of  the  personal  estate#  This  law  was  to  remain  in 
foree  until  aharedl  by  the  l^shMure  of  the  district. 

Persons  of  full  age  nnty  devise  or  bequeath  estates 
by  a  written  act  or  will,  attested  by  tlvee  witneasei. 
Real  estates  are  conveyed  by  lease  and  rdease,  or 
bargafai  and  srie,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  the 
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deed  to  be  duly  recorded ;  and  personal  ptoperty.is 

transferred  by  simple  delivery.      The    French  and 

Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Km- 

kaskias,  St  Vincent,  and  the  neighbouring  villagci, 

who  professed  themselves  citizens  of  VirgtBia,  woe 

made  exceptions  to  this  regulation,  and  were  permitted 

to  continue  their  own  laws  and  customs,  relative  to  the 

descent  and  conveyance  of  property.     In  the  act  of 

-the  doth  of  April  180^  for  the  olganisatkm  of  the 

State  of  Ohio,  the  salt  springs,  called  the  Sdoto  salt 

springs,  and  those  near  the  Muskingum  river,  and  m 

the  Military  track,  were  put  under  the  direction  of 

the  legislature  of  the  state,  with  the  injunction  not  to 

sell,  or  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 

years.     The  congress  also  set  apart  a  twentieth  psit 

of  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  after  the 

ISth  June  16QS,  for  die  construction  of  puUic  roads 

in  the  said  state,  leading  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  nsYi- 

gable  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic,  and  all 

lands  thus  sold  to  remain  free  from  tax  for  the  term  .of 

five  years  from  the  day  of  sale.     For  the  purpose  of 

promoting  knowledge,  every  sixte^rth  section  of  esofa 

township,  or  lands  equivalent  thereto,  was  granted  t4> 

the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  act  of  congress  of  the  96th  of  March  1804,  for 
the  erection  of  Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  f^ 
viding  for  their  temporary  government ;  the  one  undo* 
the  name  of  the  territory  of  Orleans ;  the  other,  under 
that  of  the  district  of  Louisiana,  contained  provisioai 
somewhat  different  from  the  preceding.  The  executivip 
authority  of  the  territory  of.  New  Orlews  w|i3  vested 
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m  a  governor,  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
with  the  usual  powers.  The  kgislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  governor,  and  thirteen  of  the  most  fit 
and  discreet  persons  of  the  territory,  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from 
among  the  holders  of  real  estates,  who  had  resided  one 
year  at  least  in  the  territory,  and  who  held  no  office  of 
profit  therein,  or  under  the  United  States* 

The  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  and  a  fine 
of  300  ddlars  was  forfeited  by  every  petscm  concerned 
thenin,  for  every  slave  inq>ort6d  into  the  territory^ 
and  the  slave,  after  trial  before  a  court  of  competent 
Juriidictien,  received  his  freedom.  This  law  applied 
to  all  slaves  introduced  from  any  port  or  place  without 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  place 
therein,  if  imported  after  the  first  of  May  1808. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  removing  into  the  terri- 
tory fCT  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement,  with  slave! 
of  which  they  were  then  the  real  owners,  were  excep* 
tions  to  this  law* 

.  The  kws  which  were  in  force  in  the  territory  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  this  act,  and  not  inconsist* 
ent  with  the  provisiims  th^eof,  were  to  continue  until 
^tered,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  legislature. 

The  district  of  Louisiana  was  organized  aad  ad^ 
fainisterad  op  a  similur  pUn. 


CHAPTER  XUL 


OF  tHE  JODlClAftT. 


Tn  piwiaiiit  of  tke  United  SMo,  ill  kk  flittn^e  to 
eoBgraM,  in  1803,  vecommeiided  n  cwminarinn  of 
M  act  pined  tile  preeeding  jmitf  ^dnch  aotiioriMd  tht 
ttlaUwhnieitt  of  additmni  eotrto  of  judgetw  SeiM 
dielrictB,  md  siorteeii  email  jadgvi^had  heea  appoiiitecb 
wkieh  inereMed  the  mtnber  to  thirty-eiglit,  ad  die 
aanual  expenee  to  187,dOO  ddlanu  Frbnt  the  pw 
cetdinipi  in  eongreM,  whidi  ended  in  tlw  repaid  of  tbii 
km.  it  appearedf  tfatty  in  1801,  there  w«re  1549  mabi 
dependkg  in  all  the  eittmH  conrts,  with  tiie  exceptidn 
of  Maryland,  whose  docket  was  not  proenred  i  wai 
that  the  whole  number  of  suits;  durmg  the  ten  pitted- 
11^  ]fean,  was  8«76,  niaking  the  annual  nundber  tktfd 
800«  In  the  southern  and  souch-westem  atates,  a 
number  of  suits  had  been  instituted  by  British  end^ 
tors,  and  the  dockets  had  been  swelled  by  prosecutibiis 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  exMe»  the  sedition,  and  wesMft 
insurrection  law.  In  1799  the  humber  of  suits  wstf 
1274 ;  in  1800,  687»  showing  a  decrease  of  587* 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States  has  im« 
dei^one  various  changes  and  modificati(ms«  No  less 
than  twenty-six  laws  had  been  passed  on  this  sul^ect 
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in  the  cooum  of  ten  years.    The  present  organbation 
is  as  follows  :  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  a  chi^  jud^e^  and  six  associate  judges* 
This  court  holds  a  sei|iion  annually,  at  the  city  of 
Washington*    The  states  of  the  union  fonn  districts^ 
(with  the  exception  of  Massadiusetts  and  Tennessee 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  two,)  twenty  in  number* 
wad  in  every  one  of  these  districts  there  is  a  court 
vmofied  the  District  Court,  except  the  state  of  New 
Yark^  which  has  two^  and  East  and  West  Tennessee* 
which  have  but  one.  These  courts  are  held  four  timas 
vjearn  at  the  two  principal  towns  of  the  district  al« 
tematelj^  exc^  in  the  states  ef  Pennsylvania  and 
Idaryhmd*  whore  they  are  ^ways  held  at  the  chief 
town  of  each.     The  United  States  are  also  divided  ink 
to  seven  districts,  and  in  each  division  there  is  a  cir- 
cuit coiirty  which  is  held  twice  a-year,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  4  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  4»r  the  associate 
judge  residing  within  the  district,  and  the  judge  of 
that  district  where  the  court  is  holden.     The  clerk  of 
each  district  court  is  ^so  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  with- 
in this  distiict    The  oomrts  are  created  and  oi^ganized 
by  tlie  kegisbture*    The  federal  judges  are  appointed 
by  <lie  enewtivef  with  the  ap|^x>bation  of  the  senate^ 
and  MS  net  to  be  jnemoved  fr<mi  office  durii^  good  be^ 
bavip«r*    The  yjlgpii  aft^  their  appointment,  allot 
tbemseliw  as  ^ey  think  prop^,  at  the  session  sue* 
CMding  their  ej^intment ;  otherwise,  they  are  alloti- 
tad  by  iJie  pppsident;  of  the  United  States  until  ano- 
Aar  sJlotMtnt  k  made.    The  district  and  territorial 
JNdgas  aae  i^^igadt  by  aot  of  congress,  toreude  within 
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tlwir  districts,  and  not  to  exercise  the  profession  or 
employment  of  attorney  or  lawyer.  The  infraction  of 
this  act  constitutes  a  high  misdemeanour.  There  is 
an  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the 
public  prosecutor  before  the  supreme  court.  In  eadi 
district  there  is  also  an  attorney  and  marshal,  appoint* 
ed  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
The  supernumerary  mai^shals  and  district  attorneys 
have  been  discontinued.  The  district  attorney  is  Ac 
public  prosecutor  before  the  circuit  and  district  courts. 
The  marshal  attends  these  courts,  in  relation  to  which 
he  has  the  powers  of  a  sheriff.  The  clerks  of  the 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  respective  courts.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges  and  other  law  officers  are  as  fol* 
lows : — 

The  chief  judge,  or  chief  justice,  *  4000  dollars. 

The  assistant  judge,  -  •  S500 

The  district  judges*  from  «  800  to  2000 

The  chief  justice  of  the  distarict  of  Columbia^  2200 

Two  associate  judges,  each  -  2000 

Th©  ftttpmcy-gencralj  ♦  -  3000 

The  fees  of  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  aie 
regulated  by  the  courts;  in  some  districts  they  hayd 
an  additional  compensation,  from  SOO  to  400  dollais* 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  jurors  and  mtBeflsei 
are  allowed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day^ 
and  five  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  e^cpences.  Th0 
supreme  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
controversies  in  which  any  of  the  states  is  a  party';  in 
all  suits  against  public  agents  ; — and  original,  but  not 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  between  a  state  and  alirasi  or 
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the  citizens  of  other  states,  and  in  all  snits  brought  by 
public  agents.     In  certain  cases,  it  has  also  an  appeU 
late  jurisdiction  from  the  circuit  and  state  courts.     It 
has,  moreover,  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to 
any  courts  or  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  writs  of 
prohibition  in  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  pending 
before  the  district  courts.     The  district  courts  have, 
exelastvely  of  the  state  courts,  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  otfences  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  or  within 
tbeiT  respective  jurisdiction,  for  which  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  does  not  exceed  an  imprisonment  of  six 
months,  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  or  a  flagellation*  of  100 
stripes.    These  courts  have  also  original  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  of  all  seizures  on  land  or  water ;  of  all 
suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  ;  or  suits  against- com 
suls  and  vice-consuls,  (except  for  offences  greater  than 
those  above  mentioned.)     They  have  cognizance,  with 
the  state  or  circuit  courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  an  alien 
institutes  a  suit  for  a  violation  of  treaty,  or  the  law  of 
nations.     They  have*  likewise  jurisdiction,  concurrent 
with  the  state  coturts,  over  all  suits  at  common  law,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion amounts  to  100  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs. 

The  circuit  court,  in  concurrence  with  the  courts  ef 
the  several  states,  has  original  exclusive  cognizance  of 
ail  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  in  law  or  in  equity,  in  which 
the  United  States  are  plaintiffs  or  petitioners,  for  the 
sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs ;  or  suits 

^  The  punishment  of  iiagellatign  exists  only  in  nam?.  * ' 
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between  citisms  of  the  state  and  thoee  of  odier  at^es. 
It  has  also  exclusive  cogmaance  (with  a  few  exoeptioiis) 
of  all  crimes  and  o&^oes  which  oamo  under  the  antbo- 
rity  of  the  United  Stales*  and  also  ooncurreirt  juriadio^ 
tion  with  the  distriet  courts^  for  criaios  and  offimees 
eogniaable  therein.     It  has  also  an  appellant  jiHiadie- 
tion  from  the  district  cmrts,  under  eertaaa  regaktioiis 
and  restrictions.     In  actions  be£»re  ctvil  and  diatrkt 
courts,  no  person  can  be  arrested  for  trial  ia  aaodwr 
district  i  and  no  suit  can  be  Inmigfat  by  original  pwr 
cess,  against  an  inhabitant,  in  any  other  district  than 
that  of  his  residence,  or  that  in  which  he  is  £Muid  when 
the  writ  is  served.    When  a  suit  is  commenced  in  a 
atate  court  i^jpunst  an  alien*  or  citiaen  of  another  atate^ 
for  a  matter  or  sum  exceedii^^OO  dolhurs,  the  de&nd- 
ant  has  the  power  to  removie  the  trial  to  the  ciraut 
court.    In  actions  for  titles  of  land,  the  value  4>f  wfaicfc 
exceeds  500  dollars,  oommtnced  in  a  state^oiirt,  either 
party,  though  both  be  citizens  of  the  same  statOf  n^ 
remove  the  cause  for  trial  to  the  cireuit  coqrtt  if  bi 
claims  under  a  grant  from  another  state.  Xlie  associate 
justice  who  resides  ia  the  circuit  is .  empow^sied  to 
make  all  necesaary  preparatory  ^stops  respec^ig  any 
law  proceedings  returned  to,  or  dependmg  in  the  aaid 
court.    If  the  judges  disagroe  in  opiiuon^  the  caae  is 
referred,  at  the  request  of  either  par^  w  comsel,  to 
the  supreme  courts  where  it  is  finally  dmid^  the  nea^ 
sesii(^ ;  and  this  decision  is  remitted  toii  and  mwdfd 
at  the  circuit  courts 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  authorised  to 
iq^nty  from  time  to  time,  as  many  general  c<wmis- 
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siooeis  of  bankruptcy*  u  he  fn9f  jndge  nMes3ar]r»  in 
each  district  of  tko  Uoit^d  Stated.  TI^  jud^  of  the 
district  court  proceeds  upon  potition  (or  a  commisiioq. 
of  biokruptcyp  a$  directed  by  l»w»  imd  appoiiits  two  or 
three  ii»£  the  geoei^  commjiwioners  as  coxomissioaers  of 
tb^  particular  bankruptcy,  who.  with  the  acting;  clerks 
ai)^  allowed  each  six  dollars  per  day*  which  expeuces. 
are  duly  a^ortioued  and  paid  out  of  the  bauknt{rt;'s 
eatstoa.  To  avoid  delay  and  unnecessary  expences,  it 
was  enectedt  in  1813,  that  causes  may  be  consolidated  ; 
and  that»  when  several  actions  are  brought  against  per- 
sons who  might  be  legally  sued  in  one,  costs  can  only 
be  recoverable  for  one  action.  No  special  juries  can 
be  returned  by  the  clerks  of  any  of  the  circuit  courts^ 
^The  marshal  of  the  district  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  trust,  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  reform  in  the  penal  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  humanity  of 
the  Quakers.  Imprisonment,  fine,  and  manual  labour, 
were  substituted  for  capital  punishment.  A  similar 
plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  states.  A  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  is 
reserved  for  their  own  use ;  and  the  time  of  confine- 
ment is  in  proportion  to  their  industry,  good  habits, 
and  general  conduct.  The  goods  annually  manufac- 
tured in  the  state  prison  of  New  York  amount  to 
60,000  dollars,  and  yield  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of 
nearly  8000,  which  are  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
prison.  The  prisoners  are  principally  employed  aa 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  tailors,  weavers,  spinners,  gar* 
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deners,  workers  in  iron,  kci  The  garden  supplies  the 
establishment  with  sufficient  vegetables.  The  labour 
of  the  state  prison  of  Hiiladelphia  defrays  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  establishment,  and  produces  a  small  re- 
venue to  the  state.  In  both  prisons  the  punishment  is 
proportioned  to  the  offence  ;  and  persons  convicted  of 
Capital  crimes  are  doomed  to  solitary  and  perpetual 
confinement.  The  practice  of  imprisonment  for  smafl 
debts,  under  the  execution  of  justices'  courts,  is  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude  in  the  United  States.  From  a 
statement  now  before  us,  it  appears,  that,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  1317  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  impri* 
toned  during  the  year  1808,  for  debts  under  twenty* 
five  dollars  ;  and  of  this  number  895  were  discharged 
without  any  advantage  to  the  creditors. 


CHAPTER  XLIH.      / 


•F  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

In  time  of  peace  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  is 
denved  from  two  sources  ;  1st,  From  indirect  taxes,  or 
duties  on  tonnage,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, at  the  time  atid  place  of  their  importation.  2d^ 
'From  the  sale  of  public  lands.  In  a  state  of  free  com* 
mercial  intercourse,  the  first  formed  the  great  source  of 
revenue,  and  was  more  than  adequate  to  all  the  wants 
of  tlie  government  i  but  in  a  state  of  war,  the  sup- 
ply from  this  source  was  greatly  diminished,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  other  sources  ; — ^to  treasury  notes, 
loans,  internal  taxes,  and  an  increase  of  duties  on  im- 
ported articles.  The  plan  of  finance  proposed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  by  loans,  and  to  make  the  yearly 
revenue  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of 
the  government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  existing 
debt,  and  that  of  future  loans.  But  the  commercial 
l^estrictions,  the  stoppage  of  payment  in  specie  by  the 
banks,  and  its  exportation  and  concealment,  destroyed 
the  circulation  of  notes,  paralyzed  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  government,  and  obliged  it  to  ^have  recoojse  ta 
)^ew  taxes. 
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RECEIPT. 

A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Receipts  of  the  United 
States,  Jrom  the  3d  day  of  March  I789  to  Slst 
December  181 4^  C  exclusive  of  monies  received 
Jrom  joreign  and  domestic  loans,)  Jormed  in  fur^ 
suance  qf  a  resolution  of  the  House  qf^  Represent 
tatives  of  the  United  States  qf  the  HOth  qf  January 
1816. 


Tears. 


Impoati 

tad 
Tannine. 


Revauie. 


DitDct 


Potttgt* 


Public 


1791 
I79se 
1793 
1794 

\m 

1796 
1797 
1798 
1790 
1800 
1801 
l80je 
iWl3 
1304 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
181€ 
1815 
1814 


4,399,472 

5,443,070 

4,265,506 

4,801,06.0 

^588,461 

6,5i57,98T 

7,649,649 

7,106,0t)l 

6,610,44; 

9,080,932 

10,750,7?  b 

It,438,!<3fl 

10,479,417' 

1 1,008,665 

12,936,487 

14,667,698 

15,845,621 

16j56J,550 

7,296,020 

8.583509 

13,315,22^ 

8,958,777 

13,224,623 

6,998,77* 


206,942 

557,705 

274,089 

337,7M 

475,289 

575,491 

644,357 

779,136 

809,396 

1,048,033 

621,898 

215,179 

60,941 

21,T47 

20,101 

13,051 

8,«10 

4,044 

7,436 

2,i96 

4,905 

4,755 

1,662,984 12, 


734,223 

534,541 

206,566 

7l,ji79 

50,193 

21,882 

55,765 

54,752 

19,169 

7,517 

12,446 

7,666 

8f0 

5,805 

!,«19.497 


11,020 
29,478 
2^,400 
72,909 
64^500 
39,500 
41,000 
78,000 
79,5(M» 
56,000 
16,427 
26,600 
21,542 
41,117 

3,614 


37 
85,030 
35.000 
46,000 


4,836 
83,640 
11,965 

443 

167^0 
188,628 
165,675 
487,626 
540,193 
766,245 
466,165 
647,939 
442,262 
696,548 

1,040,257 
710,427 
836,655 

1,15>,971 


19,440 
9,9: 
10,590 
25,790 
5,917 
16,506 
30,379 
18,692 
46,187 
74,712 


4,41 8,9U 

3^oi,ga 

4,614,423 
6,1S8443I 
6,954^654 
7,157,529 
8,S05«6liQ 
7,8S0^6 
7,475,773 
10,777,706 


^15, 


260,149  12,846y5«9 
177,9<^  15,668,251 

n 

112,675 
19,0 
10,1 
54. 

21,802117, 

23,658 

84,476 

60,06814,423,526 

41,125 
€36,571 
119,399 


5,61811,064,009 
11,826,505 
•,560^8 

>,004|15,569,928 
.935|l6,598^4 
,060^660 
7,773,471 
9,384,211 
4,423,526, 
9,801,152 
14;$40,409| 
lV81,6g5| 


*  The  internal  duties  (on  spirits,  snuff,  sugar,  licences,  &c.) 
which  had  existed  from  an  early  period,  and  the  direct  tax  on  lands, 
houses,  and  slaves,  imposed  in  1798,  were  abolished  in  18Q9 ;  the 
sums  which  appear  from  this  period  to  1814  were  balances  due 
collected  subsequently  to  the  abolition. 
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In  the  smmiier  of  1813  duties  were  laid  oh;  the  fi^ 
lowing  articles,  to  commeiice  1st  January  1814^  and 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them  each  state  waa  di* 
tided  into  coUoetion  districts : 

1.  Oulief  oo  licences  tor  sUtl^aiid  boilers. 

2.     carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons* 

3.  ■  licences  to  retailers  of  foreign  merchandise,  wines, 

and  spirituous  liquors. 

4.  '  sdes  by  auction. 
Bm    refined  togan 

g.    -  stamped  |ieper  of  a  certain  descnption. 

These  duties  were  exactly  of  the  same  description  as 
those  abolished  in  180^  but  generally  double  in  a^ 
mount.  In  the  session  of  1811-15,  duties  were  bud 
on  the  following  manufactured  articles  :  pig-iron^  cast- 
ings, bar,  and  rc^ed  iron,  nails,  candles,  hats,  caps,  unb- 
brellas  and  parasols,  paper,  cards,  saddles  and  bridles, 
boots  and  shoes,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  leather,  plaite, 
jewellery,  and  on  household  ftimiture,  gold  and  ^IVer 
watches. 

Afler  the  termination  of  the  war  the  most  of  these 
duties  were  repealed ;  those  remaining  in  1-8 17  wfere 
on  licences  for  stills  and  boilers,  on  licences  to  retkil- 
ers,  on  carriages,  on  refined  sugar,  on  sales  by  auction, 
on  stamp  paper  and  bank  notes. 

On  the  2d  August  1813,  a  direct  tax  of  three  mil- 
lions was  laid  on  "  lands,  houses,  and  slaves  "  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  direct  tax  imposed  in  1798.  Th# 
lands  and  houses  with  their  improvements,  and  the 
slaves,  were  to  be  enumerated  and  valued  by  the  re- 
spective assessors,  at  the  rate  each  of  them  was  worth' 
in  money.  The  proportions  alloted  to  each  state  being 
determined  by  a  fixed'  scale,  any  state  was  at  liberty  to 
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assume  and  pay  its  proportion  without  submitting  to 
the  valuation.  Several  states  assumed  their  proportions 
in  this  way. 

On  the  9th  January  1815,  congress  passed  an  act 
laying  an  annual  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.    Un- 
der this  act  valuations  were  made  in  those  states  which 
had  assumed  their  quotas  of  the  former  tax.     These 
valuations  form  a  most  valuable  statistical   document. 
Their  aggregate  in  each  state  is  given  in  Chapter  36. 
On  the  5th  March  1816  this  last  act  was  repealed, 
and  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  imposed  for  1816  only. 
Expenditure  Jrom  3d  March  I789  to  31st  December  1815. 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  Foreign  and  Lm^^ 
Debt,  and  on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  Govemmenl 
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U)07 

l,4*«^,^«.l 

i  7'^^A)04 

ennis 

44,000 

^iH2,«5(' 

6ss,5^.j 

5:i^,0lC" 

.^^yjtJ.i' 

IKO^ 

.j,U4l.4.?4 

t,H(i*,t/r>7 

70,rs5 

e,*50 

377,967 

ti^l.tOT 

A0i*,?01 

/f^^M."'' 

IIUJ^ 

:i,+ri>,77aj 

iA^lJ&h 

1(1  !>,*.¥> 

4,V<5j 

J7i<,S0b 

7l2,4fiJ 

45^4  s*^' 

J  810 

.,:i4%9^: 

l,6J4,S+-): 

;>n,2*5 

S?y,8D0 

\^M\ 

703,>t94 

:*Stl.^^- 

ISU 

^j^2^h^:it 

1  ?65   -ir 

a7,72> 

4,150 

526,7  7& 

'i4Mci^ 

':*n.'J^  1 

'     \H\2 

^■i.t>ii^,7yh 

j,9-i9.J*i' 

55,975 

ldj«70 

347,70  ^ 

»^n,.7. 

fiO*n555 

r.sv'i.;- 

tW 

»y,747,0i:.i 

n  i46,CtV 

0j,475 

lOKf(5 

;^Oy,%44" 

;hO,5+: 

l.J%    Ut^ 

■Ij]-:,: 

iHU 

io^50l^9ih> 

r,jn,^9^ 

10,594 

177,17^' 

:K'7,4.^ 

isid 

Sj7iO,J5t 

1,^50  ^mi 

ijt:^^ 

m^i^^ 

35i,6<ji 

■._-l,-- 

PUBLIC  REVENUS^  AKP  NATIONAL  DEBT.     9QX 

Odilan. 
Th^  net  rerenae  for  1815  is  stated  to  be  49,532,853 

of  which  that  derived  from  customs,    96fSQ^25l 
The  revenue  for  1816,  .  36,74S)574 

of  which  that  derived  from  customs,    97,569,769     ^ 
Tlie  direct  tax  and  intern^  duties  have  been  abolished, 

and  the  permanent  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at     24,500,000 
Namely,--Custoras,  -  20,000,000 

Internal  revenue,  2,500,000 

Public  lands,  -  1,500,000 

Bank  dividends,  and  incidental 

receipts,  -  500,000 


24,500,000 
The  expenditure  for  the  $uppoct  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  army  and  navy,  .    -  11^800,000 
Sinking  fund,             -                                 r  10,000,000 

21,800,000 

Progress  of  the  Deht.^The  debt  of  the  United 
States,  created  by  supplies,  forced  loans,  and  paper 
money,  during  the  revolutionary  war  in  1783,  amount- 
ed to  forty- two  millipns  of  dollars  ;  the  annual  interest 
to  Qearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  debt  (contract- 
ed by  e^h  individual  state  was  assumed  by  congress, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  proceeds  of  national  domains ;  sqid 
the  interest  of  several  species  of  stock,  tr^sferred  to 
the  United  States,  and  appropriated  by  law  *  for  this 
puipose,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinldng  ftpid. 


*  See  AcU  of  Congre^  of  May  1792,  and  3d  March  1795. 
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^  Statement  qf  the  Sums  received  at  the  Treasurjf 
Jrom  Loam  from  the  year  1810  to  1815  incbmoe.^ 


Yeaii^ 

Proa  Loans. 

Trssuij  Notes. 

Total 

1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 

10002.400 

20,089,635 

15,080,546 

1,748  230 

2,835.500 
6  094,800 
8,297,365 
8,980300 

2,750,000 

12,837,900 
26,184,435 
23,377,911 
10,728.530 

A  Statement  qfthe  Public  Debt  Jrom  theyear  1791  to 
1818  inchtsioe. 


Ten*. 

Amoont. 

Yeaw. 

AniMUit* 

1791 

75,463,476 

1805 

82,312,150 

1792 

77  227,924 

1806 

75,723,270 

1798 

80^2.634 

1807 

69.218,998 

,      1794 

78,427,404 

1808 

65»1 96317 

'      1795 

80,747.587 

1809 

57,023,192 

1796 

8«,762,I72 

1810 

53,172303 

1797 

82.064,479 

1811 

48,005,587 

1798 

79228529 

1812 

45,211,981 

1799 

78,408  669 

I81S 

55>965,070 

1800 

82,976,294 

1814 

81,490,089 

1801 

83  0S8  050 

1815 

99.833,903 

1802 

80,712,632 

1816 

133,630^1  t 

1808 

77.054,686 

1817 

115.807305 

1804 

86,427.120 

1818 

.98,669,696 

•  Tb«  lom  «f  1800  WBB  l,,6G$y3»». 

f  According  to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 

28th  Frbruary  1816,  the  public  debt,  on  the  12th  of  February 
1816,  amottntf^  to  l»SfiS0fi92^  €«aM«tm^  of 

1.  The  public  funded  d«bt  before  the  war,  389335,832 

2.  The  public  funded  debt  contracted  shice,  68^374,744 

3.  Floating  outsanding  debt^               -  16,920,115 


123,630,691 
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Statement  qf  the  Sums  paid  atmuatty  on  accomt  tf 
ihe  Public  Debt,  from  the  4>th  March  1789  untif 
.  1814,  in  which  ihe  Sums  jMudfor  Principal  and 
Interest  are  distinguished  respective^  ;  formed  in 
pursuance  of  a  RvsoWHm  qf  the  Rous*  ^  Beprek 
sentatkes  qf  the  United  States,  of  «OfA  Januarv 
1816.  •  ^ 


Yetts. 

Pnnci|»L 

Intotjsu    .        TotfO.       [ 

Flrmn  March  4,  1789) 

10 !)«.«;      /ngi 

2,938,512 

2  090,637 

5,287,949 

179« 

4,062  037 

3.076628 

7,263,665 

1793 

3,047,263 

2,714,293 

5,819,505 

179+ 

2.311,265 

3,413,254 

5,778,6e« 

1795 

2.895,260 

3,136,671 

6  084,411 

1796 

2  640,791 

3.183,490 

5,824,282 

1797 

2,492,378 

3.220043 

5,792  421 

1798 

937,012 

3,053,281 

3,990,294 

1799 

1,410,589 

3,186,287 

4.596,876 

1800 

1,203,665 

3,3*74,704 

4,578.869 

1801 

2,878,794 

4,400,998 

7,279,792 

1802 

5,413  965 

4,125,038 

9,539,003 

1803 

3,407,331 

3,796,113 

7,208,444 

1804 

3,905,204 

4,266,582 

8,171,786 

1805 

3,220.890 

4,148,998 

1,se9fiW 

1806 

5,266,476 

3,723,407 

8,989,883 

1807 

2,938,141 

3,369,578 

6,307,719 

1808 

6,832,092 

8,428.152 

10,260,244 

1809 

3,586,479 

2,866,074 

6,452,553 

1810 

5,163,476 

2,845,427 

8,008,903 

1811 

5,543,470 

2,465,733 

8,009,203 

1812 

1,998,349 

2,451,272 

4,449,621 

1813 

7,508,668 

3,599,455 

11,108,123 

1814 

3,307,894 

4>59S,239 

7,900,633 

The  sum  set  apart  as  a 

sinking  fund  since  1803  was  an  annual 

*  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  S6tb  January 
1816. 
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appropriation  of  eight  million  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  sik  of 
public  lands,  from  the  interest  of  the  debt  previously'  extingui&iied, 
which  is  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whose  name  the  stock  remains, 
and  of  as  much  from  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  of  customs  as 
makes  up  the  balance.  The  amount  of  debt  redeemed,  up  lo  1st 
January  1 814,  under  this  system,  was  33,873>463,  and  the  interest 
on  this  debt,  which  was  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  commissiouen 
in  181 3|  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  1,932,107* 

Oq  the  3d  March  1817>  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  ten 
millions  annually  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  discontinuing  the  practice 
of  paying  interest  on  the  discharged  debt  to  the  commissioners.  A 
farther  special  appropriation  was  made  for  that  year,  amouofiug  to 
nine  million,  with  an  advance  upon  the  next  year  of  four  imtlion* 
so  that,  after  paying  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt,  (amounting  to 
about  six  millions,)  there  would  be  paid  off  ^erenteen  roillioiis  of 
the  debt  in  1817- 


J? 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Jn  1801,  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  was 
reduced  to  a  few  thousand  men,  who  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  garrisons  and  at  points  on  the  frontiers. 
The  militia,  consisting  of  the  adult  males  from  eighteen 
to  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  clergy- 
men,  public  functionaries,  &c.,  formed  the  military 
force  of  the  country.     In  1808,  rules  and  regulations 
were  drawn  up  for  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
The  president  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  several  states,  to  organize  and 
equip  their  respective  proportions  of  a  hundred  thou^ 
sand  militia,  and  a  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated 
to  their  pay  and  subsistence.     The  president  has  also 
the  power  of  selecting  any  number  for  actual  service, 
and  of  apportioning  the  field-ofl&cers  among  the  respec- 
tive states  and  territories.     The  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  state  constitutional  authorities.     The  militia 
have  the  same  pay  and  subsistence  as  the  regular  army, 
and  the  period  of  their  service  is  limited  to  six  months 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destina« 
tion.  •  In  the  same  yeai;*  an  additional  military  force 
was  raised  for  the  term  of  five  years,  consisting  of  fivg 
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regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  riflemen,  one  of  artillery, 
and  one  of  light  dragoons.     During  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  the  president  was  authorized  to  a{^int  the  in- 
ferior, but  not  the  general  officers,  and  such  aj^int- 
ments  were  afterwards  to  be  stdimitted  to  the  senate 
for  their  advice  and  consent.     The  annual  sum  of 
SOO,UOO  dollars  was  appropriated  for  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipments,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  each  state  or  territorial  legislature.     In 
18 IS,  a  bounty  of  sixteen  dollars  was  given  to  eadi 
aUe-bodied  man  recruited  for  five  years,  mth  three 
nioaths'  additional  pay,  and  160  acres  of  land  to  ncm- 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers^  who  should  have 
£ttthfully  performed  their  duty.     At  this  time  an  ad- 
ditional military  force  was  raised,  consisting  of  ten  le- 
mnents  of  infantry,  two  of  artillery,  and  one  of  liglu 
dragoons.     Laws  were  passed  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  with  an  increase  of  pay.     Twenty 
additional  regiments  of  cavaliy  were  raised,  and  two 
dollars  allowed  to  the  recruiting  officer  for  each  man 
enlisted.     It  was  enacted  in  June  1813,  that  five  of 
the  regiments  authorized  to  be  raised  might  be  en- 
gaged during  the  period  of  the  war.     In  the  nKMith 
of  August  following  it  was  enacted,  that  the  widows 
and  oi^ans  of  the  militia  killed  in  war  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  penaon  of  half-pay  for  the  space  of  five 
years.     DisfiJ3led  and  non-commissioned  officers  were 
y  to  be  placed  on  die  pension  list.     An  advance  of 
twenty-four  dollars  was  granted  to  each  recruit  on  ac- 
count of  pay,  in  addition  to  the  existing  bounty  of 
fiiDtaen  ddtars,  together  with  160  acres  of  land«   The 
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pay  of  the  priTate  seldier  was  nused  from  aiz  to  eif^ 
dollars  per  month ;  the  premium  for  tseoruituig  offioos 
vms  also  increased  from  two  to  four  ikUars*    The  mi- 
litia-nien  were  authorized  to  enliat  into  the  regular 
service,  without  prondmg  substitutes.     Recruits  woe 
at  liberty  to  serve  during  five  years,  or  till  the  end  of 
the  yvar,  with  the  same  bounties  of  money  and  land. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to 
raise  ten  additional  eompaoies  of  rangers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  state  or  territory  threatened  with  inva- 
aion  by  the  Indians,  to  be  armed  and  organized  as  lie 
might  think  proper,  subject  to  die  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  and  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  as  persims 
serring  in  the  military  establishment.     It  was  also  en- 
aetedy  that  the  president  mi^  accept  thi»  services  of 
volunteers,  not  exceeding  50,00()  in  number,  who 
might  be  organized  and  dqtbed  as  artillery,  infantry^ 
or  cavalry,  except  that  the  latter  were  to  furnish  horses 
at  their  own  expence  ;  otherwise  to  be  treated  as  re- 
gular troops.     The  commissioned  officers  were  to  he 
appointed  as  in  the  state  or  territory  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  to  serve  a  year  ds^er  timr  arrival  at  the 
place  of  destination.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  clothings  when  call- 
ed into  service,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  cost  of 
t;loathing  fc^  those  of  the  same  rank  in  the  r^^ular 
troops.     Compensation  was  to  be  allowed  for  loss  of 
horses  and  equipments.      The  men    if  disabled  by 
wounds  or  otherwise,  were  to  be  placed  on  the  pensum 
list.    The  rate  of  pension  to  non-commissioned  iMGon 
was  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per  month;  ecninitt- 
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skoied  officers  were  mot  to  reeeive  more  than  one-half 
theii  moDthly  pay  for  wounds  or  disabilities.    The 
heirs  and  representatives  of  non-commissioned  officen 
and  soldiers  killed  in  action,  or  dying  in  actual  ier- 
ykef  were  entitled  to  16U  acres  of  land»  to  be  surveyed 
and  laid  off  at  the  public  expence.    Non-commissioned 
iFolunte^  o&cers  and  soldiers,  serving  faithfully  not 
less  than  a  month,  and  then  dicharged,  if  belonging  to 
the  artillery  or  infimtry,  to  be  presented  with  a  musket 
and  bayonet ;  if  in  the  cavalry,  with  si^re  and  pistols. 
The  volunteers  were  entitled  to  receive  ten  dollars  for 
ovary  stand  of  arms  delivered  in  good  order.     A  Isw 
was  also  passed  for  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  arti- 
fioers,  to  be  attaU^hed  to  the  quarter-master-generai'i 
department,  and  svU^g/dCt  to  the  orders  of  its  officers. 
This  corps  to  be  selected  by  the  general  from  the  pi- 
,  vates  of  the  army,  or  engaged  from  among  the  citiseos 
by  the  superintendent  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  voted  for  the  expences 
of  this  corps*     The  militia  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
corporal  punidiment;    stoppage  of  pay  and  rati(Htf 
were  to  be  substituted  fw  whipping,  and  the  fines  were 
to  be  collected  by  the  marshal.     By  a  law  passed  in 
1808,  no  person  can  be  a  cpmrnission^d  or  staff  of- 
ficer who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  one 
of  their  territories.     In  April  1814,  an  act  was  passed 
to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 
In  New  York,  ao,OD()  men  were  raised  by  a  species  qf 
.  classification ;  the  rich  being  to  furnish  quotas  of  mefi 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  fortune.     A  mafi 
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Worth  10,000  dollars  was  to  furni^  erne  ioldmr^;  one 
i¥orth  double  this  sum  to  furnish  two;  and  so  on 
progressiYely.  It  was  calculated  that  an  amy  of  50,000 
Men  might  be  recruited  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  this  species  of  conscription  met  with  general 
approbation. 

In  July  1814,  the  eitecutive  goTomment  of  oertaan 
states  were  invited  to  hold  in  readiness  fw  immediate 
service  a  corps  of  93,500  men,  under  the  laws  of  the 
28tli  of  February  1795,  and  18th  April  1814.  The 
detail  for  militia  service  under  this  requiation  was  as 
follows:  State ofNew Hampshire, 3500 tnx^;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 10,000  ^  Rhode  Island,  500 ;  Connectieirt) 
3000  J  New  York,  13,500 ;  New  Jersey,  5000 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 14,000 ;  Delaware,  1000 ;  Maryland,  6000  j 
Virginia,  12,0(10 ;  North  Carolina,  7000  ;  South  Ca- 
rolina,  5000 ;  Georgia,  3500 ;  Kentucky,  3500 ;  Ten* 
nessee,  S500 ;  Louisiana,  1000  ^  Mississippi  Terri* 
tory,  500.  * 

■  -A  mititary  academy  was  establi^ed  at  West  Pointy 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1809,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  a  corps  of  engineers^  Professors  were  ap- 
pointed of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy,  of  mathematics  and 
engineering.  Each  of  the  professors  is  furnished  with 
an  assistant,  chosen  from  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed officers  or  cadets,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
a  captain.  The  academical  staff  is  not  to  have  com*' 
tnissions  in  the  army,  separate  from  the  academy.    The 

•  The  proportion  of  artillery  to  infantry  as  one  to  niae. 
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ijidets  jMgrbe  iittodied  to  <^e  i^ilkaiyticadeiiij  w  jta^ 
dbntffk  bf  the  wstruotiws  ff  the  pre»dcat.  Candir 
dotes  mwtM^Wlimtj^tfrait^^iW  9or  above  tBmi^ 
mie  yM»9f  «ge»  ^  w^U  vser^  ia  c^tuiing  and  arjtbi^ 
m^ku  Wkb  the  oraawt  of  the  pai^wt  or  giigrdjai^ 
they  sign  airticles  to  serve  for  five  years.  Tb^  reesm 
pqrwdeinfdiii]im$sas|^P0«44e^  onps 

of  <siigmeeri;  acd«  on  ra^iviBg  deginees,  ti^y  v^h^ 
come  candidites  for  craemissions.  If  thei^e  be  nawap 
eancy,  the  presideoyt  may  attach  cadeito  to  cwpa  by 
brevet,  of  th^  loivest  rank,  as  soperauinerary  officen^ 
mitik  the  pay  and  emoliuiieBts  of  the  rank,  until  a  v^ 
pnacy  acoMrs ;  but  not  mofre  than  at  the  rate  of  one  an^ 
peraumerary  officer  to  one  company  at  a  time.  Am 
appropriat'ioii  of  ^,000  dollars  was  made  for  the  ereo- 
taon  of  buildings,  and  toch  contingent  expences  as  the 
president  might  judge  necessary  and  proper  for  the  in* 
attttttion.  The  present  academical  staff  is  composed 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  academy,  who  u  the  senior 
officer  of  engineers ;  a  professor  of  natural  an^  expe* 
rimental  philosophy,  of  mathematics,  of  en^neering  ^ 
a  teadier  of  the  fVench  language,  and  of  drawi^  ^ 
a  fluigeon,  diapiain,  and  professor  of  ethics.  The  nnm^ 
ber  €f  cadets  authorized  by  law  is  ^0,  and  there  was 
this  number  in  the  school  in  1816. 

The  expences  of  the  army,  tn  1810,  were  about  two 
nilhons ;  in  181S,  they  were  increased  to  more  than 
fiNtrteen  millions  ;  and  the  expaKliture  for  1814  was 
estimated  at  raorc  than  twenty-four  millioitf  and  a 
half.  The  military  establishment  of  this  last  year,  in- 
cluding rangers,  sea-fencibles,  and  troops  of  all  de- 


aDriptkmSy  officers  and  meii^  conflicted  of  68»4tC  In 
the  yearly  espenee  is  inckded  ordnance,  fortifications^ 
tlie  Indian  department,  and  permanent  iqqpro^riatioQ 
for  Indian  treaties,  an4  for  arming  and  of  nipping  the 
militia.  I^  the  war  of  indq^endtnae,  the  whole  num- 
ber  of  regidars  raised  in  1775  was  97,443>  and  in 
I78S  but  13,476.  The  amount  of  treasury  pikymenta 
in  specie  for  war  expences,  during  that  perkd  cf  eight 
years,  was  155,103,703  dollars,  which  giws  an  annui^ 
exp^ice  of  16,8S9»089  ddlars. 

A  Table  (^  the  Total  Expenditure  for  the  MiUtary 
Department  from  the  year  1800  to  1815. 


1800, 

2,«60,878 

1808, 

8,0*1  i4»4 

1801, 

1,672,944 

1809, 

3,*70,772 

1802, 

1,221,148 

1810, 

2,S8e,9A3 

1803, 

882,055 

1811, 

2,122,828 

1804, 

938,923 

1812, 

12,022,798 

Ifl05, 

768,281 

1818, 

19,747,018 

1806, 

1,3884555 

1814, 

30,507,906 

1807, 

1,389,285 

1815, 

8,749,390 

In  1802  and  1803^  the  sum  of  263,61 1  dollars  was 
paid  for  the  fabrication  of  cannon.  In  1809>  150,000 
dollars  were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  saltpetre,  and 
300,^000  for  additional  arms. 

We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  regular  troops  v(k 
the  continental  service,  and  of  the  expences  of  the 
war  for  independence,  in  order  to  give  a  view  of  the 
resources  of  that  period : 


vot#  lu.  c  c 
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Year. 

In  Pay. 

Serviceable' 
in  Camp. 

Treasury  Payments  in 
SpeoeVahie. 

1775 
1776 

27,443 
46,891 

16.000) 
25,000/ 

20,064,666 

1777 

34,820 

26,000 

24,986,438 

1778 

32,899 

19,000 

24,986  4« 

1779 

27,699 

18,000 

10,794,625 

1780 

21,015 

19,000 

3,000,000 

1781 

13,2d2 

10,000 

1,942,462 

1782 

14,256 

11,000 

3,631,745 

1783 

13,476 

12,000 

3,226,538 

1784 

-^ 

— 

548.525 

Total, 
Sundries, 


95,181,437 
42,708,009 


Specie,         135,889,446 

^^  To  the  above  is  to  be  added,  the  militia  of  each 
state,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  regulars.  Their  pay 
was  included  in  the  list  of  expences,  which  were  re- 
duced in  funding  the  public  debt.  Besides  this,  the 
states  gave  large  bounties  in  money  and  lands,  and 
made  good  depreciations  which  would  double  the  es- 
timate/* 

By  an  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of  March  1815, 
the  military  peace  establishment  was  reduced  to  10,000 
men,  consisting  of  the  following  proportions  of  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  riflemen.  1.  Artillery,  32  com- 
panies, or  8  battalions,  making  3200  men,  2.  Light 
artillery,  10  companies,  or  one  regiment  of  660  men. 
S.  Infantry,  80  companies,  or  8  regiments,  5440  men. 
4.  Riflemen,  10  companies,  or  one  regiment  of  680 
men.  Total,  9980.  The  chief  oflScers  are  two  ma- 
jor-generals, with  one  aid-de-camp  each.  Four  bri- 
gade inspectors.    Fonr  brigade  quarter-masters.     The 
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departments  .pre3eryed  are,  the  ordnance  department : 
the  purchasing  department :  the  pay  department  i 
the  office  of  judge  advocate :  the  hospital  depart* 
menty  and  military  academy.  The  United  States  are 
divided  into  two  military  divisions,  that  of  the  ]u>rth 
and  of  the  south,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
military  departments.  The  first  comprises  five,  name- 
ly, No.  1.  New  York,  above  the  high  lands,  and  Ver- 
mont. 9.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  3.  New  York,  below  the 
high  lands,  and  that  part  of  New  Jersey  which  fur- 
nishes the  first  division  of  militia.  4.  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
which  furnislies  the  second  division  of  militia.  5. 
Ohio,  and  the  territories  of  Michigan  and  Indiaaa. 

.    The  division  of  the  south  comprises  four  departments. 

.  6.  Virginia,  North  Cardina,  and  the  district  of  Co- 
luiobia.     7*  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia.     8.  Loui- 

i,  siana,  and  the  Misnssippi  territory.  9*  Tensnessee, 
Kentucky,  and  the  territories  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

.  The  regiments  and  corps  are  distributed  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner:   in  the  northern  division;   for  the 

V   poflts  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  ten 

.   companies  of  the  regiment  of  light  artillery,  and  four 

j^  of  the  corps  of  artillery.  For  the  harbour  of  New 
York  and  its  dependencies;  four  companies  of  the 
corps  of  artillery.  For  Fort  Mifiin  and  its  dq>en- 
d^ieies ;  two  companies  of  the  corps  of  artillery.  For 
Fort  Mf  Henry  and  its  dependencies ;  two  companies 
of  the  corps  of  artillery.  For  Sackett's  hmrbour ;  a 
^mipany  of,  the  carps  of  artillery.    For  Plattsburgh  ^ 
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a  eompany  of  the  corps  of  artillerf*  For  l^Bigatt; 
s  company  of  the  corps  of  artillery.  Fmr  Fort  Warii* 
uigton»  on  the  Potomac ;  a  company  of  the  corps  e( 
artillery.  For  Detroit  and  its  dependencies;  tea 
eoiMpanies  of  infantry,  four  of  riflemen.  In  the 
dirision  of  the  muA  :  for  Norfolk  harbour  and  ki 
depoklencies ;  three  oomptaies  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. For  Forts  Johnson  and  HanptoOf  North  Cars* 
Una;  a  company  of  the  corps  of  artillery.  For  Charles- 
ton harbolu'  and  its  dependencies;  four  companies  of 
the  corps  of  artillery.  For  Savannah;  one  company 
of  the  cmrps  of  artillery.  For  Mobile;  a  company  of 
the  eorps  of  artillery.  For  Piaquemine ;  a  companj 
of  the  eorps  of  artillery.  For  Foits  St  Charles,  St 
John,  and  Petite  Coquilk;  three  companies  of  the 
corps  of  artillery.  For  Natchitoches ;  one  company 
of  the  corps  of  artillery,  two  of  riflemen.  For  St 
Louis  and  its  dependencies ;  ten  caqipanies  of  irnhm- 
try,  four  of  riflemen.  For  Chefuncti;  ten  oompftima 
of  artillery.  For  the  vicinity  of  Augusta  and  Greor- 
gia;  ten  companies  of  infantry. 

Pramotion.-^l.  Ori^mal  vacancies  are  supplied  by 
sthction;  those  which  are  aeeidental  by  seniority^  ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  cases.  IS.  Promotions  to  the 
rank  of  captain  is  made  r^mentally;  to  diat  of  field 
officers  appointments,  by  the  lin^,  the  li^t  artillery, 
dragoons,  artillery,  infantry,  and  riflemen,  being  k^ 
always  distinct.  Salutations  to  be  paid  by  the  ta^ops 
are  jMroportionate  to  the  office  or  situation ;  and  the 
highest  honomrs  are  due  to  the  poesident  and  vice* 
preaideat  of  the  United  States.    The  national  siiwte 
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is  eonfiNnnable  to  the  number  of  states  of  ^  the  union. 
The  president  of  the  United  States^  on  visiting  a  post, 
b  entitled  to  a  national  salnte.  The  tice-presideHt, 
the  ascrttary  of  war»  and  uajor-general,  on  theif  ar« 
rival «  to  a  fire  of  fifteen  guns«  l^e  brigadier  gm^ni, 
when  commanding  a  district,  to  fifteen  guns;  and  no 
tither  person  is  entitled  to  this  honour.  Foreign 
diips,  or  vessels  of  war,  are  saluted  in  return,  and  gun 
for  ^n.  No  public  armed  vessel,  under  the  rate  of 
a  IHgate,  is  entitled  to  a  salute.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
ther  daqr  ^  national  independence,  a  national  salute  is 
fired  lirom  all  the  military  posts  and  forts  of  the  United 
Statesf.  The  highest  calibre  fbr  salutes  is  a  twelve 
pounder. 

The  duties  df  adjutants-general  are  divided  under 
l3ie  following  heads.  1.  Distribution  of  orders.  S. 
Details  of  service.  S.  Instruction  of  the  troops  in 
the  nuknual  exercise  and  evolutions,  and  arranging 
them  when  brought  into  action.  4*  Direction  of  t^ 
mflitary  correspondence.  *  The  original  proceedii^ 
of  all  eourta-martial,  ordered  by  the  war  department, 
are  transmitted  to  that  department  by  the  judge  ad* 
Voe^to  ^  the  coturt.  t  The  duties  of  the  inspecum- 
general  are^  mustering  and  inspecting  troops  of  the 
Une,  and  militia  detachments  serving  with  them.  S. 
Selecting  places  of  encampment,  and  posting  guards. 
^  9.  SnperinteiidiBg  the  polico  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
march.  4.  Inspecting  parades.  5.  Making  h0 
jearly  confidenti^d  reports,  to  the  war  department,  of 

■■■ii'< ■  '  -■"■  '         J' ■  '  ' ■'* 

^  fth  My  if  1».  f  9l8t  December  IS14» 
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the  state  of  the  army,  by  division  or  detachmoit.  * 
The  duty  of  the  quarter-master-general  is  to  provide, 
1.  For  the  quartering  and  transporting  of  troops*  IL 
For  transporting  all  military  stores,  camp  equqiage, 
and  artillery.  3.  For  opening  and  repairing  roa^ 
.constructing  ^id  repairing  bridges,  &c.  4.  To  take 
.charge  of  the  distribution  of  all  clothing,  campequi- 
page,  &c.  5.  To  provide  and  distribute  forage  and 
fuel.  6.  To  provide  store-houses  for  provisions,  &a 
7*  To  make  half  yearly  returns,  to  the  secretary  at 
war,  of  all  horses  and  draft  oxen  in  the  public  service, 
&Ck  8.  To  make  and  transmit,  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  monthly  and  quarterly  accounts  of  the  depart- 
ments, agreeably  to  the  prescribed  forms.  9.  The 
senior  officer  is  to  account  for  all  monies  drawn  by 
him,  for  the  use  of  the  department,  within  any  military 
district.  Vo  purchases  are  to  be  made  except  of  the 
following  articles:  1.  Foi-age.  2.  Fuel.  3,  Straw 
for  soldiers'  bedding.  4.  Articles  of  stationary  for 
regimental  and  garrjson  service.  5.  Dragoon  aad 
artillery  horses,  and  horses,  oxen,  waggons,  carts,,  and 
jboats  for  the  transportation  of  baggage.  6.  Boards, 
planks,  nails,  and  other  materials  for  constructing  and 
repairing  barracks,  hospitals,  and  bridges,  t 

«  1st  May  1S13. 

f  The  distribution  of  quarters  is  as  follows  :  To  the  senior  offi. 
cer  at  a  post,  if  under  the  rank  of  field  officer,  a  room  and  kitchen. 
For  all  other  commissioned  officers,  one  room  for  every  two ;  and 
one  kitchen  to'  each  mess.  The  quarters  to  a  major-general  ans 
three  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  To  a  brigadier-general,  commissary* 
gencjral  of  ordnance,  phyfician,  and  surgeon-general,  eadi  two 
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For  a  horse  killed  in  battle  the  officer  is  allowed  200 
doUanu  *      A  general  commanding  a  separate  army 


rooms  and  a  kitchen.  To  every  other  ofBccf  having  the  rank  of 
tield  officer,  a  room  and  a  kitchen.  The  allowance  for  fuel  Is  a 
cord  a  month,  from  the  last  day  io  April  to  the  first  day  of  No* 
Tember  of  each  year^  for  each  kitchen ;  and  a  cord  and  a  half  per 
month  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  May,  for  each 
room  and  kitchen,  at  all  the  posts,  garrisons,  or  cantonments, 
within  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylfania* 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  To  a  majorrgeneral  the  monthly 
allowance  from  the  3ist  April  to  the  1st  of  Norember,  is  one 
cord,  and  from  this  date  to  the  SOth  of  April,  six  cords*  To  a 
brigadier-general,  commissary.geueral  of  ordnance,  physician,  and 
surgeon*general,  one  cord  for  the  first  term,  and  four  and  a  half 
for  the  second.  To  every  other  field  officer,  one  cord  for  the  first 
and  three  for  the  second  term.  The  allowance  of  forage  to  horses 
in  actual  service,  u  fourteen  pounds  of  hay  and  twelve  quarts  of 
oats,  or  eight  of  corn  (maize)  per  day.  A  major-general  is  en- 
titled to  draw  for  seven  horses;  brigadiers-general  for  ^ve;  colonels 
of  artillery  and  infantry,  for  four;  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors^ 
for  three,  &c«  One  truss  of  straw,  weighing  thirty-sii  pounds,  is 
allowed  for  every  two  men,  which  is  to  be  refreshed  with  eight 
pounds  every  sixteen  days,  and  renewed  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty- two  days.  Transportation. — Each  company,  or  detach- 
jnent  of  100  men,  is  allowed  one  four  horse  waggon  and  team,  for 
the  conveyance  of  baggage  and  camp  equipage.  To  officers  on 
distant  command,  the  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  two  doUars  for 
the  100  pounds  per  100  miles.  The  weight  allowed  to  each  is  as 
follows:  To  a  major-general,  1250  lbs.;  a  brigadier-general,  1000; 
a  colonel,  750 ;  a  lieutenant-colonel,  600 ;  a  major,  500 ;  an 
hospital  surgeon,  750;  a  captain,  400;  a  surgeon,  400;  a  subal- 
tern, SOO;  a  surgeon's  mate,  300;  cadet,  200.     In  lieu  of  the 

*  12th  May  179(^. 
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is  allowed  dottWe  ntieas ;  abo  (&•  Mmmaadkg  ofi* 
Mr  df  a  separate  peat,  afc  the  dien^atiaii  of  the  prai- 
4eBt»  *  Tlie  number  o£  private  servants  or  waitos 
is  prop<Ntioned  to  the  rank  of  the  peraon.  A  m^- 
gmeral  is  entitled  to  four;  a  brigadier-gan^id  to 
three;  a  eolonel  to  two;  officers  of  inferior  laak 
one  each,  t 

Ordnance  Depatiment. — There  are  tihree  principd 
laboratories  in  the  United  States,  with  ten  acres  d 
land  to  eaeh^  and  workshops  competent  to  the  accom- 
aHodation  of  f(Hrty  workmen^  with  barracks,  Bi9gaaane% 
and  store-houses.  X  The  oonnmssary-general  is  autbo- 
rized  to  engage  Workmen  for  five  years,  aad  fer  s 


transportation  of  baggage,  stage  hir*  fs  allowed  to  officers  ordered 
on  general  courts-martud,  temporary  commands,  or  on  oilier 
duties,  on  the  sea  board*  or  In  the  Atlaniic  States.  Oflken  wIm 
are  prisonert  of  war,  ara  allowed  fbr  transportation  of  bagg^age 
from  the  places  whene  they  are  paroled  to  their  respective  homesi 
tmless  transportation  is  provided  by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment. *  No  idlowance  of  extra  pay  is  made  to  officers  attending 
coarts-mardal,  eitiier  aa  members  or  tiritnesses,  when  the  court  li 
lleld  at  the  garrison  post,  or  eantonment^  to  which  the  oflleer  be« 
hn^  or  at  whiofr  he  may  be  on  forfoafb.  f  CitKens  wbo  attead 
coarts-martial  as  witnesses,  are  allowed  all  necessary  expences  oo 
Ae  road,  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day.  %  Of  stationary^ 
a  major-generaly  or  other  officer  commanding  a  ifistricty  is  affowed 
so  much  a^  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  pilbHe  du- 
ties. To  every  other  generaf  officer,  twenty-four  quires  of  paper 
yearly. 

'  d5th  August  ISI^  f  l^th  May  Vf^. 

tlstMaylSIS* 

«Slh  November  181S.  tadllaylSI4.  ( I«b  Maidi  18)4 


iftmter  tmtt  if  MeeMnoy.  He  b  oh«i^(8d  with  tke 
in^eedon  of  powder,  ^  dBstribittnm  of  ordnaace^ 
the  preMmrtien  and  safe  keeiMiig  ^  erdnance  $teiw» 
mmual  e^imates  end  returns  of  dotUeg^  *  The 
musket  and  aecoutrements  are  vahied  as  firilows :  The 
faoTWiet,  1  dollar  ^  eents ;  nonrod,  7^  cents  j  k)ok, 
3d.  25  c. )  stock,  1  d.  7^  e. ;  barrel,  4  d. ;  mounts 
ifig,  9  d. ;  stand  ef  arms  complete,  13  doBars.  Car-> 
touch  box,  belt,  and  bapfo&et  scabbardi  2  d.  50  c. ; 
gun  slii^,  15  c. }  brufiii  and  pridcer,  6  c ;  ball  screw, 
2i  c. ;  screw-^brrer,  ^  cents. 

11m  ti^ogn^ical  engineers  and  tfadr  assistants 
are  under  the  divecti<m  <rf  the  eonmiaiidiig  gsQ^ral^ 
who  gives  instructions  eoHceming  jkuu  and  surveys. 
H^e  hospital  and  medical  department  are  under  the 
direetion  id  the  phyncian  and  smfpson  general  t 

General  Regulations. — The  major-general  aj^poinike 
his  aids-de-camp ;  the  brigadier-general  his  brigade- 
major  and  aid-de-camp,  all  taken  from  the  line  of  the 
army.  The  aid-de-camp  of  a  major-general  cannot  be 
taken  from  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  captain.  Thai 
of  a  brigadier-general  is  taken  from  the  subalterns,  and 
not  moUe  than  one  from  a  regiment.  No  officer  era 
hold  two  staff  appointments  at  the  sane  time.  No 
surgeon  can  be  engaged  in  private  practice.  'No  offi- 
ear  can  be  the  agent  of  a  contractor.    No  forlough  is 

*  8e€  Laws  o#  1st  May   IglS)  ef  97th  ISIS4  of  2d 

May  ISU;  of  Mth  August  1814;  S6th  July  1814;  9tii  -^^ 
181S. 

t  3d  Msy  laU,  and  IGth  Jlily  -^-^ 
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given  dnring  a  campaign,  except  for  diaaUity,  tS 
which  a  certificate  must  be  exhibited  from  the  r^ 
mental  or  hospital  surgeon.  Any  commianoned  offi- 
cer of  the  army  who  shall  send  or  accept  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel,  or  who  does  not  immediately  arrest, 
and  bring  to  trial,  those  who  have  sent  or  accepted, 
or  who  are  about  to  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel,  is  dismissed  from  the  servioe  of  the  United 
States.^  The  militia  of  any  particular  state  or  ter- 
ritory may  recmve  arms,  accoutrements,  or  other  ord* 
nance  stores,  by  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
officer,  t  Controrersies  concerning  the  true  meaniog 
of  rules  and  n^ulations,  concerning  rank,  may  be  re* 
ferred,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army  or  post, 
to  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  board  of  officers,  instituted  by 
his  order,  t  Recruiting  r^ulations  were  established 
on  the  2d  May  1814. 

-P^^»  <S^-  of  the  Army. 

Bank  or  Grade.  Pay  per  Month.     Ratioiis. 

D. 

Major  general,  -  -  200        15percfay. 

Aid-de-camp  to  inajor-general,  in  addition  to 

pay,  &c.  as  a  subaltern  in  line,  24 

Brigadier.general,  -  104        12 

Aid-deocamp  tQ  brigadier-general,  in  addition 

to  pay,  &c.  as  a  subaltern,  •  20 

Adjutant  and  inspector-general,  rank  and  pay 

of  brigadier-general. 
Adjutant-general^  (rank  of  colonel,)  90  6 


•22d  May  1814. 

f  Act  of  Congress  of  the  23d  April  1808. 

X  28th  July  1814. 
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Inspector-general,  (rank  of  colonel,)  i 

Quartermaster-gieneral,    do.  j 

Assistant  adjutant-general,  (rank  of  major,) 

Assistant  inspector-general,  do. 

I>eputy  quartermaster-general,  do. 

Topographical  engineer, 

Assistant  do.  (rank  of  captain,)  "i 

Assistant  deputy  quartennaster-general,  do.  J 

J  udge-advocate, 

Cbaplain, 

Hospital  surgeon, 

Hospital  surgeon's  mate^ 
Post  surgeon, 

Hospital  steward. 
Ward  master. 

Colonel  of  ordnance, 
L,ieu  tenant-colonel  do. 

Major  do. 

Captain  do. 

First  lieutenant  do. 

Second  lieutenant  do. 

Third  lieutenant  do. 


75  €  per  day. 


60 


40 


50 

75 
40 
40 
$Q 
16 

go 

75 
60 
50 

3^ 

30 


6 

2 
30 
6 
5 
4 
3 
S 
3 
3 


Engineers,  Light  ArtiUery,  Infantry,  and  Bifkmen. 


Colonel, 

Lieutenant  colonel, 

Miyor,  -  "  • 

Captain,  -  -  - 

First  lieutenant, 

Second  lieutenant,  as  conductor  of  artillery, 

Third  lieutenant, 

Adjutant,  (regiment  and  battalion,) 

Quartermaster,  do. 

Paymaster,  do.  -  ■ 

Regimental  surgeon,  n 

Regimental  surgeon's  mstci 


75 
60 
60 
40 
30 
10 
25 
10 
10 
50 
45 
30 


6 
5 
4 
3 
3 


4 
3 
t 
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Puj  p«  MflBth. 

9 

8 
8 
7 
6 
10 
5 


Rttill «  Giide. 

Serjeant^major, 

Quartermaster-Serjeant^ 

Principal  musiciaD,  • 

Serjeant, 

Corporal, 

Musician, 

Artificer  of  light  artillery, 

Private, 

QuarUrmaster  GeneroTt  Department* 
Principal  waggoninastev,  -  40  8 

Assistant  do.  -  -  SSt  % 

Principal  forageHmaster,  -  40  S 

Assbtant  do.  *  *  30  S 

Principal  barrackfluistery  -  40  3 

Deputy  barrackikiastery  -  30  t 

Master-H^mourery  «•  •-  30  1^ 

Master  CterriageAiaker)  *  80  1^ 

Master  UacksmM,  -  •  30  ]| 

ArmoureTt  •  -^  l6  ]| 

Carriagemaker^  ^  •'-  l6  1| 

Blaclcsmkb^  -  -  18  1| 

Artificer,  -^  -  13  1 

Labourer^  ^  •  9  1 

Paymaster^general)  ^500  per  ansmin* 

Commisaary-general  of  purchases^  3000 

Deputy  commissary,  •  2000 

Assistant  commissary  of  issues^  1300 

Military  store-keeper,  salary  not  to  exceed  the 

pay  and  emoluments  of  a  captain  of  in£an- 

try. 
Apothecary  genietal,  -  1800 

Assistant  apothecary ,  the  pay  and  emoluments 

of  a  r^mental  surgeon's  mate. 

MQUary  Aq^demy. 
Pityfessor  of  natural  and  ej^perimental  philoscyjiiijri  tha  jpajf  88^ 

emoluments  of  lieutenant-cdonel  of  engiaeer8% 
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Anistiat^  io»  of  ctptiin. 

Professor  of  mathemmticsi  do.  of  major. 

Assistant,  do,  of  captain. 

Professor  of  eagineering,  do.  of  major. 

Assistant,  do.  of  captain. 

Teacher  of  French  language,  do. 

Teacher  of  dra^inf^  do. 

Master  of  the  sword,  26|  dollars  per  month,  $  rations  per  day» 

Cadet^  16  2 

UaUment  of  the  MtHtia  of  the  United  States^  taken  from  the  latest  B€lum$  ff 
the  States  end  Territories^  received  at  the  War  Departmnd* 


■ 

Totia.of 

G«iMral 

non-coAi-' 

StatMMidTerritori^ 

Date  of 
nmra. 

italL 

inteMiy. 

Mtaisrir. 

Doiooiii. 

RUtanoi. 

ottom, 
and  file. 

""^ 

New  Hsnopsuirey 

1813 

317 

21,507 

986 

2,093 

23,621 

24,908 

1816 

1,048 

«1,607 

SMI 

3,029 

64,895 

69,175 

Vermont, 

1809 

275 

18,298 

403 

1,282 

18,996 

80,259 

Rhode  Idtfid, 

1814 

130 

17,3B8 

121 

224 

7,824 

8,855 

Connectkot, 

1816 

398 

29 

16,878 

18,309 

New  York, 

1814 

1,512 

84  620 

4,618 

4,376 

89,380 

96,026 

New  Jersey, 

1816 

403 

32,413 

946 

1,964 

1,240 

36,051 

36,906 

PemuylYBnia, 

1812 

( 

•94,723 

246 

1,759 

2,686 

99,414 

Dekwaie, 

1813 

81 

7^81 

98 

147 

41 

'    7,116 

7.448 

Maryland, 

1811 

183 

30,964 

486 

1,386 

31,708 

32,189 

Virginia, 

1816 

782 

8,471 

86 

79,7» 

88,847 

North  Carolina, 

181^ 

327 

41,077 

1,813 

40,903 

43,817 

South  Carolina, 

1816 

186 

28,042 

1,244 

2,686 

1,044 

30,460 

32,202 

Georgia, 

1816 

326 

26,687 

186 

1,269 

114 

25,996 

27,480 

Kentucky, 

1816 

001 

46,774 

113 

604 

1,727 

47,179 

49,719 

Tenneane, 

1812 

93 

28,660 

441 

27.750 

89,193 

Ohio, 

1816 

698 

42,046 

206 

1,331 

2,663 

44,143 

46,832 

Louisiana, 

1816 

26 

8,741 

8,768 

District  6f  Cdambia, 

1812 

6 

2,173 

73 

2,176 

8,358 

Minissippi  Territory, 
Indiana  ditto. 

1812 

43 

4,940 

308 

4.997 

5,891 

1814 

44 

4,967 

4,692 

6,010 

Illinois  dUto, 

Xo  return. 

Missouri  ditto, 

1814 

20 

2,792 

2,647 

8,818 

' 

616,021 

748,606 

•  Register  of  Officers  and  Agents,  Civil,  Military^  and  Naval, 
in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  on  the  I3tb  of  September  1816« 
Washington,  p.  55. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Mairh 
11,  1816. 
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Comparairoe  Viem  of  the  Aggregate  Loss  of  the  Ammicmm 
British  Armies  in  tfte  several  Campaigns.  * 


Campaigns. 


Of  1812,  ending  witli 

the  noond  battle  at 

PreMfatown» 
Of  1813,  ending  with 

thebiMtfe  at  Wil- 

liamsbi^g* 
Of  1814,  and  to  the 

endof^war^ 


JtmcHctMix 


495 

422 
505 


11 

Ji 


367 

980 


1422(9044 


862 


1388 
169112196 


>4446 


126 
33(7 


92Sd374438 


55514867(9715 


1160  2564 
170  2713 


BriHtiL 


280 


461 


11 


380 
1067 


1359 
2068139466224 


:2809>5303'8183< 


660 


I 


657 


251<2934'lI,75H 


«  Niles's  Weekly  Regirter,  Vol.  :^.  p.  156- 
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CHAPTER  XLV- 


Of  THE  KAVT  DEPAftTttBHT. 


Thb  American  nary  owed  ite  birth  to  the  dapt^ 
tions  committed  by  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  commeiee 
of  the  United  States*  Its  first  success  was  gained  in 
1805,  m  the  bombardment  of  TripoU. 

By  the  peace  establishment  of  1801^  the  number  of 
naval  captains  was  reduced  to  nine  ;  the  rest  were  m- 
vited  to  retire  from  public  service^  with  an  allowance 
of  four  mon^'extoapay*    The  puUic  vessela  not  em- 
ployed were  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  convenient  ports^ 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  autbori^d 
to  sell  those  of  which  the  lepair  would  not  be  profit- 
aUe«    In  the  year  1800,  there  were  forty-two  vessels 
of  every  description,  carrying  970  guns ;  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  number  was  reduced  to  twenty,  carrying 
in  all  600  guns  ;  in  1807f  it  was  increased  to  ninety 
vessels. 

In  1806  and  1807f  a  number  of  gun-boats  was  built 
and  eqmpped  for  Uie  protection  of  the  coast  and  har- 
bours. In  1809,  the  marine  corps  was  formed,  md 
privates  were  enlisted  for  the  term  of  five  years.  In 
1812,  Ae  subject  of  a  naval  system  of  defaice  was  dis- 
cussed by  eongiess }  and^  in  conseqiience  of  the  rsso- 

10 
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lutions  then  adopted,  all  the  frigates  were  equipped 
aad  put  into  actual  service,  and  the  gun^boats  w^r? 
diatributed  in  the  harbours  of  the  maritime  frontjert 
In  1814,  laws  were  passed  to  construct,  under  thf 
presid^t's  dii*ection,  four  seventy-four  gim  ships,  six 
forty-fours,  a  like  numb^  of  sloops  of  war,  and  ifty 
barges,  for  the  de&nce  osf  the  ports  and  harbour^ }  and 
armed  vessels  for  the  service  on  the  lakes*  More  than 
tbr^e  millions  of  dollars  were  voted  for  this  purpose^ 
besides  a  hundred  thousand  for  the  construction  of  a 
dock-yard,  or  great  naval  establishment,  on  the  right 
bank  o^  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  just  above  the 
I^gh  lauds,  which  form  a  natural  defence* 

By  another  law,  500,000  dollars  were  ai^propriat^ 
fpr  th^  construction  of  floating  batteries,  and  ^0,00Q 
fpr  the  purchase  of  hulks  to  be  sunk  in  diflEbent  hai^ 
hours  for  their  better  security. 

Tbo  government,  at  this  period,  availed  itself  of  the 
newly  discovered  invention  of  the  steam^gate^  which 
will  probably  form  an  ^ra  in  the  history  of  warlike 
cf^ratiops,  as  it  may  enable  a  nation,  with  small  rni^ 
ritime  resources,  to  resist  the  most  powerful  naval  foief  • 
ThisimipeQs^  battery,  constructed  under  the  direction 
qf  the  late  M?  Fulton,  was  launched  at  New  York  in  tlie 
nBm^tii  «f  Ortob^r  1814.  It  weaaw^  145  ^t  w 
4eGk>  with  ^^  fipet  in  breadth  of  beitm,  vad  dvawa  only 
eight  fe.§t;  w^ter.  The  ma0hin«ry  by  which  it  BMvoi 
h^pHward  or  forward  is  placcid  in  the  centre,  aiid  is  «q 
A^imded  by  <i  9ide  of  fA%  feet  in  thieknqsP)  that  it  nm^ 
Aot  he  iiQHred  by  the  epe»y's  9hot ;  while,  by  mewi 
of  tubes  whicli  vomit  forth  veiwa^p  of  boilillg  W^ler^ 
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and  sharp-e^ed  instruments  moving  along  its  sides  ii 
contrary  directions,  the  vessel  bids  defiance  to  die  oni* 
rage  of  the  boldest  boarders,  and  is  considered  by  good 
judges  as  impregnable. 

At  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  in  June 
18 IS,  the  whole  naval  force  consisted  of  seven  fHgat^s, 
m  few  sloops  of  war,  and  other  smaller  vessels.  In  May 
1 8 1 S,  the  American  navy  consisted  of  nine  frigates,  csrrj^ 
ing  from  thirty-six  to  forty-four  guns ;  three  ships,  one 
block-^hip,  four  brigs,  four  schooners,  one  yacht,  four 
hired  schooners,  two  block-sloops,  twelve  barges,  and 
1 60  gun-boats,  besides  the  vessels  for  the  service  cm 
the  lakes  ;  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  ship,  a  brig,  and  ten 
schooners,  a  bomb  and  a  twenty-four  gun  ship  on  the 
stocks ;  on  Lake  Erie,  three  sloops,  four  gun-boats^ 
and  two  sloops  of  war  building.  The  English  squa- 
dron captured  on  Lake  Erie  was  purchased  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  sum  of  ^5,00(>  dollars,  which  was 
distributed  as  prize-money  among  the  captors. 

The  American  navy,  in  January  1815,  consisted  rf 
twenty-eight  ships  of  war,  from  ten  to  seventy-foor 
guns,  of  which  seven  were  captured  from  the  enemy. 
The  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario  consisted  of  nineteen 
vessels,  from  one  to  forty-four  guns,  of  which  two 
were  captured  from  the  English.  On  Lake  Erie  there 
were  twelve  vessels,  from  one  to  eighteen  guns,  five 
of  which  were  captured  in  one  engagement.  Oa 
Lake  Champlain  there  were  ten  vessels,  from  eight  to 
twenty-four  guns,  four  of  which  were  also  taken  from 
the  English.  The  whole  number  of  barges  and  scho(H)< 
ers  9« ;  that  of  gun-boats  122. 
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On  the  29th  of  April  1816,  the  American  congress 
▼oted  a  million  of  dollars  a-year,  during  eight  years, 
for  the  construction  of  nine  ships,  not  to  carry  less  than 
seventy-four  guns  each  ;  twelve  not  to  carry  less  than 
forty-four  each,  including  a  seventy-four,  and  three 
forty-four  gun  ships,  by  the  act  of  January  1813  ;  to- 
gether with  three  steam-batteries  for  the  defence  of 
the  ports  and  harbours. 

.Ea^pence  qf  Naval  Construction. — The  original  cost 
of  the  American  frigates  is  from  70^000  to  220,000 
dollars  ;  the  annual  ei^pence  of  each  from  81,000  to 
1  lOtOOO  dollars  ;  the  expence  of  building  a  seventy- 
four  gun  ship  is  estimated  at  333,000  dollars ;  that  is, 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  ton  for  labour,  and 
QQ5  yvhen  complete.  The  annual  expence  is  esti- 
mated at  S0S,1 10  dollars ;  large  frigates  from  forty  to 
forty-five  dollars  per  ton  for  labour,  and  210  when 
completely  equipped }  the  annual  expence  1 10,000  dol- 
lars. 

The  frigate  United  States,  of  1444  tons,  built  at 
Philadelphia,  cost  for  labour  83,701  dollars ;  the  Con-^ 
stitutionf  of  equal  size,  built  at  Boston,  cost  110^7^9 
dollars  }  and  the  labour  expences  of  the  Constellation 
frigate,  of  1145  tons,  built  at  Baltimore,  amounted  to 
112,774  dollars. 

A  plan  of  defence,  by  means  of  submarine  explo- 
sion, was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  Fulton,  who  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  machine  known  by  the  name 
of  torpedo,  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  The  se^ 
nate  granted  the  sum  of  5000  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  ejcperiments.    His  estimate  for  an  n^sbihr 
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lishiaeiit  in  the  moat  imparttmt  amd  TuloeiiU^  fuU 
of  tbe  coast  is  aa  foUox^a : 

.6^0  Boats,  at  336  dollars,  ..  218,400  dollars. 

1400  Anchoring  torpedoes,  at  84>  1 17>600 

1300  Clockwork  ^^rpedbes,  at  150,  19^,000 

531,000 

Naval  Legislation.^'—SevevBi  acts  weie  passed  fton 
the  year  1797  to  1800  for  the  better  govemment  of  die 
navy.  The  secretary  is  directed,  like  the  aecretaries  of 
the  other  departments,  to  lay  before  congress  an  annuil 
statement  of  all  the  contracts  made  in  his  departiDeit 
during  the  preceding  year,  to  report  on  the  state  of  ^ 


f  The  court  of  vice-adnir^lty  io  the  cf^ionies,  before  the  »fo- 
lution,  exercised  three  sorts  of  ji^risdiction  :  1.  Iq  relation  to  mi- 
ritime  causes.  2.  To  prizes  taken  in  time  of  war.  3.  In  cases  d 
forfeitures  or  penalties  incurred  by  the  breach  of  any  act  of  PW* 
liament  relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  coIobk^ 
The  ioforraer  or  prosecqtorhad  th^  election  of  proceeding  eitbain 
the  court  of  record  within  the  juri^dicttoa  of  wbiph  the  offeocewas 
pommitted,  or  in  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  for  the  recoveiy  ^ 
the  penalties  and  forfeitures.  In  maritime  causes,  the  practice  of 
this  court  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  high  court  of  admindty  Hi 
England,  and  the  manual  of  the  practitioners  was  Clerke's  iVi^ 
Admiralitatis.  An  appeal  lay  to  the  high  court  of  ndgiirsl^  '^ 
England,  and  might  ulso  be  l^ot^t  MifW  the  ^ng  in  council) 
or  Commissioners  of  appeals  appointed  upder  the  great  seal  for  this 
purpose.  To  determine  whether  the  p apture  be  a  lawful  priwi  ^^ 
courts  were  supposed  to  be  guided  by  existing  treaties^  and  the  ma* 
ritime  la\f  of  nations  immemoriaUy  received^  ^ 

"  Stokes's  Constitution  of  the  British  Colonies,  tx>ndon,  1783^  p»  82$.  Alt0 
Blackstone's  Comm.  60.  .  i 
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rvBLVj^  and  on  tlie  improVMiints  of  which  he  m&y  think 
it  susceptible. 

A  vessel  captured  from  the  enemy  by  an* American 
vessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force,  entitles  the  captors  to 
tlie  prize ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  latter  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  former,  the  prize  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  capturing  officers  and 
men.      The  recapture  of  American  private  armed 
vessels  or  goods  fVoiA  an  enemy  entitles  a  public  ves- 
sel to  tak  eighth  part,  and  a  private  vessel  to  a  sixth, 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  afler  the  deduc- 
tion of  imposts  and  public  duties  ;'the  remainder  of  the 
property  is  restored  to  the  owners.     The  recapture  of 
an  unarmed  vessel,  or  goods  on  board,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  entitles  a  public  vessel  to  a  twelfth,  and 
a  private»vessel  to  one-fifth,  of  the  true  value.     The 
recapture  of  a  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
or  goods  on  board,  entitles  a  public  vessel  to  a  fourth, 
and  a  private  vessel  to  one-half,  of  the  value.     The 
amount  of  salvage  is  paid  out  of  the  treasury.    Alien 
friends  have  a  claim  to  salvage  &n  recaptured  property. 
All  prizes  are  sold  by  auction  by  the  marshal  of  tfale 
district  to  the  ports   of  which  they  are  conducted, 
within  thie  space  of  sixty  days  after  the  act  of  con- 
deiifinatioli. 

A  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  is  ^aht^d  fot*  each  p6r- 
ton  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  at  the  comm^^ncemeilt 
of  an  engagement,  which  shiall  be  sunk  or  destroyed 
by  any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
The  widows  or  children  of  officers  of  the  navy  or  ma- 
rines killed  in  the  service,  or  dying  of  wounds,  are  en- 
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tilled  to  the  half.pay  of  the  deceased  for  the  sjiace 
of  five  yeai-s.  The  officers  and  seamen  of  revenue 
cutters  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  dischai^  of  thar 
duty,  are  entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  navy  penskn 
list. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  <^  war  in  Juie 
1812,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  issued,  and 
a  bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  o£Pered  for  every  per- 
son brought  to  port  from  on  board  of  an  eneaiy's  am- 
ed  ship  or  vessd  of  equal  or  inferior  force»  burned, 
sunk,  or  destroyed  by  a  private  armed  vessel   of  the 
United  States.     This  bounty  was  afterwards  increased 
to  the  sum  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  each  prisoner.    By 
an  act  of  August  1813,  a  deduction  of  thirty-three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  the  amount  of  duties 
payable  on  prize  goods  captured  by  the  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States.     A  bounty  of  one-half 
the  vcdue  of  an  armed  vessel  of  the  enemy  in  allowed 
for  her  destruction  by  torpedoes,   or   in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  armed  or  commissioned  vessels  of 
the  United  States.     Cartels  and  flags  of  truce  are  ex- 
cepted. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  board,  styled  Cemmission- 
ers  of  Navy  Hospitals,  hospitals  with  funds  are  estab* 
lished  in  different  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.  *  In  some  places 
they  are  boarded  in  private  houses.     The  expence^ 

*  See  Law  of  Congress  of  the  26th  February  ISl  1 ;  and  an  ex- 
cellent Treatise  on  ihe  Organization  and  Government  of  Marine 
Hospitals,  by  W.  P,  C.  BartoD,  A.M.  M.  O.  W.  Philadelphia,  1  vol 
in  8vo.  1S14. 
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'Whether  in  the  hospitals  or  private  houses,  yaries  from 
tlii-ee  to  seven  dollars  pei*  week.  From  the  pay  of 
each  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  twenty  dents  are  de- 
ducted for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  disabled  seamen. 
A  like  deduction  is  made  from  each  seaman's  pay  in 
the  merchant  service  for  the  same  purpose.  The  es- 
timate of  the  expenditure  for  marine  hospital  estab* 
lisbmentd  for.l8l4  amounted  to  53,^96  dollars.    Sick 

foreign  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  public  hospitals 

on  the  application  of  the  master,  subject  to  the  charge 

of  seventy-five  eents  per  day. 

The  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers  in  the  navy  of 

the  Unit^  Stat^  is  as  follows : 


DoIIan. 

Radons. 

Comttaading  oflker,  per  months 

100 

•Ifl  per  day. 

Captain  oi  52»  or  more  guns, 

100 

8 

Commanders  of  ships  of  20,  and  less 

than  32  guns, 

75 

6 

Masters  commandant, 

60 

5 

Lieutenants  commanding,            ^ 

50 

5 

LiautenaDtSi 

40 

S 

Commanders  of  galleys, 

40 

3 

Sailing  master^ 

40 

2 

Surgeons,  f             -              - 

50 

2 

Surgeons*  matei,             • 

30 

2 

Purser, 

40 

2 

Boatswain, 

20 

2 

*  Whenever  an  officer  is  employed  in  the  command  of  a  squa- 
dron on  separate  service,  he  has  a  double  allowance  of  rations  dur- 
ing the  command,  except  the  commanding  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
has  no  more  than  sixteen  rations  per  day. 

.  t  The  number  of  surgeons  in  the  year  1814  was  forty-one, 

that  of  fwegeons*  mates  forty-four. 


1 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Odbn. 

Ritiodi. 

Gunner^ 

• 

20 

2  per  da> 

iSail  maker, 

- 

20 

2 

Carpenter, 

- 

20 

2 

Mi(Hfci|nt)Hii,             • 

- 

19 

2 

Mast«ir'g  mftte, 

- 

to 

Gtptain's  derk, 

* 

S5 

Boatswain's  fiiate, 

- 

19 

Cockswaia, 

. 

18 

Yeoinan  of  gun-room, 

. 

18 

Qu^er  guoner, 

- 

18 

Carpenter's  mate, 

. 

1^ 

Armourer, 

. 

18 

Cooper^ 

• 

18 

Master  at  arms. 

• 

18 

Cook, 

- 

18 

The  pay  of  seamen  in  the  navy  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  merchant  service.  Snce  the  year  1800,  the 
amount  has  varied  from  ten  to  seventeen  dollars  per 
month. 

Toy  of  Officers  qfthe  Marine  Corps. 

DoOan*     RatkNMu 
Lieutenant-colonel,  per  month, 
Captains, 
First  lieuten«nts, 
Second  lieutet£ant8, 
Marines,  six  dollars  per  month. 

None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
of  colour,  natives  of  the  country,  are  to  be  employed  as 
aeamen  after  the  war.  Naturalized  citizens  are  not  to 
be  received  on  board  of  the  private  or  puUic  vessels 
after  this  period,  unless  they  produce  to  the  cosi« 


75 

12  per  day.* 

40 

8 

SO 

3 

25 

9 

*  Six  of  these  rations  are  granted  ti^  hito  as  commandant. 


mander  of  pubtie  ships,  or  tb«  coUe)6td)r  ^f  bbslomi^ 
authentic  certificates  ef  naturitti2atk)h  \  tind  by  tht  rt^ 
solution  of  congress  rf  the  87th  Aprft  1816,  thejr 
must  declare  where  they  were  bom,  or  from  wlttft  fc* 
reign  land  they  came. 

Ea^pences  f^f  the  Naval  Department  Jrom  the  year 
1800  to  1815. 


DoIlAn. 

DoIlaTS. 

1800, 

3,448,716 

1808, 

l,SS4,06>r 

1801, 

2,111,424 

1809, 

2,427,758 

]Sd2, 

915,561 

1810, 

1,654,24* 

ISOS, 

1,215,^0 

1811, 

1,965,566 

lS64f, 

1,189,832 

1812, 

i5,959,i«5 

1805, 

1,597,500 

1818, 

6^466,600 

1806, 

1,649,641 

I8I4, 

7^11,296 

1807, 

1,722,664 

1815, 

2,950,000 

The  secretary  of  the  naval  dep&itment  ha33  a  salaSry 
of  4500  dollars.  In  1812,  there  were  twielvte  cki-fe  ; 
since  that  period  the  number  has  been  increased.  In 
the  office  of  the  secretary  therfe  ai^  five  clerks  j  the 
chief  with  a  salary  of  ^000  dollars^  the  others  have 
itom  800  to  1300  dollars.  Ia  the  natj^  commissioners' 
office  thlei^e  are  three  cotnmissioners,  each  iVith  a  s^ 
kry  of  ^300  dollars  ;  the  secretary  to  llhis  boai'd  has 
fiOOO,  and  three  clerks  1000  doUars  e*h.  The  ac- 
^ountanH  of  the  naivy  hais  a  salary  of  &dQO.  In  this 
office  thiere  are  thirteen  derks,  with  salaries  fnm  800 
to  1600  dollars* 

The  following  tables,  extracted  from  NSes^i  Weekly 
l^egistei^,  contains  some  curious  particulars  req>ec£iiig 
the  principal  naval  battles  between  Am^fidttSi  wlsA  BiU 
tish,  and  the  ships  lost  on  eaeh  side. 
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UNITED  STATE0. 


Statement  of  Naval  Battles  between  the  Amerkam 
British,  Jrom  1812  /o  1815,  with  the  Place  of  Acim, 
tfie  Force  of  the  Ships^  and  Partkulars  qf  tlie  Lm  m 
each  side* 


1 

^ 

AMI'IUCAK. 

1 

2 

5 

AcfiOft  ^tvem 

4 

1 

hi.  M. 

Commander^*  Nam^ 

1 

II 

if 

1 
1 

Amtriosi, 

BriLiab. 

1  Ij^tx  dmi  Alert. 

4kij^.  I5.iei£. 

J    a 

Capt.  Pofii^r, 

5^ 

46 

i,5.^f 

KCiiOfilinaioii     iiudl 

—  1^ 

0  30 

Capt  HMir. 

44 

S4 

m:« 

4M 

3  Wwp  and  FVolir- 

Oct.  ja 

0  4^ 

Capl.  Jone«. 

IS 

20 

536 

i»i 

%  United    ^ratea    md  \ 

^  35< 

i    JO 

Com.  Decatur. 

u 

M 

40C 

5  CuOnlittltlDll  an4  JjlVd, 

l>ec.  t9. 

L   4i 

Cum.  Batnbrtdfie. 

44 

54 

1,3>I 

*;* 

fi  Hnrf^f*  and  Kpatrork. 

tb.  24.1813. 

0   li 

CipL  Lawr^pci'. 

IS 

20 

(,00 

IJJ 

7  ait^iptate4P  iShan-  } 

J«iie  t. 

a  16 

C-ipl.  Lawreoce. 

3€ 

48 

M63 

J4C 

e  Dec4ti]r  joifl  DoEumfcd^ 

iUEt.  5. 

I     0 

Cipt  Dhon. 

7 

^ 

i^^ 

9  ^';[iw  au>^  PdicHU. 

Vii^.  14. 

0  43 

Uput,  Alien. 

IS 

20 

456 

1% 

10  t:iii'rpm4'  anfi  Boxpi* 

Seiit,  5* 

0  46 

Uent.  BtirrowA, 

14 

16 

lit 

11  \rufriciiu  and  BiUualil 

Sept  la 

S      0 

Com.  Perry< 

54 

j5B 

Mar.  22. 1814. 

t  30 

Cupt.  Porter- 

Ji 

40 

i,3.sa 

IN 

la  t*ieiw:  Tk  wui  Eperviff. 

April  K?. 

11  43 

C  ipt.  Warrii  gloo. 

\\i 

2? 

61B 

iwi 

1  ;  W^i&p  and  Reiuif  ei^r. 

luneSS. 

t>  ly 

C»pt.  BlaWili-v, 

LIS 

^ 

f.5« 

tJti 

I*  Wabp  doJ    %V0D, 

S-pl.  I* 

0  4j 

Cap(»  Kbkeley, 

IS 

22 

059 

iC  Aiii^rictiii  fk^id  British 

squadrons  on  Lake  - 
13buiiplmn. 

—  lU 

2  2CJ 

Com.  Maedonoogb. 

86 

2,023 

sft 

irGeB.  ArmsUoD^  pri- 

vateer and  boats  of  - 

—  2^. 

0  40 

Capt  Reid. 

9 

96 

m 

tt  Britisb  s^nadroiu 
lb  Five  gun-boats  nnd  46 

baiges  of  a  Britiati  - 

Dec  14. 

3    0 

fii  ut,  Jones. 

23 

W 

squadron. 

l9Pre8i.1ent   and    Bri. 
tish  squadron. 

JdD.  15.  1815. 

4  30 

bom.  DecaCur. 

44 

53 

M( 

20  Constitution,  {[y^',^ 

Feb.  20. 

0  50 

Capt.  Stewart 

44 

d2 

1,408 

4(N 

21  Cfiassear  aod  St  Law-  ; 
rence.                      5 

—  26. 

0  14 

Capt.  Boyle. 

12 

144 

89 

¥8  H  >rn<;t  and  Peninrio. 

.Har.SS, 

0  22 

Capt.  Biddle. 

18 

20 

600 

29  Sarataga  an 

1 

dMoigiaaa. 

Capt.  Wbastar. 

4 

36 

uc 
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BRITISH. 


Comnumder*s  Name- 


Lou. 


10 


1^    58    65 


21    96 


180 


Capt-  Laughanie. 

Cspt.  Dacres. 

Capt.  Whinyates. 

Capt.  Cardeo. 

Capt.  Lambert 
Capt.  Piake. 

Capt.  Broke. 

Capt.  Barette. 

Capt.  Maples. 
Capt.  Blytbe. 

125  Capl.  Barclay. 


«55 


110 


Com.  Htlyar. 

Capt.  Wales. 
Capt.  Manuen. 
I  Capt.  Arbttthnot 

Com- Downie. 


g  Capt  Uoyd. 
185  ^'«P'^  Lockyer. 


19  26   dr    375   40o|Capt  Hays. 


,|f  Capt  Falcon.   ) 
15  \ Capt  Douglas.) 

lagUeot  Oordoik 

islcapt.'  Dickfiosoii. 

lojcapt 1 


■swuii 


16 


174911 


2f 
49 

49 

20 

55 

16 

21 
18 

65 


18 
19 


94 


42 


54 
21 

15 

21 
18 


584 


1,210 
5*4 

1,226 

192 

548 
306 


1826 

576 
408 


1,950 


1,364 

197 

612 
162 


J50 

135 

350 

400 
139 

J96 

8P 

150 
130 

450 

500 

128 
118 

1,050 
400 

1,200 


536 

158 
50 


64 

40 

6^ 

101 
35 

5m 

47 

14 

94 

10 
15 

4y 
-^^ 

110 

in< 

100 

1. 

4: 


150 

287 

105 

312 

34( 
134 

75 

110 

32(» 


113 
95 


367 


.K) 


U 


2b    \iy    l->8 


6  .4£r 


■6)^  4ud;(2929 


150 
S50 

135 

350 

4(H1 
139 

84 

8fl 

«0 
.30 

45C 

1.1 

128 

118 

44 

50G 

173 

4.*0 

32 
336 

75 


50 


4681 


4S8 
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List  qfBriHsk  National  Vessels  captured  during  Uie 

War. 


Names. 

1 

By  whom. 

* 

1 

Gtrcrrfew, 

49 

The  Constitution, 

54 

Macedonian, 

49 

United  States, 

54 

JdVft, 

49 

Constitution, 

54 

TkeRrieFket. 

Dietfolt, 

StueenClArlotte, 
Lkd^  Prevoftt, 
Hunter, 
Little  Belt^ 

191 
17 
13 
10 
3 

63 

By  the  fleet  under  the 
command   of  Com.   • 
Peny, 

54 

Chippewa, 

^    iJ 

Chani^h  Fleet 

i 

• 

Confiabce, 

iPl 

* 

Linnety 
Chub, 

J6 

It 

By  the  fleet  underCom. 

Finch, 

11    ' 

95 

<      Macdonough,  carry-  \ 

86 

Gun  b6ats,  not  caphir 

•• 

ing 

ed, 

18, 

New  Frigate, 

40 

Destroyed  at  YorL 

Alert, 

86 

By  the  Essex, 

46 

Fi^Hc^ 

22 

Wasp, 

^0 

B6xer, 

18 

Enterprise, 

16 

P^dcoiit, 

20 

Hornet, 

20 

Epervfer, 

,    20 

Peacock, 

22 

ReinHiier, 
Avon, 

20 
,    19 

|wasp, 

22 

Penguin, 

21 

Hornef, 

20 

Hbrm^s, 

\    28 

Destroyed  at  Mobile. 

Cyane^ 
Levant, 

34 
21 

i  By  the  Constitution, 

54 

Do/ninica, 

t6 

Decatur  privateer. 

7 

Highflyer, 

4 

By  the  PresiAenl, 

Ldura, 

14 

Diligent  prirateer. 

10 

8t  Lk\^n<^e, 

15 

Chasseur  prtvatteer, 

12 

PJctou; 

10 

Gorfstitution. 

B0,Uh6u, 

8 

Perry  privatirer, 

6 

Towniend, 

9 

Tom  privateer, 

10 

£tlktl, 

10 

tAndrdte, 

4 

^yren  privateer. 
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Names. 


9ywhfm» 


Morgiana, 
Lapwing, 

On  Lake  Ontario* 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Melville, 
Julia, 
Growler, 
Caledonia, 
Nancy, 
Whiting, 

Prince  Adolphus,  \ 

Prii;iCfS$  Amelia^ 
Express, 
Mary  Ann, 

Ann, 

Manchester, 

Little  Catharine, 

Princess  Elizabeth, 
Same  name. 

Lady  Mary  Pelham, 

Wiudsor  Castle, 

Svallow, 

Buke  of  Montrose, 

Nocton,  J 

And  from  5  to  8  other  1 
small  vessels  carrying  > 
about,  J 


1 8  Saratoga  priv«iteer, 
10  Fox  privateer, 


14 
14 

3 
8 


1^ 


Com.  Cbauncey. 
(^  Several  gunboats  not 
noticed* 


6  On  Lake  Erie. 


\pi26 


On  Lake  Huron. 

Gov.  Al^Kean  privateer, 
i^ossie  privateeft 
Anaconda  privateer. 
Gov.  Tompkins  privateer. 

>  York  town  privateer. 

Herald  privateer. 
Harpy  privateer. 
America  privateer. 
Kemp  privateer. 
Roger  privateer. 
President  frigate. 
Do. 
Ess^x  frigate. 


40 


328 


Recapitulation* 
•British  national  vessels  captured,  -  td 

Carrying,  in  all,  (the  deduction  of  18  guns  being  made  for  the 
gun-boats  which  escaped  on  Champlain,  but  put  into  the 
table  to  show  the  relative  force  of  the  two  squadrons,  the 
gun-boats  being  also  estimated  in  our  aggregate,)  guns,         910 


^  These  were  chiefly  packets  carrying  eight  or  ten  guns, 
privateers  would  average  about  the  same.^ 


The 


430  UKTTED  STAT£8«  • 

In  those  cases  where  the  force  of  the  conteBding  parties  is  cef^ 

tainlj  known,  it  appears^  in  the  aggregate^  that 

The  British  fought  6l  5  gads. 

Americans,  599 

General  balance  in  favour  of  the  British,        16 
But  the  difference  between  the  Essex,  46f  and  the  Alert,  2^, 
being  deducted,  for  the  affair  between  them  does  not    de- 
serve the  name  of  a  battle,  •  •  M 

And  the  real  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  35 

Statement  of  Bntish  Merchant  Vessels  captured  by 
the  PubUc  and  Private  Armed  Vessels  of  the  UniU 
ed  States. 

Gons. 

346  ships,  of  which  about  350  were  armed|  carrying  from  G 

to  26  guns,  averaged  at  10  guns»  -  2,600 

610  brigs,  about  300  of  which  were  armed  with  from  six  to 

13  guns,  averaged  at  8  guns,  *  3,400 

S>V>  schooners,  of  which  about  100  were  armed  with  from  3 

to  10  guns,  averaged  at  6  guns,  •  600 

135  sloops,  few  armed,  not  counted. 

1,610  5,500 

Besides  these,  we  captured  about  760  other  ressels,  which 
were  recaptured,  carrying,  in  the  whole,  •         2,500 

Probable  amount,  guns,  •  8|0Qi 


.ijk- 
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Ijist  qf  American  National  Vessels  captured  or  dei» 
stroyed  during  the  War. 


Names. 

5 

By  whom. 

i 
0 

)?residcnt. 

54 

A  squuoioiif 

Chesapeake, 

48 

Shannon, 

53 

Essex, 

46 

V>hcBbe  and  Cherub, 

81 

Wasp. 

20 

Puictiers  74. 

Frolic, 

22 

Orpheus  38. 

Argus, 

20 

Pelican, 

21 

Syren, 

18 

Medway  74. 

Rattlesnake, 

16 

Leander  50. 

Viper, 

14 

Vixen, 

14 

Southampton  32. 

Nautilus, 

14 

A  squadron. 

Asp, 

S 

Boats  in  Chesapeake. 

Eagle,     Growler,    Julia, ^ 

C    Various — on    Cbam-^ 

Scorpion,  Tygress,  and> 

28 

<      plain,  Erie,  Huron,  > 

U  other  small  vesseb,     3 

f      and  Ontario.           ) 

5  gun-boats. 

23 

Boats  in  Lake  Borgne, 

42 

Caroline, 

10 

350 

Battery  at  N.  Orleans. 

Recapitulatian* 
American  government  vessels  captured,  -  25 

Carrying  in  all,  .  -  350  gunt» 

From  those  cases  where  the  force  of  the  pontending  parties  is  cerr 
lainly  known,  these  aggregates  appear — 

The  British  fought,  -  197  guns« 

Americans,  •  -  142 


In  favour  of  the  British,  •  55 

General  Recapitulation. 

American  national  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 

British,  -  -  850  guns. 

Essex  44 54  (^««^«>y«<*  »*  Washington  city,  to 

.      a'  4o no  \     prevent  them  from  fallmg  into 

Argus,  18 22^     the  eaem/f  hands,  76 


43^ 


UNiTBQ  STAI1E9* 


Wasp,  18 22,  Ic^t,  .  -  22 

2  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario,  lost,  •  \6 


Gsaiid  total, 


492 


State  qfthe  American  Nacjf  V^  IS17,  from  the  Qfficud 

A£COUMt^. 


'  wiwa 

built  or 

c^torod. 


Kaoies  and  Foice. 


When  built. 


State  and  comUtwB. 


Iiylepfndence 

Fsanklin 

Washington 

Chipperva 

JVpto  Orleans 

Plattshurg 

CpnstHution 

Guerriere 

Jifva 

Upited  States 

Superior 

Constellation 

Congress 

Macedonian 
Mohawk 

Confiance 

General  Pike 

Saratoga 

Cyanne 

Lawrence 

Detroit 

Erie 

Hornet 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Madison 

Oneida 

Niagara 

Ontario 

Peacock 


1814 
1815 
1816 


74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

44     179? 

44     1814 

44 

44 

44 

S6 

36 

36 

32 

32 

24 

24 

24 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

J^     1813 


1797 

1797 

1812 

1814 

c.  1814 

1813 


C.1815 
1813 


-1815 


18 
18 


1809 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Portsmouth, 
Basket's  Harbour, 


In  good  order 
In  service 

On  the  stocks 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
Sacket'^  Harbour, 
Baltimore, 
Ports-  N.  H. 
tlngland, 
Sacket's  Harbour, 


Vergennes, 


Erie, 
Baltimore, 


Saqk^t*^  Harbour, 


Erie, 
Baltimore, 


Hull  in  good  order 
In  service 
K^uiring  repaiis 
In  service 

In  service 

Hull  in  goodorder 
In  good  order 
Hull  good 


In  good  order 
Hepair^ble 

Sunk 

In  service 
Wants  repairing 
In  good  order 


Much  dc^cayed 
deceiving  vessel 
In  senrice 
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Names  and  Force. 

When 

built  or 

captoied. 

Wheie  built 

State  and  condition. 

Fulton  1st 

Boxer                    16 
JLinnet                   16 
Saranac                16 
Si/lpk                    16 
Queen  Charlotte  14 
Ticonderoga        14 
Alert  storesbip 

1815 

C.1815 
1814 
1815 
181S 
1813 
1814 

c.  1814 

^ceuin    tri|;ate   ia 

ordinary 
In  service 
In  good  order 
in  service 

Sunk 

In  service 

ildftfordy 

^mcket's  Harbour 

The  Asp,  Despatch,  2  guns;  Enterprise,  bomb;  Firebrand 
schooner,  6  ;  Hornet  schooner,  6 ;  Lynx,  d  ;  Nonsuch,  6  ;  and 
Porcupine  1,  &re  in  service.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1,  in  godd 
order  ;  the  Spitfire  and  Vesuvius  bombs  are  condemned.  The 
Vengeance  unfit  for  service. 

There  ^ere  four  74*s  on  the  stocksj  besides  frigates  and  smaller 
l^esseU. 

Those  ships  in  italics  are  on  the  Lakes,  and  are  fiot  considered 
Mfk  inaking  a  pai:t  of  the  navy. 
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CHAPTER,  XLVr. 


MST-OFFICE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  gener^  post-office  is  established  at  WashingUfflt 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  postmaster-general,  who  is  authorized  to 
establish  branches  in  such  places  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. The  annexed  table  of  this  establishment  w» 
prepared  by  him  in  April  1810,  in  obedience  to  a  ^^ 
solution  of  the  house  of  representatives*  In  his  re- 
port it  is  observed,  that  the  expences  of  the  c&cCf 
in  1806  and  1809>  during  the  suipension  of  foreign 
commerce,  had  exceeded  the  amount  of  postage  due 
to  the  United  States,  by  nearly  7000  dollars,  whidi 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  previous  yean. 

The  two  great  postage  roads  are,  i.  That  whidi 
extends  from  Robinstown,  on  the  north  eastern  extre* 
mity  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  to  St  Mwcf^f 
m  the  south-eastern  extremity ;  and,  2.  The  road 
which  extends  from  Washington  to  New  Qrleaoi. 
The  length  of  the  first  is  1793,  that  of  the  seoon^ 
1293  miles. 

Tlie  mail  travels  on  the  great  roads  at  the  mte  ct 
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from  60  to  190  miles  a^y ;  o^  the  citMS  roads  its 
jprogresA  i9  about  40  miles  In  the  same  thne. 

In  1813  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act,  authorizing  the  postmaster-general  of  tlffi 
United  States  to  contract  for  the  regular  transporta^ 
tion  of  the  mail  in  steam-boats,  provided  that  the  ex- 
pence  does  not  exceed  what  is  paid  for  it  by  stages, 
on  the  adjacent  post  roads,  taking  into  consideration 
distance,  expedition,  and  frequency. 

The  following  regulations  concerning  t^hb  establish- 
ment  fvere  adopted  by  an  act  of  the  American  con- 
gress, of  the  9th  of  AprU  1816. 

Rates  of  Postage. — Letter  of  one  sheet^ 


amx. 

fkot*. 

30 

6 

80 

10 

150 

12| 

400 

I«l 

9S  . 

Any  greater  distancei 

)^|3^  Letter^  the  double  of  those  rates. 

Triple  letter,  the  triple. 

Ev^ry  padiet  eompoKd  of  fom  or  more  pifeces  of 
piper,  or  one  or  more  other  articles,  i^  V^ii^iifg 
ooe  ounce  avoirdupois,  four  times  the  above  rates^  and 
in  that  ^oportion  for  all  greater  weights,  l^o  pac)^ 
of  letters  conveyed  by  the  water  mail^  to  be  char^ji 
mtik  more  tha^  quadni{de  postage,  uipjjew  the  «|iae 
sbnU  contain  more  than  four  distinct  letters.  Tbe 
pestmaster  not  to  be  obliged  to  receive  moine  than  three 
peonds  weight  to  l^  conveyed  by  the  m^il. 

Pf^siage  qf  Pamphlets. — Every  four  A)Uo  pi^^  or 
eight  quarto,  or  sixteen  odavo  pages  (^  a  pamj^e^.  or 
ntagasine,  are  considered  as  a  dieet.  TTie  jounialf  of 
the  l^islatures  not  stitched,  nor  bound^-  are  liable  tf 
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the  same  postage  as  pamphlets.  Any  memonndHBi 
written  on  a  newspaper^  or  other,  priated  paper^  and 
transmitted  by  mail^  is  charged  letter  postage,  and  tte 
person  who  thus  defrauds  the  reyenue  forfeits  for  this 
ofience  the  postage  of  five  letters.  The  pos<anaste^ 
general  is  authorized  to  allow  to  each  postmaster  such 
commission  on  the  postages  collected  by  him  as  shall 
be  adequate  to  his  services ;  the  commission^  however, 
not  to  exceed  the  following  rates,  on  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  one  quarter : 

On  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars,  -  30  per  ccbL 

i  from  100  to  400,  -  25 

■  from  400  to  2400,        -  -  20 
—  above  2400,              -               -  8 

Except  to  postmasters  employed  in  receiving  and  dis- 
patching foreign  mails,  whose  compensation  may  be 
augmented,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  in 
one  quarter  ;'and  postmasters  at  offices  where  the  mail 
regularly  arrives  between  nine  in  the  evening  and  five 
in  the  morning,  whose  comms9»on  on  the  hundred 
dollars  collected  in  a  quarter  may  be  increased  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent.  On  the  monies 
arising  from  the  postage  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  pamphlets,  a  commission  of  fifty  per  cent,  may  be 
allowed ;  and  to  postmasters,  whose  compensation  does 
not  exceed  500  dollars  in  a  quarter,  two  cents  for 
every  free  letter  delivered  out  of  the  office ;  and  ten 
cents  for  each  monthly  return  to  the  general  post-ofl&ce^ 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails.  The  post- 
master-general may  allow  to  the  postmaster  at  New 
Orleans  at  the  rate  of  800  dollars ;  to  the  postmaster 
at  Warrington,  in  North  Carolina-,  200  j  at  Wheeling, 
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in  Virginia,  200,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  coia* 
missions.  To  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
mails  distributed  at  his  office,  in  addition  to  the  allow- 
ance made  by  this  act  for  postage  collected,  and  for 
free  letters  received  by  him  for  delivery,  subject  to  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  40th  section  of  the  act  of 
congress,  approved  the  30th  April  1810,  to  v^rhich  this 
act  is  an  addition. 

Letters  and  packets,  not  exceeding  two  oufnces  ih 
weight,  to  or  from  any  member  of  congress,  secretary 
of  the  senate,  and  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
are  firee  of  postage. 

A  Table  qf  the  Post  Office  Establishment  from  the 
year  1800  to  I8I6,  with  a  View  oj  its  Progress 
during  that  period,  omitting  Jractions. 


Years. 


1800  ' 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804? 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

I8O9 

)810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 


No.ot 
Pt»t 


90:5 

1,025 
1,114 
1,258 
1,405 
1,558 
1,710 
1,848 
1,944 
2,012 
2,300 


2,960 

3,0001 
3,260 


Amount  of 
Postage. 


Compcnu' 

tion  to  Post- 

Masters. 


280,804 
320,442 
327,044 
351,822 
289,449 
421,373 
446,105 
478,762 
460,564 
506,633 
552,366 
587,246 
649,551 
703,154 
730, 
L,043, 
961,011 


Incidental 
Expences. 


69,242 
79337 
85,586 
93,169 
107,715 
111,551 
119,784 
129,041 
128, 
141,579 
148,446 
159,243 
177,405 
221,848 
,354 
,901 
257,718 


370234 
.065241 


Exptmce  oi 

Transport- 

iuK  the 


16,106 
23,362 
21,657 
24  084 
24,231 
26,179239; 

32,092 


,65328,676305 


128,644 
152.450 
174,670 
i05,110 
205,555 

635 
269,033 
292,751 

.499 

,916 
327,966 
319,165 
340,626 
438,558 

,602 


23,516332,916  8,621 
18,565  327,966  55,715 
20,689319,165  88,14b 
22,117  340,626  I09,04i> 
20,6054^38,558  22,143 
17,170475,602  3,244 
18,441  487,779294,94443; 
24,744  521,970|l55,179|48 


Net 
Revenue. 


66,810 
65,291 
45,129 
29,45b 
51,947 
♦4,005 
33,87ii 
24,877 


Extent  Ix 

Miles  of 

Poet- 


20,817 

22,309 
25,315 
25,315 
29,556 
31,076 
33,431 
33,755 
34,035 
34,035 
37,036 
36,406 
39,878 
39,540 
41,736 
,966 
!,976| 
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A  Vie^^  the  Progresi  qf  the  fost^Office  DeparU 

ftient. 


■WOT7 


tiaooof 
IfaUoo 
8ulki<!s.aMi( 
HonStS. 


Yean. 


MurchS,  1801 
January  84,  180S 
January  1807 
February  10,1811 
Increase  in  the  la&t 
ten  years. 


OffloM. 


Ungthof 

'gi«Ptoi*- 

RomU. 


957 


Si  ,840 


2,403 
1,446 


1,28324,458 
1,84831,616 


37,035 
15,195121,890 


tionofthe 
Mailm 
Stages. 


24,490 
30,172 
41,528 
46,380 


Wgekly 

tkmorihe 
Man. 


34,480 
37,228 
45,000 
61,171 

26,791 


58,870  3,057,964 

67,4003,50*^ 

86y528  4,499^ 

107,55i  5,592,65s 


48,68lt2>5S4,6^ 


The  yearly  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages  amounte  to 

MUea. 
2,411,760 
I)i^  on  sulkies  and  on  horseback,     3,180,892 


Total,  5,592,652 

Averaging  one  office  to  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  of  post^road. 


CHAPTER  XLVII- 

QP  THE  MINT  ESTABLISBMENT, — THB  MONET   OT  TH8 

UNITED  STATES,— AND  THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

In  179%  the  American  congress  passed  an  act  for 
establishing  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that,  three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  American  coin- 
age, all  foreign  coins  should  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender, 
except  i^nish  milled  dollars,  and  parts  thereof:  and 
the  infraction  of  this  law  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  ten 
dollars,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  ill^al  money.  The 
copper  purchased  and  coined  from  the  commencem^it 
of  the  institution  to  the  1st  of  January  1809>  amount* 
ed  to  823,333  pounds,  troy  weight,  and  was  valued  at 
266,854  dollars,  the  rate  being  seven  pennyweights  to 
a  cent.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins, 
was  8,346,146  dollars.  The  net  amount  chargeable  to 
the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  including  the 
cost  of  lots,  building,  machinery,  &c.  was  350,082  dol- 
lars. 

According  to  an  analysis  made  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  in  1812,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Portugal  are  of  the  same  quality  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  the  intrinsic  value  being  at  the  rate 
of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven  grains,  or  88|  cents  per 
pennyweight ;  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coin  of 
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France  is  87]^  cents  per  pennyweight  j  tbit  of 
Spain  84^1^^  cents  per  pennyweight.  The  Frendi 
crown,  weighing  18  pennyweights  and  1?  grains,  is 
equal  to  lOy^^  cents;  the  live-franc  piece,  weigh- 
ing l6  pennyweights,  2  grains,  9^iVo  cents;  the 
^{Spanish  dollar,  weighing  J ,  pennyweights,  7  ff^^^ 
100-^  cents. 

The  currency  of  the  following  gold  coins  within  the 
United  States  was  regulated  by  an  act  of  congress, 
dated  the  ^9tb  of  April  1816,  to  remain  in  force  dur- 
ing the  term  of  three  years : — 

Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  at  the 
rate  of  100  cents  for  27  grains,  or  88f  per  penny- 
weight. 

Gold  coins  of  France,  1 00  cents  for  every  27^  grains, 
or  87^  cents  per  pennyweight. 

Gold  coins  of  Spain,  100  cents  for  every  28^  grains, 
or  84  cents  per  pennyweight. 

French  crowns,  117-^  cents  per  ounce;  five-franc 
pieces,  1 J  6  cents  per  ounce. 

The  expences  of  the  mint  establishment,  for  18  IS, 
amounted  to  21,325  dollars. 

Salaries  of  Ae  Officers  qfthe  Mint. 

DoOan. 


Director, 

2000 

Assistant  engraver, 

600 

Treasurer, 

15500 

Door-keeper  and  watch. 

462 

Cbief  censor, 

1500 

Carpenter  and  adjuster^ 

46i 

Assayer, 

1500 

McIter, 

46S 

Melter  and  refiner, 

1600 

Annealer, 

3«7 

Engraiier,        .    - 

1200 

Pressman, 

400 

Clerk, 

700 

Do. 

S6? 

HINT  SSTABLlfflnfllNT. 
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The  following  is  a  statem^it  of  the  number  of  pieees 
coined,  and  their  value : 

PiflC08.  DoUuB. 

(?oW  Coin*— Half  eagles,          95,428  amountiog  to     477>140 

Silver  Coins Half  dollars,  1,241,903  620,95.1 

Copper  Cof 715.— Cents,              418,000  4,180 

1,755,331  1,102,271 

A  Table  qfihe  Coins  t^fthe  United  States. 


Weight  m 

Valaein 

Cfinta. 

Graina. 

DoUan. 

Gold  Coww.— Eagle, 

270 

10 

Half  eagle, 

135 

5 

Quarter  eagle, 

67i 

2i 

Silver  Cow— Dollar, 

416 

1 

100' 

Half  dollar. 

208 

04 

50 

Quarter, 

104 

^i 

25 

Rates  of  Foreign  Coins  and  Currencies^  established 
by  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1799f  C^d  March.  J 

DoDan.      Centg. 

Pound  Sterling  of  Great  Britain, 
'       Livre  tournois  of  France, 

Florin,  or  guilder,  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
i        Marc  banco  of  Hamburg, 

Rix  doUar  of  Denmark, 

Jtial  of  Plate  of  Spain, 
Do.        ofBellon, 

Milree  of  Portugal, 

Pound  Sterling  of  Ireland, 

Talc  of  China,  -  -  • 

Pagoda  of  India,  •  *  - 

J      ^opee  of  Bengal,  -  -  - 


4 

44 

0 

IH 

0 

40 

0 

^ 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

1 

24 

4 

10 

1 

U 

1' 

94 

t 

^i 

44^ 
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A  Table  ^Mtf  m^  mmd  Valm if  Cmim  aiAey 
pass  in  the  respective  States  ^  ike  CUoth  m& 
their  Sterting  and  Federal  Value. 


Coins.. 


BogUih  GniDea, 
'  French  LoaU, 


[oidore^ 
Doubloon, 
BpaniBh  Pistole, 
French  Pistole, 
French  Crown, 
SpuUi  DolUr, 
Engliih  Shilling, 
PlMueen, 


I 


dwtgr. 

5     C 

5 
18 

i\ 
16 

4 

4 
19 
17 

3 

5  1I|0     O 


51 

05 

18  1 

SIS 

6  ■ 
40 

od 

00 
18  0 


VALUE  IN 


I 


0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6  |0 

0 


s..d.L-s.  d.L.t.d.L.    a. 


m. 


8  I) 

7  6 
16  0 
16  0  fe 

8  0  15 
2  0 
t  0 
6  741 
6  0   0 
1  4  |0 
1  t 


nil 


15 

eli  14 
o|^  o 

5 

Q^^  1« 
01     8 

7 

|0    8 
7 

1 
^l*)     1 


0 


«t   1 

€4     O 

1      8 
6|S  10 

-^0  18 
60  17 
AD  5 
^i)  4 
^  1 
)     O 


6 

00 

fsO 

i 


Fobe. 


0  4  667 
^  4  60  0 
6  «« 
l»|0  6  01 
01  4  95  J 
00  3  77  J 
b  :J  66T 
1  16  « 
1    OC 

e  28< 

0    20 


Bank  qf  the  United  Siates^ 

By  tlie  act  incorporating  the  bank,  dated  10th  A'fA 
1816,  the  capital  i»  to  consist  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  divided  into  350,000  shares  ^  the  diaies 
100  dollars  each.  70,000  shares,  cr  seven  millions  <^ 
dollars,  to  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  l)y  the  XJv^ 
States,  and  280,000,  or  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
by  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations^  The  sub* 
scription  to  be  made  under  the  saperiaten^noe  of  fi^ 
Commissioners  at  Philadelphia,  and  three  at  tke  ofi' 
tals,  or  chief  towns  of  the  dilFerent  states^  Any  iitdi* 
vidua],  company,  corporation,  or  state,  entitled  to  sob- 
scribe  for  any  number  of  shares  not  exceeding  SOOO. 
Seven  millions  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver  cwx  of  the  United  States^  or  in  Spanish  gold 
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fxAn  it  the  stamkvd  iste ;  *  and  twenty-one  nuUions^^ 
dcdlars  IB  like  money,  or  in.  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States  contracted  at  the  time  of  the  subscrip. 
tion8  re^ctively.  The  funded  debt  bearing  an  inte* 
terest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  at  the 
nominal,  or  par  value  thereto.  The  funded  debt  bear-* 
ing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  at 
the  rate  of  65  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  of 
the  nominal  amount  thereof.  Tlie  funded  debt  bear* 
ing  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annunn  at  106 
dcdlars,  and  51  cents  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the 
nominal  amount  thereof,  with  the  amount  of  interefift 
to  the  time  of  subscription. 

Five  dollars  on  each  share  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
aubscription,  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  ^d  twenty-five 
dollars,  more  in  coin  or  in  funded  debt.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  six  kalendar  months,  ten  d<dlars  on  each  share 
in  cmn,  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  coin,  or  in  funded 
debt.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  kalendar  months 
from  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  further  sum  of  ten 
dollars  on  each  share  in  coin,  and  twenty-five  in  coin 
or  in  funded  debt.  The  commissioners,  when  autho- 
rized by  the  subscribers,  to  transfer  their  stock  in  due 
JForm  of  law  to  the  president,  directors,  and  company 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  orga* 
nized. 

The  United  States  have  power  to  pay  and  redeem 
the  funded  debt  subscribed  at  the  aforesaid  rates,  in 
such  sums,  and  at  such  times,  as  sliall  be  deemed  ex- 
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pedient ;  and  the  president,  dif actors,  and  coaipaiiy, 
may  sell  and  traosfer  for  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  bul- 
lion, the  i'unded  debt  subscribed,  preyidod  they  do  not 
^1  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in  any  on^  year, 
nor  ai^y  part  thereof  at  any  time  within  the  United 
States,  without  offering  the  same  through  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  during  fifteen  days,  at  the  current 
price,  and  not  exceeding  the  aforesaid  rates. 

The  subscribers  to  the  bank,  their  successors  and  as- 
signs, are  created  a  corporation)  and  body  politic,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  '^  the  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,'*  to  con- 
tinue till  the  3d  day  of  March  1836,  wd  to  be  capaUe 
of  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  fiftyrfive  mil*- 
lions  of  dollars,  including  the  amount  of  the  ci^ital 
stock.  The  afikirs  of  the  corporation  to  he  placed  ua- 
der  the  management  of  twenty^five  directors,  five  <j£ 
whom,  being  stock*holders,  are  to  be  anmially  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  o(  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  not  more  tlum 
three  to  be  residents  ii^  any  one  state,  and  twenty  to 
be  elected  annually  at  the  banking  hou^e  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  J^uary,  by  a  plurality 
of  votes  of  the  qualified  stock- holders  of  the  capital  of 
the  bank  other  than  the  United  States ;  but  a  director 
of  this  bank,  or  of  any  of  its  branches,  cannot  be  di- 
rector of  any  other  bank.  The  president  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  chosen  by  the  directors  at  their  annual 
meeting ;  the  vacancy  to  be  supplied  by  another  elec- 
tion ;  that  of  a  director  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  stock-holders,  and  none  to  be  remov- 
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ed  e»ce^  those  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  his  decision. 

The  officers,  clerks,  and  servants,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  directors,  who  are  authorized  to  allow  them  a 
reaaooable  compensation. 

Fundamental  Articles  of  the  Constitution  qf  the  CorpO' 

ration. 

I  St,  The  sUk^k-holders  to  be  entitled  to  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  shares,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: For  one,  and  not  more  than  two  shares, 
1  vote  ;  for  every  two  shares  above  two,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding ten,  1  vote ;  for  every  four  shares  above  ten, 
and  not  exceeding  thirty,  ]  vote  ;  for  every  six  shares 
above  thirty,  and  not  exceeding  sixty,  1  vote;  for 
eivery  eight  shares  above  sixty,  and  not  exceeding  100, 
1  Yoie ;  for  every  ten  shares  above  100,  1  vote.  But 
no  person,  copartnership,  or  body  politic,  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  greater  number  than  thirty  votes.  No 
shares,  after  the  first  election,  shall  confer  a  right  of 
voting,  that  have  not  been  holden  three  kalendar 
;i  months  previous  to  the  day  of  election ;  and  none  but 
r^  Stock-holders  actually  resident  in  the  United  States  tm 
jjli       vote  in  elections  by  proxy. 

0  2rf,  Only  three-fourths  of  the  directors  elected  by 

{^^  the  stock-holders,  and  four-fifths  of  those  appointed  by 
^f^  the  president  of  the  United  States,  who  are  in  office  at 
0  the  time  of  the  annual  election,  can  be  elected,  or  ap- 
^  pointed  f<^  the  next  succeeding  year.  No  director 
•^0  can  hold  his  office  more  than  three  of  four  successive 
^.       years ;  but  the  direetor  who  is  president  at  the  time 
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of  an  election,  Huiy  aiymfs  he  re-f^poiatod,  er  n- 
elected. 

3d,  A  director  mint  be  a  etodc-hoUer,  and  rendeat 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Heisuattoreoebea^ 
emolument ;  but  the  presidait  for  ejUraoidiiiary  ib- 
tendance  may  receive  such  compensatkms  as  the  direc- 
tor may  think  reasonable. 

4/A,  A  board  for  the  transaction  of  business  most 
eonmsc  of  seven  directory  of  whom  the  ^presideit  is 
one,  whose  place,  in  case  of  sickness  or  neoeasary  ab- 
aenoe,  may  be  su[^lied  by  a  director  appomted  by  the 
fiHmer  for  that  [mrpoae. 

6th^  A  general  meeting  of  the  stock*holders  lor  poi^ 
poses  Illative  to  the  institution,  may  be  called  Iqr  w^ 
atodc-hcdders,  who  together  are  proprietors  of  1000  or 
more  shares.  The  ofcjept  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  spe- 
cified in  two  public  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  ten 
wseks  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting* 

6th^  The  cashier,  or  treasurer,  hdEore  he  enteia  up* 
on  the  duties  of  his  office,  gives  bond,  widi  two  or 
more  sureties,  to  the  satisfiK^tion  of  the  directory  in  a 
snm  of  ^,000  dollars  £br  his  good  behaviour,  aad 
fiddiful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  <^Kce. 

'Jth,  The  corporation  is  to  hdd  no  other  lands»  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  than  sudi  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite for  ita  immediate  accommodation  $  or  sudi  as 
have  been  nuHi;gaged  to  it  by  way  of  aacurity,  oc  ma^ 
veyed  in  satisfaction  of  debts. 

8/ft,  Tlie  corporation  is  not  to  o^e  at  any  time  mooe 
than  thirty-five  milli(ms  of  dollars  of  debt,  ovisr  and 
above  that  due  fiur  money  deposited,  uniesa  previmidy 
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jMhmteihf^  kw  ^tke  United  States.  The  direc- 
ton  to  be  liable  for  the  excess  in  dieir  natural  and  pri- 
vate capacities }  md.  an  action  ef  ^bt  may  be  brought 
against  tiieni  or  their  heirs^  or  creditors,  by  any  credit 
tor ;  but  those  who  were  absent  when  this  excess  was 
contracted  or  created,  have  power  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  this  responsibility. 

9^  The  corporation  is  not  to  trade  directly  or  in- 
diredly  in  any  thing  except  bills  iff  exchange,  gold  or 
silver  bulKon ;  or  in  goods  the  proceeds  of  its  lancb, 
or  those  truly  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeem- 
ed in  due  time.  No  public  debt  to  be  purchased  ;  no 
h^her  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
to  be  takeil  for  loans  w  diseonnts. 

lOlA,  No  loans  to  be  made  for  the  use,  or  on  ac- 
coimt,  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  i500,000  doUars,  or  for  any  partacular  state, 
to  an  amount  exceecftig  50,000,  er  any  foreign  prince 
-4>r  state,  «iless  preramsly  authorised  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States. 

11/At  The  stock  to  be  assignable  and  transferable 
aecording  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

IJMI,  The  bills,  obligatory  and  of  credit,  tohe  m- 
agnaUe  by  indorsement  No  biH  to  be  for  a  sum  less 
than  ^KXK)  dollars.  The  bills  or 'notes  issued,  to  be 
made  payable  on  demand,  except  for  a  sum  not  less 
than  100  dollars  each,  which  the  corporation  mi^ 
make  payable  at  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days 
Afterdate. 

laOk,  Dividends  of  l!he  profits  of  the  bank  to  be 
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made  tw}(^  a-y^iur, .  A  «tia<^Btentjof  the  affiora  of  the 
baakis  to  be. presented,  by  the  direetors  to  the  sU)ck- 
holders.  The  benefit  of  ihe  dividend  to  be  loflt  by  the 
party  failing  in  paym^it.of  any  part  of  the  sum  sid>- 
scribed,  which  may  have  accrued  pcioK.to  the  tiiae  for 
makiag^jnich  paym^t^ 

14fths  An  office  of  discount  and  de^it  shall  be 
established  in  the  district  of  Coluin})iaf  when  required 
by  a  law  of  the  United  St^s«  Also  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  any  state  in  which  2000  shares  are  sub- 
scribed, whenever  the  same  may  be  applied  for  by  its 
legislature,  and  required  by  an  act  of  congrc^;  but 
the  directors  are  not  bound  to  estab^sh  this  office  befm 
the  whole  of  the  capital  of  the,  bank  has  been  paid  up; 
and  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  may  be  established 
within  the  United  States  wheresoever  the  directors  shall 
think  fit,  or  they  may  employj  with  the  sf^obatioa 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  any  banks  which  the; 
may  deem  safe  and  proper  £or  the  managen^ent  of  theif 
affitirs.  Of  the  directors  of  these  offices  not  more  than 
thirteen,  nor  less  t)ian  seveq,  shall  be  anpualiy  ap- 
pointed by  the  directors  of  the  bank.  Their  president 
to  be  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  number,  who  i)^ 
all  be  citizens  pf  the  .United  States^  aqd  i:eisideiit4  of 
the  state,  territory,  or  district,  wh^re  the  office  is  es- 
tabli^ed  ;  not  mqrethan  three-fourjths  of  the.  number 
to  be  re-appointed  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  di- 
rector not  to  hold  his  office  more  than  t^ree  out  of 
four  years  in  succession^  The  president  capable  of 
being  always  reappointed* 

i6th.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  to  be  fumish- 
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^,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  require,  but 
not  more  than  once  a-week,  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation, --^f  the 
debt  due,*— of  the  moneys  deposited,  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation, and  ^ecie  in  4iand.  He  is  also  to  have  a 
right  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  bank  in  relation  to 
this  statement,  but  not  the  account  of  any  private  indi« 
Tidual  wfith  the  bani:. 

iQthy  No  stock-holder,  nnless  he  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  can  vote  in  the  choice  of  ifirectors. 

17/A,  No  note  of  less  amount  than  five  dollars  to 
beissued« 

IS  thy  If  the  corporation,  or  any  person  for  its  use, 
deal  or  trade  in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
all  those  concerned  therein  shall  forfeit  triple  the  value 
(rf  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  commodities,  one- 
half  of  which  is  for  the  informer,  and  the  othar  for  iiie 
use  of  the  United  States,  to  be  recovered  in  any  ac- 
tion of  law,  with  costs  of  suit. 

19^^  Ail  bills  or  notes  originally  ma^  payaUe,  or 
become  payable  on  demand,  to  be  receivable  in  aU 
payments  to  the  United  States,  unless  otheiwise  cK- 
lected  by  act  of  congress. 

20fA,  The  corporation  to  give  the  necessary  facili- 
ties, when  required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasmy, 
for  transferring  the  public  funds  fixnn  jrface  to  place 
within  the  United  States  j  and  for  distributing  the 
same  in  payment  of  public  creditors,  without  chargmg 
commission,  or  claiming  allowance  on  account  of  dif- 
ference of  exchange ;  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
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cmmnissioners  g£  lows  Icr  the  several  states  wfam  H- 
quiced  by  law. 

£1«4  The  deposits  of  puUic  mooejr  in  the  Uraltd 
Ststca  to  be  made  in  the  said  bank  cr  its  brwiches,  M- 
less  otherwise  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
nvha  is  to  lay  immediately  before  oengresa  the  lessons 
of  this  order. 

9^df  The  corporation  is  not  at  amy  tkie  to  suspend 
OS  refuse  peyment  in  gold  and  silver,  of  any  of  its 
notes,  bilh^  or  obliigirtioDSi  nor  oi*  any  mooiea  rec^ied 
upon  deposU.  The  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  nicii 
bills,  notes,  or  obligaticms,  to  entitle  the  p^rsdo  to 
tvvelye  per  crat.  per  annum,  fron  the  time  the  de- 
numd  was  made.  Laws  on  this  sidgect  may  be  hen^ 
after  enacted  by  congress. 

.  iSdf  The  fcHgery  cur  counterfeiting  of  nates  of  this 
corporation  to  be  punished  as  felony  i  the  person  to  be 
imprisoned  and  ooademned  to  hard  bbcmr  not  less  tbsn 
three  years,  nor  more  than  ten ;  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  and  fined  not  more  Itian  5000 
dollars.  The  courts  of  the  indiiddnal  states  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  such  offences* 

Qifth,  The  engraving  of  any  of  the  said  notes  and 
bills  with  the  intent  of  focgiog  or  counterfeitii^  the 
stftte,  or  possessing  any  metallic  pbte  or  papor  &x  this 
purpose,  to  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law^  aen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  lor  a 
tenn  not  exceeding  five  years;  or  imjmsoved  five 
yeans,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeiiKng  lUOO  dettars. 

9Stht  In  coQtideratioa  of  the  exclu»ve  privil^es 
and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  the  president^  di- 
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ttctors,  and  comptny  of  tht  iMmk,  are  to  pa)r  te  the 
United  States^  out  of  the  corporate  fiinds  thetwf,  the 
Mm  of  1^000,000  doUafs  in  three  ecpial  paywoti ; 
^WOyOOO  at  the  egcpurattoa  of  two  yeaie,  a  lifae  ram  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  aoda  third  at  the  eiqiiratioQ  ci 
ibnr  years  after  the  organusatuNi  and  c^eratiea  of  the 
bank. 

S61A,  No  other  hank  to  be  establiihed  during  the 
eontinuance  of  dm  corporatioii*  CongnMt  howtrre^ 
nay  reneir  fexisttng  charters  for  banks  ia  the  distriet  of 
Coilumbia,  not  increaimg  their  capital  \  and  may  «a- 
taUidi  my  oth^  banka  in  said  district,  if  expedient, 
with  capitab  not  exeeecUng  in  the  whole  sia  milliotft 
of  dotlars.  Hie  corporate  name  of  the  corporation 
may  be  continped  two  years  after  the  Mpiration  there* 
of,  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  its  affairs 
and  accounts. 

£7M,  The  act  of  corp(»ation  may  be  declared  null 
and  yoid  within  twelve  months,  provided  the  subscrip- 
tions and  payments  are  not  completed,  or  that  the 
bimk  has  not  commenced  its  operations  before  the  1st 
Monday  in  April  next. 

38/A,  It  is  declared  lawftd  to  ipspect  the  books,  and 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  by  a  com«> 
mittee  of  congress  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
report  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  have  been  violated ;  and 
if  this  committee  report,  or  the  president  has  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  violated,  the  congress  may 
direct,  or  the  president  may  order,  a  ^ire  facias  to  be 
sued  oat  ai  the  circuit  court  <^  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
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name  of  the  United  States,  which  is  to  be  execiited  oi 
the  president  of  the  corporation  fifteen  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  calling  <m  the  c(Nrporatio& 
to  show  cause  why  the  charter  granted  ^all  not  be  der 
dared  forfeited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  tud 
court,  upon  the  return  of  the  said  scire  facias^  to  ^• 
amine  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  violation,  proni- 
ed  that  eyery  issue  of  fact  which  may  be  joined  be- 
]l;ween  the  United  States  and  the  corporation  be  tried 
by  jury ;  the  books  of  the  corporation  to  be  examined 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  controverted  facts,  and 
the  final  judgment  of  the  court  to  be  exammdile  ii 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Unifed  States,  by  writ  of  a* 
ror,  by  which  it  may  be  reversed  or  affirmed  acoordi^[ 
to  the  usages  of  law. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 


OH  THB  STATE  OP  EDUCATION,  KNOWLEDOB,  MANNERS, 
AND  THB  ARTS. 


The  progress  of  the  Americans  has  been  gteater  in 
the  useful  arts  than  in  the  fine  arts,  or  the  sciences, 
though  their  advances  in  the  latter  are  respectablet^ 
considering  the  shortness  of  their  careen  The  state 
of  knowledge  and  education  generally,  the  improye- 
ments  and  inventions  which  have  originated  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  efforts  made  to  extend  and 
promote  those  originating  in  other  countries,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  worL  To  repeat 
what  has  been  already  stated  would  be  superfluous ; 
and,  therefme,  it  is  cmly  meant,  in  this  chs^ter,  to 
throw  U^ther  a  few  particulars  in  relation  to  these 
sidgects,  chiefly  of  recent  date,  and  either  altogether 
omitted,  or  slightly  noticed,  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  education  of  youth,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  to  the  developement  of  na* 
ttonal  wealth,  has  always  been  a  primary  object  of 
public  attention,  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  year 
1800,  especially,  great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  number  of  sdiools  and  academical  instituti<ms ;  to 
the  funds  for  supporting  them,  and  to  all  the  means 
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for  providing  instruction,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion. In  1809  the  number  of  ooU^s  had  increased 
to  twenty-five,  that  of  academies  to  seventy-four. 
Those  instiiuti(ms  are  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  each  state,  and  are  subject  to  its  inspection,  thou^ 
placed  respectively  under  the  direction  of  boards  of 
trurtees*  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  estaUidi 
a  national  university  at  the  seat  (^  government,  imda: 
the  auspices  of  the  legislature,  agreeably  to  the  pUn 
suggested  by  the  illustrious  Washington.  In  1811 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  m,  his  meaaage  to 
congress,  recommended  this  subject  to  their  attention; 
but  the  select  committee,  to  whom  it  was  r^rred,  ia 
their  repcNrt  to  the  house  of  representatives,  observed^ 
that,  thou^  oongrtSB  might  estaUish  a  unveraty 
within  the  limits  of  ^e  district  cf  Columb]a>  yet  k» 
endowment  is  not  ene  of  the  speeified  objects  for 
which  congress  is  authorized  by  the  cimstitution  to 
make  drafts  updn  the  treasury.  In  the  begitmmg  of 
1816  another  committee  reported  <m  this  subject,  wd 
rkeommended  that  a  univnrsity  should  he  efataUidied ; 
and  that,  to  provide  iimds,  the  lots  of  ground  reserred 
far  the  United  States,  in  the  city  g(  Washiiq^toi^ 
should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  this  ob•^ 
ject. 

In  the  western  states  congress  have  reservedtidOacnes 
of  the  piriilic  land  in  each  township  for  the  support  ef 
schools,  besides  seven  entire  townships  of  €3,040  acres 
each,  two  of  which  are  situated  in  the.  state  of  01u€^ 
and  one  in  each  oi  the  states  and  territories  of  Michi* 
gan  Indiana^  UKnois,  Mississii^i,  and  Lomsiana.    b 
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the  sfatte  df  New  YoA,  in  1811,  the  fund  for  comrnon 
schools,  snfaject  to  the  dtsposd  of  the  legisktnre, 
amounted  to  htilf  a  mitlion  of  doHars,  gmngan  annud 
revenne  ef  36,000  dollars.  The  school  ftind  of  t3ie 
state  of  Connecticut  amounts  to  a  productire  capital 
of  ,900,000.  Since  the  year  1800  the  number  of 
American  students  of  medieine,  graduating  in  fbreigA 
countries,  has  considerably  diminished,  the  medical 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  having  acquired 
a  high  reputation.  The  period  of  college  study  h 
four  jt2LtB.  Sereral  medical  journals  are  published  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore;  and 
there  are  American  editions  of  the  most  celebrated 
medical  Works  of  Europe.  New  pubiications  of  ce- 
lebrity, in  all  departments  of  literature,  are  imme- 
diately republished ;  and  a  quarto  volume,  which  costs 
.  two  guineas  in  London,  may  be  purchased  in  Ame- 
rica, in  a  neat  octavo  form,  for  the  same  number  of 
dollars.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  are 
regularly  republished,  and  circulated  to  a  great  ex* 
tent.  Throughout  the  New  England  states  the  schools 
are  supported  by  a  public  tax,  and  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee.  In  these  seminaries  the  poor 
and  the  rich  are  educated  together,  and  are  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  writhmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  Ih 
other  parts  of  the  Union  also,  schools  are  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  poorer  class.  The  system  of  Lan- 
caster has  been  lately  adopted  in  different  places.  Va- 
rious societies  have  been  lately  established^  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge;    particularly  of  those 
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branches  which  aro  connected  with  igrictitaiie,  aiti^ 
and  manufactures^  The  American  I%iloMphical  So* 
dety  at  Philadelphia  haa  already,  puhHahed  bbl  to- 
hunes  on  8cienti&  subjects*  An  AtheMBun,  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Liverpool,  has  been  lately  establialied 
at  Boston.  In  the  ^aoe  of  ten  days  a  sobsctiptioa 
of  40,000  dollars  was  coUeoted  for  the  use  of  thii 
establishment.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  s&d 
Sciences  at  Boston  has  published  one  Tokune  of  Traas- 
actions»  The  New  York  Socid;y  for  the  promotioa 
of  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures^  has  puUiahMl 
four  volumes^  The  Philadelphia  iSodety  for  promotiog 
Agriculture  has  published  two*  The  Georgetown  So* 
dety  has  publiiibed  one  en  husbandry  and  rural  affiao* 
The  Americans  have  already  given  proofs  of  a  taste 
for  painting.  The  names  of  West,  *  Q^y^  Truin- 
hvilf  Stewart,  Vanderlyn,t  Jarvis,  Wood»  AUston, 
Leslie,  Peale,  Sully,.  Morse,  Earle^  and  Todd,  the 
first  eight  historical  and  landscape,  the  last  pmtnit 
painters,  are  well  known  in  Europe.  Academies  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  lately  eita* 
blished  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Plaster  catU 
of  the  prindpal  antique  ^tues^  with  a  few  pictiim» 
have  been  procured  from  Paris  for  both  institutioiiSr 
Those  of  the  latter  were  presented  by  the  £mpestar 
Napoleon,  on  his  being  appointed  a  member..    The 

*  fVest  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  succeeded  in  paiutiog  histo- 
rical pictures  in  modcra  costume. 

4  In  1808  Vanderlyn  gained  the  French  prize- mecktl  for  hb 
Manns  on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage* 
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liiMnd  spirit  ifi^eh  fosterb  these  efltftblislimeiits  does 
gra^  bonoor  to  citifens,  most  c£  whom  are  merdumts. 
The  only  eucourtgetneiit  received  frmn  government 
is  ^  remittance  of  duties  on  busts,  paintings,  and 
engravingi^  imported  for  their  sde  use  and  benefit. 
In  ISI7  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  ei^aged  the 
ceiebrated  Canova  of  Rome  to  prepare  a  rtatue  of 
Washington,  to  cost  10,000  dollars. 

The  museum  at  Philadelphia  has  been  lately  en- 
riched #ith  a  variety  of  objects  in  natural  history,  of 
wUdi  tke  most  taking  is  a  skeleton  of  the  mammoth. 
Within  a  few  years  the  soil  and  productions  of  the 
United  States  have  become  the  subject  of  philosophical 
research,  and  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
botany,  are  delivered  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston. 

The  number  of  copies  which  are  sold  of  public  works 
ef  various  kinds  afiards  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  pK^ress  of  knowledge.  The  Medical  Repository  of 
New  York  has  between  800  and  900  subscribers ;  the 
Analectic  Magazine  of  the  same  city,  3000 ;  and  the 
Port  Folio  of  Philadelphia,  nearly  the  same  number. 
The  reprints  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews 
are  about  a  thousand  copies  each.  The  copyright  of 
Johnson's  Law  Reports  at  New  York,  has  been  put- 
chased  at  2600  dollars  a-year.  The  Olive  Branch  and 
Salmagundy  breathe  a  national  spirit,  and  by  their 
superior  merit,  amply  deserve  the  popularity  they  have 
obtained.  Knickerbooker's  humorous  Hi^ory  of  New 
Yoi:k  brought  3000  dollars  to  the  author.     The  Ame- 
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riean  ecUtMm  of  MarshalPi  Life  of  Washingtoit,  wlik^ 
IB  omrectoess  of  printing,  is  hr  superior  to  the  London 
edition,  is  said  to  have  produced  lOO^OUO  dollars.  Hie 
MontUj  Antfaologf  at  Boston,  the  General  Repoo^ 
twy  al  Cambridge,  the  North  American  Review,  tiie 
New  fogland  Medical  Journal  at  Boston,  with  the 
American  Review  and  American  Journal,  edited  hf 
Mr  Walsh  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Port  Folio,  are 
di^ingutshed  by  good  writing,  sound  criticism,  and 
estemtve  infornmtiogi,  and  affi>rd  a  respectable  wped- 
naen  of  Americam  Kterary  taste  and  talent.  We  men^ 
tion  here  only  works  of  a  recent  date,  as  our  older 
authors  are  already  well  known  in  Europe. 

The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  orgaai  of  eonma- 
mcation  in  America.  In  this  description  of  Hteratore^ 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  take  precedence  of 
all  other  countries,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  number. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810  there  were  36* 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  S5  of  which  were 
printed  daily,  16  thrice  a-week,  SS  twice,  and  262 
weekly.  *  Before  the  American  revolution  there  were 
but  nine  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  there  are  a  hundred  printing  esta- 
blishments, and  seventy  gazettes.  The  annuid  aggi^ 
gttte  amount  of  newspapers  is  ^imated  at  ^,€00,000. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  number  in  eaA 
state: 


^  There  ar^  8  In  Gemao,  5  ia  Freocb^  and  9  ia  Spanisk 
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New  Hamfriiirep 

12 

Nordi  €«r#liM« 

10 

MassAchusiUi 

38 

South  Carolioa, 

10 

Rhode  Island, 

7 

Georgiai 

13 

Conuecticut, 

11 

Kentucky, 

17 

Vermont, 

U 

Tennesbee, 

6 

New  York, 

66 

Ohio,             •            » 

14 

Pennsylvania, 

71 

District  of  Coltimbia, 

4 

Pelaware, 

2 

Indiana  territory, 

1 

Maryland, 

21 

Mississippi  do. 

1, 

New  Jersey, 

S 

Orleans, 

10 

Yirginia, 

U 

Louisiana, 

1 

In  the  month  of  May  ISIT,  the  whole  nunHier  of  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  was  about  60D«  the  number  primed  weekly^ 

In  1792,  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  213. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  has 
been  already  ^ly  described,  made  valuable  addition 
to  geography.  Another  expedition  was  executed  ia 
1805,  I806,  and  1807»  under  the  direction  of  the  go* 
yernment,  by  Major  Pike,  *  who  explored  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  of  the  western 
parts  of  Ix)uisiana;  the  Osage,  Arkansas,  Kawas, 
Platte,  Pierre  Jaune,  and  Rio  del  Norte.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  expedition,  from  the  pen  of  the  author, 
was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1811. 

In  1807  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
a  law  for  the  execution  of  a  trigonometrical  and  ma* 
ritime  detailed  survey  of  the  American  coast ;  which 
is  confided  to  Mr  Haslee,  formerly  professor  of  mathe- 


•  Major  Pike  was  killed  in  1813,  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
roagasine  at  the  storming  of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 
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mstics  At  the  nfiiteiy  Mademjr  of  Weet  Pitint*  l!Wf 
sets  of  instruments  hate  been  exerated  in  LoMbn, 
under  his  direction^  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr  Trougfaton, 
which  cost  neaiiy  L<3000  sterUng^ 

The  introduction  of  the  deeimil  qrstem  into  the 
money  of  the  United  States  has  been  found  to  be  of 
'  great  advantage,  by  iaciKtating  and  siqipliiying  peook: 
niary  transactions.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this 
qrstem,  each  state  had  a  particular  currency,  and  te 
teduce  these  into  each  other  was.  a  ooespticated  and 
troublesome  process,  and  espectaUy  difficult  to  fo- 
reigners. It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  an  unifociB 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  application  of  the  thermomet^  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation  has  been  encouraged  by  the  govemmeiit. 
of  the  United  States,  and  promises  to  become  exr 
tranely  useful  on  the  Am^^n  coast,  by  the  indi- 
cations  it  affi>rd8.  The  water  out  of  soundings  is 
found  to  be  several  degrees  warmer  dian  in  somid- 
ings,  and  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  irtaream  is  sdil 
greater  by  T"  or  8^  Hence  it  is  known  when  a 
vessel  is  in  this  current,  and  when  she  approa^hea 
the  coast. 

Vaccination,  a  discovery  of  so  mudi  vahie  to  man- 
kind, and  doubly  valuaUe  in  the  United  States  where 
the  means  of  subsistence  always  exceeds  the  pecula- 
tion, has  been  encouraged  by  a  special  act  of  congress, 
which  authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  an  agrat 
to  preserve  the  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  to  Aumnk 
it  when  applied  for,  through  the  medium  of  the.post* 
office,  free  of  postage* 
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Amonif  the  poblic  meMirM  oce^Hafale  to  tlie  huisa* 
nitj  of  die  goTenumiift,  nuiy  be  meBttoaed  the  means 
employed  for  the  civilizaijoii  of  the  Indiaa  tribes. 
Sums  have  been  set  aptrt  for  this  purpose,  from  tuqe 
to  time.    Befoie  the  late  war  the  Creefcsp  Kaskaakias, 
and  Choctaws,  had  made  conaiderable  progress  in  the 
^rts  of  q^mnii^t  weaving,  Mid  agrieiilture.     In  1819 
the  sum  of  (56 fiOO  doUars  was  appropriated,  for  the* 
purchase  of  domestie  animals,   implements  of  bus** 
bandry,  and  manufaetured  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.     Different  treaties  have  been  entered  into, 
and  ratted  with  them,  for  purchesii^  their  ladds  <m 
equitable  terms.    These  transaetions  are  made  sdlely 
by  the  govemment,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  protect 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  individuals.     The, 
Indians  of  the  western  p^  of  the  state  of  New  Yoilc, 
have  taken  up  the  o^ofipalion  of  farming.    In  181 1* 
die  Onon^i^  tribe  cultivated  100  a^refi  of  wheat ; 
and  it  is  9aid,  tfa^t  this  tiibe  have  abandoned  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquon^  by  a  general  resolution  amoog 
themselves.  The  Seneca  tribe  held  stodi  in  the  former 
bank  of  die  United  States.    The  late  president,  Mr 
Madison,  has  observed,  <<  that  husbandry  and  house^ 
hold  manufootures  have  advanced  more  rapidly  among 
the  soudiem  than  the  northern  txibos }  and  that  one  of 
the  great  diyil^ifms  of  the  Cbcmkee  nation  thot^ht  of 
sdiciting  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States.'' 
-  Inventions  and  discoveries  have  been  promoted  by 
means  of  the  patent  office,  which  secures  to  persons 
v/bo  apply  for  it  the  exclusive  right  to  the  fruits  of 
their  ingenuity.    This  office  is  att^hed  tp  the  departs 
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mene  ofilati.  Modbk^od  ilnmiigt  of  ^  ttMsUies, 
for  which  the  tif^  k  obtAntd,  $n  dqpMted  with  Ai 
diraetOT;  wkh  tdesmpliofi  of  th«  iiiineiidoii»  dtt 
lume  and  renideiioe  of  the  f$lteioXe%,  and  date  of  die 
patent.    The  prioe  <^  a  patent  k  thirty  doUars. 

In  1809  an  improvement  was  made  ia  the  msaiaa 
of  conducting  buainesf  in  the  house  of  repreeevtathfes, 
which  nay  perhaps  be  conmdered  as  a  usefitl  step  is 
the  prc^ess  of  legislation.  Eight  standing  cotninit* 
tees  are  appointed,  at  the  commenceoMat  of  each  ses- 
sion :  A  committee,  1  •  Of  elections.  S.  Of  daims. 
3.  Of  commerce  and  Hanufiu^tnves.  4.  F<Nr  ^ 
public  bads.  6.  For  the  district  of  ColomlHa.  6* 
Of  revisals  and  for  unfinished  bnsiness.  7*  Of  a^ 
counts.  The  first  six  consist  of  seven  members  each; 
<he  two  last  of  three  each.  There  is,  besides,  a  com- 
mittee for  post-offices  and  post-roads,  consisting  of  one 
member  ffom  each  state.  An  e)tcellent  mannd  ft 
parliamentary  practice  for  Ae  use  of  the  senate  of  th 
United  States  was  pnbiished  by  Mr  Jefferson. 

America  was  the  first  nation,  except  Denmsii, 
which  pn^ibited,  by  rigorous  laws,  the  importation  of 
negto  slaves ;  and  measures  are  adopted  for  the  grs* 
dual  abolition  of  shvery;  In  1807,  congress  passed 
an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  18U8.  ♦ 

*  Vessels  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade  are  subject  to  seizure  aB4 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  uaval  force  may  be  f«* 
ployed  fbr  that  purpose.     Every  person  engaged  ia  such  expcdl* 
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The  Unked  States  dbiiii»  by  r^t  of  Aioomry,  an 
Itkad  m  tfae  BuMo  Oeean,  aitiiaited  between  tlie 
9tth  degme  and  lUth  dq;yee  of  aoath  Igtitode,  and 

tion  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20^000  dollars.     Every  citizen  of,  or 
resicknl  wUbin  the  Uniteii  States,  wbu  imports  slaves,  from  Africa 
or  au>  other  country,  for  tfae  purpose  of  sale,  service,  or  labour,  6r 
who  aids  or  abets  therein^  it  subject  to  a  &ne  of  5000  cioUars;  and 
the  slaves  thus  imported  are  to  remain  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  states.     Every  person  convicted   of  bringing  slaves  into  the 
ITnited  States  is  liable  to  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  ten,  nor 
less  than  five  years,  and  to  be  fim-d  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000 
nor  leas  than  1000  dollars.    Those  who  buy  slaves  from  the  neigh- 
bouring territorries  forfeit  $00  dollars.    The  capuin  of  a  slaite 
vessel  naay  be  fioed  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000  dpliacB,  and  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four.     I'his  act 
prevents  the  transportation  (if  slaves  in  vessels  under  forty  tons 
burthen;    and  larger  fesseia   sailing  coastwise  must   have    the 
names  of  glares  for  sale  inserted  in  their  papers }  and  tbey  cannctt 
ba  landed  without  ddiveriag'  a  manifest  to  ibe  ofioar  of  cuttomt. 
Before  the  American  revolution,  different  wfiteia,  chiefly  Quaker*, 
had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Africans ;  and  after  the  dedaration 
of  independence,  societies  were  formed  in  the  different  stales,  un- 
der the  name  of  **  Friends  of  the  Blackt^**  who  annually  sent  de- 
pdti«e  to  a  central  eont ention,  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  month  of  January,  for  the  purpuae  of  iavestigatng  the  coadi- 
tion  of  slaves.    Tiiis  convention  published  the  process  verbal  of  its 
sittings,  and  correspondence  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade ; 
the  one  addressed   to  congress,  the  other  to  ihcir  le) low-citizens. 
These  combined  and  uninterrupted  efforts  were  strengthened  by  the 
writings  of  the  Friemls  of  the  Blacks  hi  England,  and  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  Oeamark,  the  first  government  which  paid  a  just  thbtita 
to  humwity  by  the  abortion  oi  the  trade.    Pbilaathropic  societies 
are  stdl  occupied  with  the  condition  of  the  African  race,  and  have 
established  schools  for  their  religious  and  social  instruction,  which 
operate  in  favour  of  their  civilization  and  freedom. 
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140''  w€«t  fron  Greemrich,  to  whidi  they  hove  givei 
tike  name  <tf  Madison.  Captain  Porter  of  tke  Ajiieii. 
can  ftigate,  fiiaea^  tonehei  tlwre  wkh  some  of  bb 
Elfish  prizes,  in  Norember  ISltf  ^  (xmstnicted  a  foit 
of  sixteen  guqs,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  natWet, 
took  possession  of  the  IidaAd  in  name  of  the  United 
States. 

In  mechanics  the  Americans  have  been  particulsly 
inventive.     The  number  of  patents  issued  at  the  pa- 
tent office,  from  the  1st  of  January  1812  to  th^  lit 
January  1813,  amounted  to  235.     The  ma^^bineiyof 
flour-mills  has^several  ingenious  contrivances  not  knowi 
in  Europe.     The  machines  for  making  cotton-cards, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  are  no  less  useftil  to 
the  country  than  creditable  to  the  inventors.    Twe 
Americans  are  candidates  for  the  prize  of  n  million  of 
francs,  offi^ed  by  the  French  government  for  the  best 
machine  for  spinning  flax.    The  saving  of  manual  la- 
bour by  one  of  the  American  machines  is  said  to  be 
four-fifths,  but  the  conditions  of  the  prize  require  nin^ 
tenths.  '  The  ginning  machine  for  separating  cotton 
from  the  seed  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  cotton  by  a  vast  saving  of  manual  labour. 
The  method  employed  of  lighting  the  interior  of  Ame^ 
rican  merchant  vessels,  and  vessels  of  war,  by  means 
pf  cylinders  of  glass  placed  in  the  deck,  is  found  to  be 
very  useful  at  sea.     A  p^w  apparatus  fpr  the  distiUsf 
tion  of  salt  water  on  board  of  vessels  at  aea,  invented 
by  Major  Lamb  of  New  Yoric,  has  been  found  so  so- 
perior  to  the  contrivances  formerly  in  use,  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  tl^e  English  navy  board  for  the  pubr 
6    . 
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lie  ships^  The  Americanmachiniiry&r  making  boots  «nd 

shoes  by  means  of  inm  wire  or  nails  has  heen  lately  em-^ 

ployed  in  England ;  asd  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  ito 

economical  advantages  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 

able  to  furnish  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Perhaps^  of  all  the  American  inventions^  the  aj^U- 

cation  of  steam  to  inland  navigation  is  the  most  splen* 

did,  and  promises  to  be  the  most  useful,  especially  to 

the  country  which  gave  it  bjrth.    Steam-boats  now  ply 

on  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Savannah,  Ohio, 

Mississippi,  and  nearly  all  the  other  navigable  streams 

in  the  United  States.     Boats  of  150  feet  in  length, 

and  thirty  to  fifty  in  breadth,  are  propelled  at  the  rate 

of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  in  still  water.     The 

slowness  of  navigation  on  the  great  rivers  by  sails  and 

oars  renders  the  steamrboat  invaluable.    Among  other 

purposes^  it  is  employed  to  tow  large  vessels  a^unst 

the  wind  and  current,  and  it  is  used  as  a  ferry-boat  at 

New  York  and  other  ports.     The  steam  frigate,  con<- 

structed  at  New  York  according  to  the  plan  of  the 

late  Mr  Fulton,   is  14v>  feet  long,   55  feet  broad, 

and   has   an  engine  of   120  horse  power,    moving 

with  a  velocity  backwards  or  forwards  at  the  rate  of 

three  nyles  and  a  half  an  hour.     The  wheel  is  placed 

in  the  centre,  and  is  protected  by  the  sides,  which  are 

six  feet  in  thickness ;  in  other  parts  they  are  four  and 

a  half.     This  frigate  is  to  carry  thirty  cannon,  and  is 

considered  as  impregi^tble.      The  steam-engine  of 

Evans,  now  employed  in  the  United  States,  is  consi* 

dered  both  npre,  economical  and  more  simj^  than 

that  of  Watt  and  Bolton. 

VOL.  lU.  Q  g 
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The  great  number  of  rivers  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  great  breadth  and  depth  of  these  riven, 
rrader  the  erection  of  stone  brieves   in  general  far 
too  expensive  for  the  means  of  a    thin  population. 
But  the  want  of  these  has  been  extremely  well  sup- 
plied by  wooden  structures,  which  are  made  so  ^did, 
durable,  and  even  beautiful,  as  to  answer  every  usefiil 
purpose.     Very  great  mechanical  skill  has  been  dis- 
played in  this  species  of  carpentry.     The  Schuylkffl 
bridge  is  &50  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  is  supported 
by  two  solid  piers  19^  feet  apart.     The  middle  ardi 
is   194^  feet ;  the  smaller  arches  150.     The  heigH 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  carriage-way, 
is  thirty-one  feet.    The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is 
eight  feet.    This  bridge,  which  was  erected  by  a  com- 
pany, cost  300,(XX)  dollars,  and  was  finished  in  1808. 
The  Trenton  bridge,  across  the  Delaware,  thirty  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  was  finished  in  1806.     It  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  wide. 
The  distance  between  the  abutments  is  1008  feet ;  the 
piers  are  of  cut  stone,  and  there  are  about  l6,OO0 
perches  of  masonry.     The  superstructure  consists  of 
five  arches,  or  series  of  arches,  each  of  five  sections  or 
ribs,  rising  from  the  chord  line  in  the  proportion  of 
IS  to  100,     The  sections  are  formed  of  white  pine 
plank,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  four 
inches  thick,  and  twelve  inches  wide,  forming  a  dept& 
of  three  feet.    These  sections  leave  a  breadth  of  eleven 
feet  rni  each  side  for  carriages,  and  four  and  a  half  for 
foot  passengers.    The  platform  is  suspended  from  wing 
arches  by  means  of  iron  chains. 
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Jn  ship^building  the  Americaas  are  new  decidedly 
si:qperior  to  the  European  nations,  even  to  those  most  re<* 
xip  wned  for  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  Their  public  biiihlv 
msS^  are  not  numerous^  because  they  are  yet  but  youqg 
as  a  nation^  Even  foreigners  admit,  however,  that  th^ 
Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  an4 
the  City-Hall  of  New  York,  are  very  fine  edificeit 
The  last  was  lately  finished,  and  cost  OSHfiOO  dolkrSp 
The  coin  of  the  United  States  rivals  that  of  France  or 
of  England  in  neatness  of  execution. 

I'/ie  Drains.— Dramatic  exhibitions  have  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten 
years*     Twenty  years  ago,  great  struggles  were  made 
against  this  species  of  recreation.    The  clergy  of  ya- 
riious   denominations  petitioned  several  state  l^isla* 
tures  to  suppress  theatrical  amusements,  aslmmpral 
and  profane.    In  Connecticut  this  opposition  had  ccm* 
plete  success.     The  principal  theatre  of  that  state,  in 
the  city  of  Hartford,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and 
actors  are  still  subject  to  excommunication.     Li  Mas- 
sachusetts the  church  and  the  stage  for  a  long  time 
maintained  9  doubtful  struggle.    Plays  were  interdict- 
ed, but  recitations  or  lectures  were  allowed  ;  and  the 
players,  obliged  to  accommodate  their  proceedings  to 
this  absurd  restriction,   announced  plays  under  the 
Iiame  of  lectures.     Thus  a  tragedy  or  comedy  was  ad- 
vertised in  such  terms  as  these  :  ^*  A  Moral  Lecture  ; 
the  affecting  History  of  Jane  Shore,  as  narrated  in 
dial(^e  by  the  celebrated  Rowe  ;''  **  Tlie  entertain- 
ing tale  of  the  Poor  Soldier,  ^  told  in  song  v^  dia- 
logue by  the  facetioi^  O'Keefe."   By  a  spirited  effort. 
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however,  in  the  legislature,  the  laws  agtaiost  plays  woe 
abolished ;  and  a  theatre  was  ei'ected  in  Boston  m  the 
year  1708*  About  1808,  great  improvements  wm 
made  in  the  style  of  building  and  decoration  in  the 
American  theatres,  which  began  then  to  rival  the 
theatres  of  the  old  world.  The  following  statemeot 
of  the  number  of  theatres,  and  of  the  amount  of  the 
receipts  of  each  in  one  night  when  full,  ia  believed  to 
be  rather  under  the  truth  : 

Massachusetts, — Boston,  1250  dollars ;  Saletn,  250 ;  Newbury 

port,  250. 
Rhode  Island. — Providence,  600  dollars ;  Newport,  250., 
J^ew  VorA:.— New  York,  2400 dollars  ;  do.  1000  ;  Albany,€09> 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  1800  dollars;  do.  2000;  do.80a 

Mary^W.-.— Baltimore,  1200 dollars  ;  do.  700;  Annapolis,^ 
District  of  Columbia, — Washington  city,  500  dollars. 
Virginia. — Alexandria,  800  dollars;  Pctersburgh,  600;  Nor* 

folk,  600  ;  Fredericksburgh,  500. 
Kentucky, — Lexington,  500  dollars. 
South  Coro/ina^—Charleston,  1200  dollars. 
Georgia. — Savannah,  500  dollars. 
Louisiana. — New  Orleans,  500  dollars. 
Twenty-three  in  all. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  one  of  the  best  supported 
theatres  in  the  United  States  was  burnt  in  1811 ;  and 
the  fire  having  begun  during  the  performance,  destroy- 
ed  upwards  of  sixty  persons,  many  of  them  of  greit 
consequence  in  the  city.  When  full,  it  yielded  from 
600  to  800  dollars.  The  prices  of  admission  are  ge- 
nerally,— for  the  boxes,  one  dollar^  pit,  fifty  or fl^ 
venty-five  cents  j  gallery,  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  cents ;  third  row  of  boxes,  seventy-five  cents. 
None  of  the  prices,  except  for  the  boxes,  which  are  «!• 
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ways  (me  dollar,  are  uniform  throughout  the  states. 
The  expeuces  of  the  New  Yotk  theatre  are  about  400 
dollars  nightly.  Even  with  this  great  expenditure,  it 
10  said  that  10,000  dollars  have  been  sometimes  clear- 
ed in  the  three  ifirst  mouths  of  a  season.  The  govenui 
went  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  drama.  Plays  are 
never  required  to  be  licensed,  and  any  body  is  free  to 
build  a  theatre. 

Ail  the  best  new  pieces  on  the  British  stage  are 
transmitted  to   America  with  great  rapidity;   and 
in  di-esses,  decorations,  arrangements,  and  style  of  cn- 
ticisHH  a  great  similarity  obtains  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    There  are  slight  diflFerences,  however,  in  the 
customs  of  the  audience.     Ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
never  expected,  as  a  point  of  etiquette,  to  wear  full 
dress  in  the  best  boxes.     It  is  usual  for  females  to 
sit  in  the   pit  in  the  southern   states,  but  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states  they  are  never  permitted 
to  be  seen  there.     Tiie  passion  for  spectacle,  and  for 
the  exhibition  of  horses  and  elephants  on  the  stage,  is 
as  prevalent  in  America  as  in  London.     In  propriety 
of  decoration  and  costume  the  Americans  are  particu- 
larly defective  ;  they  dress  with  great  splendour,  but 
seldom  correctly.   The  late  celebrated  Mr  Cooke,  who 
died  in  America,  remarked  that  the  Americans  timed 
their  applauses  better  than  any  people  in  the  world. 
With  respect  to  original  plays  they  are  very  deficient  j 
and,  indeed,  this  species  of  production  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  thrive  in  a  country  where  all  the  branches  of 
authorship  lie  und^  great  discouragement.    Besides^ . 
the  managers  can  procure  plays  without  difficulty  from 
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England,  wd  hate  nMhing  to  pay  for  the  eopyti^^ 
3^t  many  plays  have  been  written  and  acted  widi 
s^cce^  in  America.  Mr  Dunlop  of  New  York  \m 
{»*oduced  of  original  pieces  and  ttamlatioiia  ueaily  forty 
plays,  tragedy,  comedy,  fytee^  and  intetiude ;  all  sf 
wliich  bave  been  acted,  and  many  o£  them  still  maintoi 
a  respectable  place  upon  the  stage*  Mr  T^Ier  mete 
The  Contrast ;  Mrs  Murray,  Virtue  Triuinpliant,  orf 
thtee  other  pieces  j  Mr  White,  ITie  Clergymaii's 
Daughter,  and  The  Poor  Lodger ;  Mrs  Rowmn,  one 
or  two  idays ;  Mr  BuriLCi  The  Battle  of  Banker's  HSi; 
Mr  Eustaphieve,  Matepa,  and  Peter  the  Greirt ;  }b 
Ellison,  The  American  in  Tripoli ;  Mrs  Faugiero^ 
Beltsarius ;  Mr  Markoe,  two  or  three  pieces  ;  Mr  Iii- 
gersoU,  Edwy  and  Elgiva ;  Mr  Barker  junior,  Th6 
Fox-Chase,  and  the  Indian  Princess,**— the  last  of  whid 
was  founded  on  a  romantic  incident  of  American  hn* 
tory,  and  met  with  uncommon  success ;  Mr  Bruk, 
The  TVust ;  Mr  Hutton,  The  School  for  Prodigab, 
and  some  other  pieces ;  Mr  Harly,  The  Gordian  Knot; 
Mr  White,  Foscari,  and  The  Mysteries  of  the  Gasdc. 
Mr  Hodgkinson  of  the  theatre  wrote  The  Man  of 
Fortitude,  and  some  ephemeral  trifles. 

The  pay  of  authors  is  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  in  England,  but  there  is  a  great  preference  given 
to  plays  from  the  mother-country ;  and  the  sterling 
dramas  of  ihe  English  stage^  especially  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  seldom  fiul  to  bring  ftiU  houses.  Tbe 
celdbrated  actors  on  the  American  stage  have  almost 
exclusively  emigrated  ftom  England*  The  first  of  any 
decided  reputation  was  tlie  late  M)r  Hodgkinson,  on- 
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ginallj  fitwi  Bithy  who  was  excellent  in  every  variety  of 
the  scene,  from  the  highest  tragedy  to  the  lowest  farce. 
The  late  Mrs  Wanmi,  eelebrated  as  Miss  Brunton  in 
Covait-Garclfln,  was  the  female  wimder  of  tragedy  in 
America  for  many  years  y  and  two  comedians^  lately 
deceased,  by  the  naoaes  of  Twaits  and  Harwood,  were 
kmg  at  the  head  of  the  comic  department*     Mr  Fen- 
nel was  a  very  deserving  trafjjedian,  and  for  some  years 
centesfeed  the  palm  of  superiority  with  Mr  Cooper, 
who  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  at  present  takes 
the  lead'  in  the  American  drama.     Mr  JefienMm,  Mr 
Blisaot,  Mr  Bernards,  Mrs  Hilson,  and  Mrs  Darby, 
all  from  England,  also  enjoy  a  high  rank  at  presei:^;  on 
the  American  boards.     Mr  John  Howard  Payne,  the 
young  tragedian  known  in  Europe  and  America  under 
the  title  of  the  American  Roscius,  is  the  only  native 
who  has  ever  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  success. 
His  first  appearance  at  New  York,   February  24, 
18U9»   at  the   age  of  sixteen,    produced  an  eSoot 
equalled  by  a  similar  debut  a  short  time  befone  in 
England.     The  pay  given  to  the  best  regularly  en- 
gaged actors  does  not  exceed  from  thirty  to  forty  dol- 
lars per  week.     The  benefits  of  such  performers  may 
produce  them  from  £00  to  1500  dollars  in  addition. 
Mr  Coc^>er  receives  1^  dollars  weekly,  and  half  the  pro- 
fits of  every  seventh  night,  on  his  regular  engagemeat 
at  New  Yoik.     When  he  travels,  of  course  the  profits 
vary  with  the  attraction  i  sometimes  he  has  reoeivad 
SOOO  dollars  for  thirteen  nights'  performance.     Mr 
Howard  Payne  has  gained  for  twenty-six  successive 
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nights'  perfonnance  in  Phikd^hia,  Baltimore,  md 
Bichmond,  ^boveSOOO  dollars*  * 

Americanisms* — There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  rela* 
tive  to  America,  with  req>ect  to'avhich  greater  mtaap* 
prehensions  prevail  abroad,  than  the  state  of  the  £i^* 
lish  language  in  that  country.  An  American,  on  ar- 
riving in-  England,  is  not  unfrequenly  requested,  by  in- 
telligent persons,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  native 
tongue,  in  the  supposition  that  thi»  is  either  a  distinct 
dialect  of  English,  or  even  an  Indian  language.  Ev^i 
the  most  enlightened  English  critics  are  in  the  hi^ 
of  expressing  themselves  on  this  subject  in  a  muiner 
calculated  to  produce  very  erroneous  impressions^ 
The  English  language  is  spoken  with  as  great  purity 
by  the  difierent  classes  of  society  in  America,  as  by  the 
corresponding  classes  in  England ;  while  the  strongly- 
marked  dialects  of  Scotland  and  England^  and  eveai  of 
the  English  counties,  the  souree  of  so  many  barbariaoas 
and  corruptions,  have  no  parallel  in  the  United  States. 
A  Yoricshire  or  Lancashire  peasant  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible to  a  Londoner ;  but  in  no.  district  of  America, 
not  even  in  the  extreme  west,  where  savage  and  civiliz- 
ed life  min^e,  is  there  a  language  spoken  not  perfect- 
ly  intelligible  to  an  English  ear.  It  is  not  meant  to 
affirm  that  the  speech  of  uneducated  persons  is  free  of 
impro^eties ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  countiy ;  *  but 
it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  provincial  corrup- 
tions which  seem  not  to  have  abated  any  thing  of  their 

*  For  this  account  of  the  American  stage  the  author  is  indebt- 
ed to  •  gsntleman  well  acquainted  with  the  lubjecL 
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fiirce  in  England  for  centuries,  have  scarcely  appeared 
in  America ;  while  the  more  general  division  of  educa« 
tion,  the  superior  condition  of  all  classes,  and  especial* 
ly  the  non-existence  of  paupers,  and  persons  extremely 
illiterafte,  ensure  her,  in  some  degree,  against  this  eril* 
Where  two  countries,  however,  are  separated  by  such  a 
distance  as  England  and  America,  and  di£fer  so  much  in 
manners  and  institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  standard  of  propriety  in  speech,  a  thing  somewhat 
capricious  in  its  nature,  will  remain  precisely  identical* 
And  there  are  words  and  phrases  current,  not  only  in 
conversation,  but  also  in  the  most  respectable  written 
works  in  America,  which  have  not  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  English  authorities  of  the  present  day.  Tbo^ 
who  wish  to  see  these  peculiarities  specified,  may  con- 
sult a  work  entitled,  **  A  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of 
Words  and  Phrases,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  present  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  States ;  originally  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  republished,  with  Corrections  and  Ad- 
ditions,  by  John  Pickering,  Boston,  1816."  On  a  fair 
examination,  it  will  appear,  that  many  of  the  words 
and  phrases  objected  to  are  vulgarisms,  which  are  never 
used  in  writings  of  any  value ;  that  many  are  good 
English  words  become  obsolete  at  home,  and  as  to 
which  the  Americans  are  not  chargeable  with  innovat- 
ing, but  with  refusing  to  follow  the  innovations  of  the 
mother-country  ;  that  some  of  them  are  English  pro^ 
vincialisms,  brought  out  with  the  early  coloaJitSy  and 
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tiiit  some  have  beooBUe  neceseary  from  difeenees  ui 
the  state  of  society,  and  in  the  political  institotioiis  of 
the  two  countries.  After  making  a  reasonaUe  allow- 
ance fiff  these  cinnunstaaces,  it  will  be  found  ihtA  the 
number  of  ciNTuptions  introduced  by  American  wiilen 
is  surprisingly  small,  probably  much  smaller  than  those 
innovations  made  by  £nglirii  writers  of  the  day,  which 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  corrupdons.  England  may 
justly  be  proud  of  the  cinnilation  of  her  most  celebrated 
works  in  America,  and  of  the  influence  whidi  this  gives 
her  over  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  a  i^tion  rapidly 
rising  to  unexampled  greatness.  It  opens  up  to  her  wri- 
ters a  field  of  distinction  of  unimagined  ext^it  andgrsn* 
dear.  Of  all  foreign  countries  it  k  only  in  America  that 
the  choice  productions  of  En^ish  genius  are  sought  after 
and  i^preciated.  On  the  continent  of  Emt^  nothmg 
but  £jiglidi  works  of  sconce  and  practical  utility  are  ex* 
teosively  known,  as  in  &ct  it  is  these  alone  which,  in  any 
language,  can  be  thoroughly  understood  by  foreigners. 
Courses  of  led;ures  on  English  literature  are  to  this 
day  read  in  contkiental  universities,  in  which  none  of 
the  distinguished  authors  who  have  appeared  widiin 
the  last  fifty  years  are  ever  mentioned.  Long  before 
the  title  of  an  Engii^  work,  in  some  untrant^lated  quo- 
tation from  a  review,  is  announced  at  Leipsig,  at  Pnm, 
€r  at  Romct  it  is  reprinted  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or 
New  York,  and  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohioor  Mis- 
sissippi. Tins  community  of  language  the  American 
ought  also  to  prize  as  one  of  his  noblest  pririleges,  since 
it  afferds  him  access  to  a  literature  more  advanced  than 
jhia  own  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things }  and  if  it  be 
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hit  fint  bo»t  that  lie  is^the  couotryiMii  of  WalknigMft 
and  Franklin^  it  should  be  his  second^  that  his  fore- 
firthers  were  countrymen  of  Shakespeai^  and  lifiltoii» 
and  **  diat  Chatham's  langaage  is  hbmother^ongue.'^* 
Mmnners  and  Hubit8.--^The  peofle  of  the  United 
States  hav)e  not  that  nnifonn  dnraoter  fribiieh  Monga 
to  ancient  tuitions,  upon  whom  time,  and  the  alalnU* 
ty  of  institutions,  have  imprinted  a  partioular  and  indi* 
Tidual  character.  The  general  physiognomy  is  as  nu 
ried  as  its  origin  is  diiSvent.  English,  Iridic  GeniaB» 
Scotch,  fWnch,  and  Swiss,  all  retmn  something  of  the 
first  stamp,  which  belongs  to  their  ancient  country.  A 
marked  dtstmotion,  howefer,  exists  between  the  inhi* 
bttants  of  the  markime  and  commercial  towns,  and 
those  of  the  country.  The  former  perfectly  reaemUe 
the  citiaens  of  the  great  towns  of  £Uirope.  Tliey  luifn 
aU  the  luxury  and  vices  of  an  advanced  eiviUaation.  t 
■ — ■--  --  -  -  — -  —  -   -  -  -  -  -  -  — 

»  The  above  article  was  furnished  by  a  learned '  professor  of 
Cambrklg^  College,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  inbject. 

f  From  die  year  1797  to  ISOI  indusiYe^  iSfS  coniietB  entered 
the  state  piuon  of  New  York. 


For  forgery,  (sentenced)        66 

Sodomy,                 -                 1 

Burglary,               -                34 

Horse  stealing,            -          1$ 

Highway  robbery,                      1 

Rape,                  .                     1 

MaAstaughter,             -           4 

Perjury,                     -                3 

Stealing  from  k  church,            1 

Accessary  to  a  confict  fetoii^   I 

Orand  kireny^(«tealiag  mare 

Bigamy,                 .                 t 

ttm  Iti  dollars,}            260 

Bwkidlifig,                 •                i 

Petit  larceny,  (stealing  less 

Receiving  stolen  goods,            t 

than  this  sum,)                 277 

Arson,                  -                    5 

Total,          69s 

Assault  and  battery,              20 

Of  whom  290  were  foreigners. 
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Those  of  the  <x>uiitr7  who  lead  an  agricukiiral  life,  efl^ 
joy  all  that  happiness  which  is  procured  from  the  exer- 
else  of  the  social  virtues  in  their  primitive  purity. 
Tleir  affections  are  constant ;  felicity  crowns  the  con* 
jugal  union  ;  respect  for  paternal  authority  is  sacrM; 
mfidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife  ia- almost  unknown  ^ 
divorce  is  rare ;  mendicity  and  thefl  uncommon.  Hu* 
manity  is  another  quality  for  which  they  are  distin* 
guished  ;— on  one  occasion  ^^00,000  dollars  were  ool- 
lected  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  suffering  from  a  public  calamity.  The 
advantages  of  education,  which  are  enjoyed  by  aU 
eksses,  tend  continually  to  improve  both  manners  and 
morals,  and  to  promote  the  developement  of  industry 
and  talent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  first  American  colonists,  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  states,  have  a  mttural  desire  for  ^nigra- 
tion,  whilst  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states 
remain  faithfully  attached  to  the  soil.  Our  limits, 
however,  will  not  permit  us  to  draw  a  complete  pic- 
ture g(  the  progress  of  American  manners  and  habits 
since  the  year  1800.  We  shall  merely  observe,  that 
the  friends  of  order  and  tranquillity  have  regretted  the 
introduction  of  a  litigious  spirit,  which  has  extended 
from  the  towns  to  the  country,  and  has  even  reached 
new  establishments  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods.  This 
unfortunate  disposition  is  thus  described  by  an  accurate 
and  faithful  observer,  the* late  Judge  Cooper,  "i^  in  his 

♦  This  gentleman,  in  the  year  1785,  emigrated  from  New  Jer* 

4 
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'^  History  of  the  first  Settlements  in  the  Western 
Counties  of  New  York.'* — "  The  Scotch  succeed  in 
the  woocb,  or  elsewhere,  being  frugal,  cautious  in  their 
bargains,,  living  within  their  means,  and  punctual  in 
their  engagements.  If  a  Scotsman  kills  a  calf,  he  wiU 
take  the  best  part  of  it  to  market,  and  husband  up  the 
price  of  it ;  if  he  consumes  any  part  at  home,  it  will  be 
the  coarsest  and  the  cheapest.  The  American  will  eat 
the  best  part  himself,  and  if.  he  sells  any,  will  lay  out 
the  money  upon  some  article  of  show.  The  odds  are, 
that  when  the  Scotsnian  buys  a  cow,  he  pays  ready,  mo- 
ney, and  has  her  for  a  low  price^  The  American  pays 
with  his  note,  gives  more,  and  is  often  sued  for  the  pay- 
ment. When  this  happens,  his  cause  comes  to  be  tried 
before  the  squire,  and  six  jurors  empannelled.  Here 
mudi  pettifogging  skill  is  displayed.  If  the  defendant 
has  address  enough  to  procure  a  note,  bond,  or  other 
matter  to  be  offered  in  set-off,  he  perhaps  involves  his 
adversary  in  costs  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  dol- 
larss,  and  gains  celebrity  for  his  dexterity  and  finesse. 
This  cunning  talent,  which  they  call  outwitting,  gives 
him  such  reputation  and  lead,  that  he  stands  fair  to  be 
chosen  a  petty  town«officer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  mischievous  a  spirit  of  litigation  should  be  encourag- 


sey  to  Otsego,  with  not  more  than  400  or  500  dolliirs,  with  which 
he  coromenced  his  agricultural  labours.  He  was  introduced  by  Dr 
Franklin  to  M.  Le  Rayde  Chaumotit,  for  whom  he  acted  for  some 
time  as  agent,  or  overseer  of  his  lands ;  and  his  fortune  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  some  years  before  his  death  in  ]SI0»  he  purchased 
£4»000  acres,  or  ten  miles  square,  in  the  county  of  St  Lawrence, 
and,  besides,  left  to  bis  heirs  the  sum  of  700,000  dollars* 
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ed  by  some  ofthejuatioes,  wlio»  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
fte,  forget  the  great  duty  of  their  office,  liiat  of  j^re- 
serying  peaee ;  and  that  it  diould  ha;fe  increased,  as  it 
has  done  of  late  years,  to  a  fbameful  extent.  I  haie 
known  more  than  100  precepts  issued  in  one  day  by 
some  of  these  sqiiires*  A  magistrate  who  becomes  so 
ready  an  instrum^it  of  ccmtention,  may  be  con»dered 
as  a  living  calamity.  Some,  however,  I  have  known  of 
a  quite  different  stamp,  who  have  carried  the  spirit  at 
peace-snaking  and  benevolence  so  far,  as  to  leave  their 
own  bsiiness,  and  travel  miles  for  the  sake  of  reconcit- 
ing  parties,  and  putting  an  end  to  quarrels,  and  who 
sought  for  no  other  reward  than  the  satisfiiction  of  do- 
ing good.** 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

ON  THE  STATE  OP  RELIGION. 

An  estimate  has  been  ktely  made  of  the  proportion 
of  churches  and  clergymen  to  the  p^^Milation,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Beecher,  in  his  Address  to  the  CharitaMe 
Society  for  the  eduction  of  pious  young  men  for  the 
miniistry  of  the  GospeL 

This  author  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  pastor  for  every  150  families  or 
1000  souls*  The  present  ratio  in  the  New  England 
states  is  one  to  every  1500  persons.  In  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  ministers  to  the 
number  of  souls  is  found  to  be  one  to  every  800  or  900# 
Throughout  Europe,  generally  one  to  1000. 

An  American  population  of  eight  millions  would, 
of  course,  require  8000  ministers;  but  the  whole 
number  of  regular  well  educated  ministers  does  not 
exceed  3000,  consequently,  five  millions  of  persons  are 
destkute  of  competent  rel^ous  instruction. 

Setting  out  from  these  data,  he  concludes,  that,  in 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  178  competent 
religious  teachers.  In  Maine,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  is  supplied  with  religious  in- 
struction.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  deficiency  is  one- 
third.     Vermont  is  nearly  in  the  same  situation. 

Ld  the  western  parts  of  Rhode  Idand,  embracing 
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a  territoiy  of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  including  one-half  of  the  populadoo^ 
there  is  but  one  regularly  educated  minister,  and  but 
ten  ii^  the  other  parts.  In  Connecticut,  there  are 
SI 8  congregational  churches,  of  which  thirty-six  are 
vacant  J  of  all  other  denominations,  sixty-eight  are 
vacant.  In  New  York,  the  actual  number  of  pastors 
is  about  500,  the  population  of  a  million  would  require 
doublp  this  numbei*.  In  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  at  least  fifty  pastors.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Pelaware  the  deficiency  is  very  considerable.  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  population  of  97'1'»000,  has  but  sixty 
regular  ministers,  consequently,  911,000  persons  are 
without  adequate  religious,  instruction.  The  situatioo 
of  Maryland  is  similar  to  that  of  Virginia. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  religion  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  no  accurate  information  was 
obtained.  North  Carolina,  with  a  populati<m  of 
565,500,  which  would  require  550  clergymen,  1^8 
but  twenty.  South  Carolina,  with  a  population  of 
415,000,  has  but  thirty-six  ministers.  Georgia  has 
but  ten  clergymen. 

Mr  Beecher's  enumeration,  it  is  to  be  obserrod,  in- 
cludes only  regularly  educated  clergymen  ;  but  there 
are,  besides,  a  number  of  itinerant  preachers  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  persons  among  the  different 
sects,  who  officiate  occasionally  as  religious  teachers, 
though  they  derive  their  subsistence,  from  other  pro* 
fessions. 

The  same  author  informs  us,  that  one-third  of  idl  mi-i 
nisters  who  receive  a  regular  coU^puite  education  in  the  U* 
nited  States,  are  educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges* 
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The  highest  clerical  stipend  in  the  United  States  is 
6000  dollars,  with  a  dwelling-bouse,  and  the  fees  of 
marriage,  which,  though  voluntary,  are  always  liberal. 
The  common  salary  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  New 
York,  Hiiladelphia,  and  Baltimore,  is  ^00  dollars ; 
and  the  value  of  the  house  and  fees  varies  from  300 
to  500  dollars,  and  upwards.  In  the  country  the  sti-> 
pend  is  much  lower.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  it 
seldom  cfxceeds  1000  dollars  per  annum,  but  with  a 
house  and  small  glebe,  and  occasional  presents.  This 
afibrds  a  very  decent  support  to  a  clergyman,  and  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  sons  a  college  education. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  in  the  United 
States  are-^ongregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Friends  or  Quakers,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Grerman  Lutherans,  Dutch  Reformed,  Roman  Catho- 
Kcs,  Moravians,  Mennonists,  Jumpers,  Universalists, 
and  Shakers.  If  the  whole  population  were  divided 
ifite  twelve  -parts,  three  of  these  would  be  Calvinists, 
ofaiedy  of  the  Congr^ational  and  Presbyterian  sects ; 
fewo  Baptists ;  two  Methodists ;  one  Episcopalians  and 
Lutherans  ;  the  rest  include  persons  of  many  various 
fmns  of  belief,  and  a  consideraUe  number  who  follow 
BO  religious  profession. 

Of  the  CongregationaUstSf  a  few  years  since,  there 
were  1000  congregations  in  New  England,  and  SOO 
in  the  middle  and  soiithem  states,  with  1^  ministers 
and  eandidates  for  the  ministry.  Their  system  of 
church  discipline  is  derived  chiefly  from  that  ^ieh 
-was  established  in  17^^0,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Say  Brook  Platform.  Each  church  chooses  its 
voju  III.  n  h 
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•wn  mkiisteff»  but  ii  associated  wkh  others  £er  mutual 
advantage*  and  the  tenBaination  of  dilutes.  Meetings 
un  held  fer  this  purpose  twke  a-year. 

i^resbjfkrians^^^ln  the  year  1810  there  were  771 
congreijatiQiia  oS  Preabyteriaw^  with  434  jnnisUars^ 
a&d  a  number  of  Ucentiates.  This  denoniMtios  pre* 
wila  in  the  Baid<Ue  and  southeiA  atatesu  Their  highert 
ecdbaiastieal  court  is  akjled  the  General  AsseMliLy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  which  are  ay«oda»  P^^^^by* 
teries,  Bmit  ehurcji  seaaknisu  In  1810  there  were  five 
syvode  and  thirty-six  pcesbyteries.  At  PriiKeloB*  tbete 
is  a  theologi&d  school  for  Cairiaiista^  weU 
idtb  a  good  library.. 

Thn  Epi^^paUanSf  \mfba»  the  revohitiMi, 
higedi  to  send  tbeir  preaehera  to  Engbaid  for 
tian^  at  A0  awerngt  espenee  of  Lu  10&  Sterlia^ 
Dr  Chevieler^  in  his  appeal  to  the  puUie  in  b^alf  of 
Add  Church  of  En^and  m  America,  stated^  ^  tbaty  m 
fifty-two  who  wen*  hoiM  for  orders,  only  foBtqic-two  le- 
tvmed  m  safety,  oiwing  to  siekneas,  or  the  acddettte  of 
the  meyage.'^  Thia  absurd  cegulatio&  kept  mumifoti  Ike 
dbttcchea  unpcoiidod  rnik  clergymen;.  In  thft  year 
hSOi^  the  number  ofi  Episcopalian  chtauhes  m  New 
England  was  60,  that  of  ministers^  4d  ^  in  the  middir 
states^  6S  ahurehe(ik  and^  66  nttnistero. ;  in  the  sonth- 
era,  W6  churehes,  and  101  minislets;  in  all,  996 
ehurches^  and^l^  nmisteii^  The  dtfirchea aoe'  under 
the  general  direction  o£  the  OmTontieDj  of  ^  Pi». 
testant  Epiaaopal  Churchy,  which  is  compased  oC  tmo 
houses.;  tibe  one  of  bishops^  the  other  o0  delegates^  ceai- 
aistang  of  cleogymeni  and  Isqmnm. 


'  O'f  fiite  QUdhtrs  or  Friendsr  th^ie  #er6  ^hoMt  4if& 
cdftgregation^  s6rtife  yeafrs  ago,  and  thi^Af  in  the  ttid- 
cB*  state*;  In  the  northern  there  are  fe\^,  6x<^p6  itf 
Rhode  Ishirtd;  In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  Quiker 
9eltlem«Wt  tit  NeW  6atd«ftf,  ^ttd  e^hgregitiotts  al  P«Ef. 
qWdtanft  ai¥d  Wdod  cteek. 

M^th6\i$3tS.'^The  Ttttvdb^  of  M^tbddiMs  hi  1809 
amounted  td  159,50a  They  ate  ittofe  niiuiierous  m 
thb  MMdld  aftid  southern  thalh  hi  the  northeni  states. 
Thei>  cha^Aed  a»e  ai^ociaiCed  tmddr  the  title  of  1^ 
United  Sbeieties  of  the  Methodist  Ep{9eot>al  ChtifchV 
Th«  whofe  cotivit^  id  divided  into  religious  diistriMs  ani^ 
circuits  ;•  the  foiM^r  under  the  direction  of  a  pVesidiMj^ 
Mttf  th^  ktCer  tfnd:^  the  inspection  of  ah  itiiii^i'ant 
jj^l^etu^hek'  V  l^h  of  whom  are  ap)k>itfted  at  the  attntnd^ 
<iOi!ifef  enee.  The  seed^s  of  MetAiodisin  were  ftm  sowtf 
iti'  tihi»  couv^try  l^y  the  cti^ebrated  Whitefieid;  It  is  be- 
lieved that  fhi^  sect  is  inbreasittg  very  considerably. 

Bttptists. — fn  the  year  1799j  there  Were  45  Baptist 
fMociat^s  i«  th^  United  States,  lOS^  chnrches,  1^1  ' 
nrfteibliep^  ^i*73;471.itttembers.  In  May  1817  the  gene- 
id  convention  of  the  Ba^ti^  denomination  in  the  United' 
Stated  held  their  fit^  ti*ieAnial  meeting  a«  Philadelphia ; 
aMd  in  theit^  report  the  number  of  churclies  and'  Of 
members  was  thus  estimated-^27^  churehes ;  mim-> 
sters,'  1936  j  ifaembei*s  itt*  fellowship,  188,445.  Iti  the 
^taM  of  Nevi^  Y&A  fhe  number  Of  chuk-ches  Was  821^ 
o#  membet^,  2te,55«f}  in  Kentucky,  431  cHurches;: 
lilldf  99,439  members ;  in  Gi&oiigfia,  90®  chure^etfy  stUd" 
i^fi94f  ihembers;  id  Vu-giniai  314  churches^  an* 
il,«3»H^mbkrs. 

Lutherans.— In  the  states  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
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sylTania,  the  Lutherans,  chiefly  of  German  origin,  hsie 
a  hundred  congregations ;  the  German  Calrinists  near- 
ly the  same  number.  Several  of  the  clei^ymen  erf  this 
denomination  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
literary  and  scientific  attainments  ;  the  late  Dr  Muh- 
lenburg  of  Lancaster,  as  a  botanist,  Dr  Kumne  of  New 
York,  as  an  oriental  scholar  and  mathematician,  Mr 
Melsheimer  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  etymologist. 

The  Dutch  Re/armed  Church,  under  die  name  of 
the  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerseys 
consists  <rf  about  eighty  congregations.  The  canons 
oi  Dordrecht  are  adopted  as  a  rule  of  discipline,  and 
the  Hiedelburg  Catechism  as  the  rule  of  faith* 

Roman  Ca/Ao/kr^.-^This  denomination  is  m{^e  nu- 
merous in  Maryland  and  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  of  the 
other  states.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland  wte 
chiefly  of  Irish,  those  of  Louisiana  of  French  origin* 
Some  years  ago,  the  number  in  Maryland  was  7^»000. 
In  Baltimore  there  is  an  archbishop  and  four  bishqpsy 
and  three  churches ;  in  Boston,  a  church  and  a  bishop  ; 
in  New  York,  two  churches  and  a  bishop  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia, four  churches  and  a  bishpp  ;  in  Bardstown^ 
one ;  in  Kentucky,  one  ;  in  Louisiana,  one,  with  two 
canons,  and  twenty-five  curates,  who  receive  each  about 
500  dollars  a^year. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. — In  the  year  I788 
thenumberofthis  denomination  was  about  ^2000.  Their 
principal  establishments  are  at  Bethlehem  and  Naza^ 
leth  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Hope  in  New  Jersey,  and  at 
Wachovia,  on  the  Yadkin  river,  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  last  state  they  purchased  100,000  acres  of  land 
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from  Lord  Granville.  They  are  styled  the  United 
Brethren  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
first  jterson  of  this  sect  arrired  in  the  United  States  in 
1741,  under  the  jMrotection  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  * 

At  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Moravians  have 
a  lai^  society,  occupying  a  number  of  farms.  There 
is  a  great  hall  in  which  all  daily  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  worship.  The  single  men  and  women 
haire  each  a  separate  dwelling.  The  latter  are  occu- 
pied in  various  domestic  employments,-— in  fancy  and 
ornamental  works,  and  occasionally  in  musical  piactice 
under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent.  The  walls 
of  the  large  hall  where  the  society  dine  are  adorned 
with  paintings,  chiefly  Scripture  pieces,  executed  by 
members.  Various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture 
are  carried  on,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  the  general 
stodc,  from  which  all  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Their  whole  time  is  spent  in  kbour  and  in 
prayer,  except  an  hour  in  the  evening,  which  is  allot* 
ted  for  a  concert.  Marriage  is  contracted  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  The  young  man  who  has  an  inclination 
to  marry  makes  application  to  the  priest,  who  presents 
a  young  woman  designated  by  the  superintendent  as 
the  next  in  rotation  for  marriage.  Having  left  the 
parties  together  for  an  hour,  the  priest  returns,  and  if 
they  mutually  consent  to  live  together,  they  are  mar- 
ried the  next  day ;  if  otherwise,  each  is  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  containing,  perhaps,  sixty  or  seventy 

♦  See  Ogden's  History  of  thb  Society ;  or  Excursion  to  Betk* 
khem  aod  Nu^areth  m  Pemttylyania  m  1799*    Philftdel.  l&OO. 
vol.  12ffl<>.  pp  1 67* 
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}^§me$,  aad;  on  tb^e  part  of  tjie  girl,  thejne  is  f^  pbauce 
qf  marri^gfi.  wfdess  the  s^me  ypimg  man  ^oji^  ag^ 
fji^  4ispo^  (of  matrimony.  Whe^^  uBited^  f  ne^l 
habitation,  with  a  ple^sa^t  garden,  i^  prpyided,  and 
|J^eif  children,  at  the  ^ge  pf  3ix,  ^re  placet}  w  the  ae- 
^ioafy.  If  either  of  the  pariefits  die,  the  othiur  retumi 
to  the  apartment  of  the  single  people.  In  the  Mon- 
yiau  establishment  there  is  a  tavern  with  large  and 
^^cellent  accommodations.  There  are  Moravian  e$- 
l^li^hments  ^$o  in  South  Carolina,  at  Petbania, 
S$tlem,  and  other  places  on  the  Moravian  branch  d 
^p  river  Yadlin.  * 

Universalists.'^We  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
f^j  estimate  of  the  numhef*  of  persons  of  this  persia- 
sipq.  They  form  two  diyisio^s ;  the  followers  of  Dr 
phinery,  and  those  of  Mr  John  Murray. 

Shakers.— The  first  of  this  sect  came  from  England 
^x^  1774.  Their  number  1$  inconsiderable.  Tlieif 
principal  establishments  are  ^t  Nisqueunah,  and  Ncf^r 
X^bapgn,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  at  Enfi^d,  in 
jCpnnecticut,  and  at  Canterbury,  in  New  Uamp^hir^. 

The  Tunkers^  a  sect  |n  Pennsylvania,  \q^  their 
f^igin  from  a  Qerman,  who,  weary  of  the  husy  WQfl^t 
retiried  to  a  solitary  placie  about  fifty  miles  froia  Ph^a- 
4e^pbi2f,  whei^  he  formed  a  colony  01^  a  river  naiq«4 
MuphraUs.  Their  religious  practices  resemble  X^sx^ 
gf  the  Qioakers,  nope  but  those  who  fe^l  thp  d;yine  in- 
flilppce  haying  a  right  to  preach  and  e:^hqrt.  Th« 
women  live  separate  from  the  men,  and  never  associate 
pxcept  for  the  pm*pose  of  public  worship^  pr  public  busi- 

*  Anburey's  Travels,  2d  Vol.  p.  450,  458. 
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ness.  Divine  service  is  performed  twice  a  day ;  and 
the  whole  time,  except  a  few  hours  given  to  sleep,  is 
spent  in  labour  and  iti  prayen  They  hold  as  injurious 
the  doctrme  of  original  sin,  and  deny  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment;  though  they  admit  of  a  bell  and 
a  paradise.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  Christians 
are  employed  in  the  next  world  in  the  conversion  of 
those  who  left  this  without  enjoying  the  light  of  the 
GospeL 

In  their  conduct  they  show  a  stoical  indiflbrence  to 
the  good  and  evil  of  life.  They  never  comfdatn  or  re-- 
taliate,  even  when  insulted  or  robbed  of  their  property. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  long  white  hood- 
ed gown,  s;  coarse  shirt,  and  thick  shoes.  The  men 
wear  wide  breeches  resembling  those  of  the  Turka ; 
and  never  cut  the  beards  which,  in  some,  reaches  to 
the  wiust.  Their  food  consists  of  vegetables  only,  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour,  which  is  deposited  in  a 
common  stock  for  the  wants  of  the  society. 

Sandemanians.-^^CX  this  sect  there  is  a  small  societr 
at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mennonists, — Who  derive  their  name  from  Simon 
Menno,  a  GenMB  Baptist,  Hve  in  Penns^vania.  In 
the  year  1770,  their  number  amounted  to  4000,  form* 
ivg  thirteefi  cluircfaes,  and  forty  congregations* 

Works  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  North  America. 

AdaiDb's  (Uanikib)  View  of  Religioo,  3d  editton  in  Svo^  BostODr 
1801. 

Evans's  (John)  Sketch  of  the  Denomination  of  the  Christian 
World,  r5th  edition  rn  12  mo.  London,  I814, 

Gregoifc,  (Bkh^  of  Blw,  and  Alember  of  ibe  laslkoCe,) 
Ilistoire  des  Sectes  Religieuses.     Paris,  1814. 


CHAPTER  L. 

A  SUMMART  OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  HISTOET 
OF.  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SINCE  THE  YEAR  1800. 

JVl  R  Jefferson  was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  March  1801.  His  administnition, 
though  it  originated  at  a  moment  of  great  party  vio- 
lence,  was  no  Ichs  characterised  by  ibrbearanoe  and 
moderation,  than  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the  true  into- 
restsof  the  Union.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  during 
Ibis  administration  that  the  basis  of  that  system  was 
laid,  which  has  ever  since  been  acted  on,  and  which  ex- 
perience has  sliown  to  be  well  calculated  to  advance 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  states.  Thougk 
assailed  on  all  sides  by  clamour  and  abuse,  and  tempt- 
ed to  violence  by  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  he  never 
swerved  frran  that  course  which  the  justest  views  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  paramount  sense  of  public  duty,  dic- 
tated. For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
parties,  was  seen  a  body  of  men  raised  to  power,  abid- 
ing faithfully  by  the  principles  they  had  professed  dur- 
ing their  exclusion  ;  and  with  self  denying  honesty, 
labouring  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  influence  and 
patronage  they  received  from  their  predecessors. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  thfit  alterations  were  made  from 
a  rash  spirit  of  innovation.  Time  has  fully  suiction- 
ed  the  maxims  of  Mr  Jefferson's  administration.  la- 
deedy  bpth  he  and  tho^  whq  acted  with  him  were 
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ttUe,  that  attempts  to  serve  mankind,  without  regard 
to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  can  seldom  have  any 
beneficial  residt,  and  that  even  the  most  obvious  im« 
provements  should  not  be  forced  upon  society.  No 
measure  was  therefore  brought  forward,  till  public 
opinion  was  ripe  for  its  adoption*  This  kept  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  administration  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  insured  stability  to  the 
changes  made,  and  placed  the  government  on  the  only 
basis  consistent  with  republican  institutions.  The  ge- 
neral confidence  and  satisfaction  which  this  liberal  sys* 
tem  of  policy  diffused,  was  increased  by  the  contrast 
which  it  afforded  to  certain  measures  of  the  preceding 
administration ;  and  the  progressively  increasing 
strength  of  the  party  with  which  Mr  Jefferson  acted, 
amidst  difficulties  and  trials  of  no  ordinary  kind,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeded. 

In  abolishing  all  internal  duties,  (in  180S,)  it  wag 
justly  considered,  that,  besides  the  vexations  that 
spring  from  the  collection  of  such  a  revenue,  taxation^ 
as  a  necessary  evil,  should  be  restricted  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  since  money,  however  usefully 
it  m^ht  be  employed  by  the  government,  is  nowhere 
so  productive  as  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
magnificent  schemes  of  the  European  governments,  so 
hr  from  furthering  improvement,  consume  the  means 
which  would  have  been  more  beneficially  em[doyed  in 
hands  of  private  individuals.  In  redudng  the  military 
peace  establi^ment^  it  appeared  sound  reasoning,  that 
m  thf  situiUion  of  the  United  States  required  only  a^ 
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^^limsiye  force,  »  militia  k  the  mtonl  defence  of  a 
6ree  0tote«  That  while  our  positioQ  is  so  totally  diC* 
f^rent  from  that  of  the  European  states*  we  shodd 
not,  without  an  obvious  necessity,  borrow  their  wont 
waiums  and  practices,  and  familiarise  our  free  peo^ 
to  the  existence  and  the  interference  of  a  military 
force*  That  the  militia,  if  well  organiwd  and  trained, 
rendered  a  standing  army  of  little  value,  and  if  a  rsi* 
liance  upon  this  army  were  to  relax  the  exertimis  to 
keep  the  militia  efficient,  no  effect  would  be  so  modi 
to  be  deprecated.  The  alien  law,  passed  in  Mr  Adams' 
Administration,  which  required  fourteen  years  resida^e 
for  naturalisation,  and  empowered  the  executive  to 
iwd  aliens  out  of  the  country  without  trial,  was  rer 
pealed  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  adverse  to  the  true  intere^  of  ih» 
country.  Hie  sedition  law  passed  during  the  aaiae 
administration,  making  it  penal  to  use  expreasioni 
tending  to  bring  the  government  into  contempt,  and 
which  was  enforced  with  great  rigour,  was  suffered  to 
expire  without  any  wish  to  renew  it.  These  two  last 
Mentioned  acts  excited  general  indignation,  and  their 
ffaeontiniianee  was  hailed  as  a  symptom  of  a  better 
spirit  in  the  government. 

Limited  as  the  govemmient  was  thpu^t  by  naay 
to  kev  in  pmnt  of  means  and  power,  k  was  £wnd  to  be 
afaundantly  efi&cient  for  all  its  proper  fiftnefeietta%  Im^ 
provements,  both  ^blic  and  private^  advanoed  with  a 
greater  rapidity  than  in  any  preceding  period.  The 
extent  of  land  cleared  tad  c^vated  was  unparsttelisA 
TMrty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  pottcifil  of 
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^  V9ti0»4  plebt  werp  pajd  o^t  FoV¥t^tm  ipiXikm  ^ 
Holhr^  jlfifx^me^  in  tbie  tr^inuy  wb^i^  Mr  JeSkvsm 
vG^igBeA  Im  pfficp^  aud  the  s^er^^e  w^mi  expend^ 
|:ure,  wk^ok^  finder  th£  former  admipistr^ion^  amomit- 
e4  tp  iiefurly  five  milliom  and  a  haUy  was  reduped  tp 
four  millions  of  dollars.  The  fVoatiers  ware  extended 
hy  thi^  purchase  of  vast  tracts  from  certain  Indiiw 
Itribes,  with  whom  peace  was  preserved,  and  confidenof 
established  ;  and  the  care  ol  the  government,  to  cuitjir 
vate  friendly  habits  with  thein^  while  it  convinced 
them  of  its  power  to  repress  their  outragesi  inducisd 
jn^y  of  them  to-  take  to  agriculture,  and  to  adopt 
habits  of  civili^tion  unknowji  to  them  before. 

The  purchase  of  Loqisiana,  in  1803,  with  the  righ( 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  the  immense  streams 
which  empty  themselves  into  tb^t  river,  conferred  a^ 
immediate  benefit  qn  the  western  states,  and  opens  ^y 
prospective  advantages  of  incalculable  value  to  ibnf 
Union. 

Th^  most  liberal  principles  of  commercial  intfiu 
course  were  adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  United  St^tfff 
were  d^lared  free  for  all  nations  without  distinctioi^ 
apd  th^  right  of  navigating  the  high  seas  was  daip^ 
as  a  light  common  to  all  mankind,  with  the  expeptj^ 
of  certain  portions  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  ^^h 
country,  which  are  allowed  tp  become  a  specieif  ojf  pfot- 
p^ty  in  the  inhabitants,  for  their  security  and  dafencf 
^ain^t  predatory  or  hostile  invas^n.  When  the  iiu 
justice  of  the  belligerents  exposed  the  rights  ai^  pro- 
perty of  n^^tr^ls  tP  depredation,  it  was  thought  better 
tp  withd;^*aw  Wf  oo^^nerce  frqm  their  encroachments^ 
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than  to  be  embroiled  in  their  quarrels.  Embai^  ioid 
non-intercourse  actN  were  passed,  and  gun-boats  were 
built  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts  and  harbours. 
Had  this  system  been  continued,  war  with  England 
would  probably  not  have  taken  place.  But  the  Ame- 
rican merchants,  from  a  chain  of  circumstances,  had 
become  the  carriers  of  the  world  ;  immense  fortunes 
had  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
loss  of  this  gainful  traffic  excited  a  great  clamour 
against  the  acts  of  non*intercourse  and  embai^,  which 
were  repealed  in  March  180<),  afiter  a  continuance  of 
fourteen  months.  The  activity  and  ardour  of  the 
mercantile  class,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  to  over- 
come every  obstacle,  though  the  real  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  did  not  numerically  constitute 
one-seventh  part  of  the  population,  nor  one-tenth  of 
the  voice  of  the  people,  expressed  through  their  re- 
presentatives in  congress.  This  spirit  prominency 
showed  itself  in  the  town  of  Bostonr,  the  birth-place  of 
Franklin  and  cradle  of  the  revolution,  where  a  Jour- 
nal, the  Colttmbian  Sentinel^  that  opposed  the  admim*- 
ftration,  had  3000  subscribers.  Boston  became  the 
great  reservoir  of  smuggled  goods,  which  were  there 
sold  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  could  be  regular- 
ly and  fairly  brought  to  market  from  Europe.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  enforce  the  ei^ecution  of  laws 
throughout  such  an  extent  of  coast  and  frontier,  and 
the  honest  trader,  finding  no  employment,  was  driven 
into  this  illicit  system. 

The  well  known  orders  of  the  British  council,  and 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  had  almost  destroyed 
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American  commeat^e.  Great  Britain  dedared  France 
to  be  in.a  state  of  blockade,  and  the  ports  of  Hollandy 
with  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser^ 
as  well  as  the  ports  of.  Italy  and  Spain,  were  included 
in  this  declaration.  The  British  Islands  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  similar  state  of  blockade,  and  American 
vessels,  bound  to  their  coasts,  were  denationalized, 
confiscated,  or  burned  on  the  high  seas.  England 
insisted  that  the  United  States  should  renounce  all 
trade  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  from  which  they 
were  excluded  during  peace,  and  prevent  their  citizens 
from  trading  with  France,  or  with  any  powers  adopt- 
ing or  acting  under  the  French  decrees ;  and  all  Ame- 
rican vessels  bound  to  any  port  on  the  continent,  from 
which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  were  seized  and 
condemned.  Those  sailing  to  or  from  France,  with 
American  or  French  produce,  were  declared  liable  to 
seizure,  if  they  did  not  put  into  some  British  port,  and 
there  pay  for  permission  to  sail  for  the  port  of  original 
destination.  Under  these  declarations,  more  than  900 
Am^ican  merchant  vessels  were  captured  by  the 
Ikiglish  in  time  of  peace.  On  tlie  other  hand,  France 
declared  that  the  British  Islands,  being  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  all  commerce  with  them  was  prohibited,  and 
every  American  vessel  bound  to  England  or  her  colo- 
nies, or  that  paid  a  tax,  or  suffered  a  visit,  was  con- 
demned as  British  property. 

By  the  Bayonne  decree,  all  vessels  sailing  under 
American  colours  were  considered  as  British.  Ameri- 
can vessels  destined  for  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Den- 
marky  were  captured  by  Danish  cruizers»  and  con« 
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SMMed  itf  tlretr  eotirts»  noCwithstailicBfig  ffae  atmC  ioh 
^ftfestienabte  evtdettee  df  tbeir  neuti^lHy,  md  tkeif 
ife^inatioB  to  couatiie^  m  $mHy  Willi  Frtmtee,  the 
^iiMrts  of  which  Ifad  f»een  deel^red  o^n  ta  AmmcaA 
i^«sdels*  In  the  pofts  of  Niq[>Ies,  AiAe^^icafn  v^seh 
were  abo"  seqtrestcred. 

•  Amertcaoi  pi^operty,  to  flie  amount  6f  thirty  miOidiis 
of  dofltrrs,  were  placed  at  the  (fi$cretJotn  6t  tfee  iMl- 
miraJty  eburts  of  England,  and  a  still  gre*tef  qitetitity 
Was-  siArtriitted  to  tht  French'  council  of  prizes  or 
ebtmeif  of  state. 

In  this  situation,  the  embargo  wa^d  a  ne^isssary  mea^ 
gtfre  to*  ptrt  an  ehd  to  the  seizttre  anyf  confiscatiiMi  of 
property,  to  recal  the  ships  and  seattWft*,  atwl  pl-AVeftt 
iJhftm  frbtii  being  employed  d)road  in  the  Keensdl 
tt^e.  It  served  also  to  show,  that  the  UMt^  States 
Would  not  submit  ta  the  orders  or  reguiatibns  of  aiiy 
iBuropeau  power.  The  eastern  states,  indeed,  stireniN 
tMsly  opposed  this  measure,  and  went  so  fSir  as  tap^m 
likws  for  opposing  force  to  the  military  oftcers-  wfW 
i^houM^  enter  houses  fof  the  purpose  of  detectingf^cotr- 
fraband*  articlfes  of  commerce;  forgetting  the  wise 
eounsds  of  Washington-,  whoobsigfrved,  **  that  ail  ob- 
structions to  the  execution  of  the  fews,  nil  combimr- 
tions  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  cha- 
racter, with  a  real  design  to  control,  countet^t,  6r 
awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  actibnof  dieconsti- 
ttttetf  autttorities,  are  dfestructive  in  thfeir  fundamental 
principles,  and  of  ar  fetal*  tendency.  If^ey  serve  to  of- 
gani^e  fkctiott,  to  give  it  an  eitraordinaty  attd'artiflWsd 
ftrtice/*^ 
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Mr  Mtdison  mceeeded  Mr  Jefferson  aspresidenty 
m  1809.  In  1810,  the  United  States  declared,  thai, 
in  ease  Great  Britain  or  France  dKMrid,  befinre  the* 
iKHh  day  of  March  1811,  so  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  or  regulations,  as  that  they  shoidd  cease  to  Tie* 
late  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the* 
act  of  non-intevGo«irse  should  be  withdrawn  as  tO'  the 
party  so*  acting,  but  sheiAd  continue  in  force  against 
the  eth^  party* 

France  decEaved  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and 

Milaa  were  repealed.     But  the  American  eomiwerce' 

in  Frsfloee  was  impeded  in  various  ways.     The  intro** 

ductien  of  colonial  articles  was  prohibited,  attd  vessels^ 

arrivii;^  with  the  productions  of  tke  United  States^ 

were  subject  to  exorbit^i*  dulies,^  tediietts  exarmina^ 

tiens^  and  forced  exportadons.     Great  Britain  pro^ 

tendndy  therefore,  to  doubt  the  feet  of  the  f^^l  eB 

tiiose  decrees,,  refueed  to  veyfcke  or  modify  her  orders 

m  cooncil,  and  the  aet  of  commereiid  non-4ntercoufrse^' 

was   eitforced  i^ainst  her.      Variona  circumstanced 

aouied  the  public  mind,  and  prepared  it  for  open?  wai^^ 

The  attack  made  by  the  Irtish  i^ip  of  war.  Leopard, 

upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  in  the  waters  of  the 

United  Stntesy  in  1807,  was  considered  as  a  violatioz^ 

eftl)^  kws  of  neuti^ity,  and  was  ^eply  folt,  though 

the  aet  was  disavowed  by  the  British  government. 

While  Ameviean  vessels  were  excluded  ikmi  # 
lawful  trade,  British  ships,  with  forged  papens  undev 
tike  Aoenoan  fli^,  sailed  to^  every  port  of  the  cotti* 
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The  mission  of  Henry ^  though  disclaimed  by  the 
British  govenmient,  and  the  disclosure  of  a  plan  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  excited  universal 
indignation.  Above  all,  the  continued  injuries  arising 
from  the  impressment  of  seamen  were  sorely  felt; 
and  the  existence  of  this  practice  was  justly  consider* 
ed  incompatible  with  the  rights,  honour,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  This  was  connected 
with  the  claim  of  allegiance  extended  to  all  the  native 
bom  subjects  of  Britain,  which  was  held  to  be  extsra- 
vagant,  for  it  applied  to  a  great  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States,  who,  from  different  mo- 
tives, had  emigrated  from  Great  Britain,  and  parti- 
cularly from  Ireland.  Thes^  formed  the  great  sub- 
jects of  dispute,  and  the  real,  cause  of  war.  In  De- 
cember 1806,  a  treaty  negociated  at  London  was  re- 
jected by  Mr  Jefferson,  because  it  contained  no  stipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  Britain  to  relinquish  the  claim 
of  search  on  board  of  American  vessels.  National 
animosity  was  also  heightened  by  the  affair  between 
the  American  frigate  President,  and  the  English  ship 
the  Little  Belt ;  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
adjust  the  differences  by  negociation,  war  was  at  length 
proclaimed  by  the  president  on  the  8th  of  June  1812. 
By  an  act  of  congress,  British  subjects  were  allowed 
'six months  to  remove  their  property.  England  seized 
and  condemned  American  vessels  and  cargoes  in  her 
ports,  and,  among  others,  one  that  fled  from  AI- 
giei*s  with  the  American  ccmsul  and  public  stores,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Dey. 
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The  commencement  of  the  first  campaign  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  The  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  United  States  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the 
lakes ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  ascendancy 
on  and  near  those  inland  seas,  a  body  of  regular 
troops  and  volunteers  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  under 
the  command  of  General  Hull,  was  sent  to  this  quar- 
ter. This  officer  surrendered  without  resistance  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  delivered  up  the  town 
and  fort  of  Detroit.  An  attack  was  afterwards  made 
by  the  militia  of  New  York,  which  also  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  their  quota 
of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontiers, 
« founding  their  refusal,  as  Mr  Madison  justly  observed, 
on  a  novel  and  unfair  exposition  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  Of  this  spirit  of  insubordination  the 
British  governor  of  Bermuda  availed  himself,  propos- 
ing, in  a  proclamation,  that  the  eastern  states  should 
provide  the  supplies  of  the  British  West  Indies  under 
a  h'censed  trade. 

An  armistice  was  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
requiring  as  conditions  a  repeal  of  the  orders  of  coun« 
oil, — a  cessation  of  irregular  blockades, — the  discharge 
of  American  seamen  from  British  ships  \  and,  above 
all,  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  impressment. 
To  remove  obstacles  on  the  part  of  America,  congress 
passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  British 
seamen  on  board  of  the  public  and  private  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  e£Pect  from  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace.    The  orders  in  council  were  at  last  re- 
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pealed)  though  not  in  a  way  to  remove  aU  reasonable 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  Great  Britain  profess- 
ed herself  willing  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  required  the  revocation  of  the 
laws  interdicting  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  terms  proposed  on  each  side 
were  found  to  be  inadmissible  on  the  other:  the 
American  government  could  not  agree  to  the  continu* 
ance  of  impressment ;  and  the  Prince  Regent  de- 
clared, *^  that  the  British  government  could  not  de- 
sist from  its  ancient  and  accustomed  practice  of  im- 
pressing British  seamen  from  the  merchant  ships  of  a 
foreign  state ;  that  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire 
mainly  depended  on  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  and 
that  no  practical  project  could  be  davised  for  the  safe 
discontinuance  of  that  practice.  ** 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  June  181^  an 
army  of  35,000  men  was  authorized  by  congress,  which 
also  empowered  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
call  out  10,000  militia. 

General  Hull,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
the  American  government,  marched  from  the  state  of 
Ohio  with  a  large  body  of  men,  towards  Upper  Cana- 
da, which  he  entered  on  the  12th  of  July ;  but  this 
force  remained  inactive  while  the  capture  of  the  island 
and  fort  of  Michillimackinac,  the  most  northerly  i;nili* 
tary  post  of  the  United  States,  enabled  the  British  to 
garrison  Fort  George,  Kingston,  York,  and  Maiden^ 
and  to  concentrate  their  force.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indians,  under  British  direction,  crossed  Detroit,  cu 
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off  the  Americ£m  supplies  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
prevented  any  co-operation  with  the  American  troops 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  under  the  command  of  Gene« 
ral  Van  Rensselaer. 

The  Americans  constructed  a  fortress  at  Sandwich, 
which  they  garrisoned  with  300  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  who  had  espoused 
the  American  cause.  General  Hull  crossed  the  river, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  August,  encamped  at  Detroit. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  communication 
with  Ohio,  a  detachment  of  600  men  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Millar  into  that  quarter.  At 
the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Detroit  they  met 
the  Briti3h  and  Indian  forces,  by  which  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  These  disasters  induced 
the  American  commander  to  evacuate  and  destroy 
Sandwich,  and  abandon  Canada.. 

On  the  l6th  of  August  the  British  landed  near  De- 
troit under  cover  of  the  guns  of  their  ships  of  war,  and 
shortly  after,  this  fort,  with  the  whole  of  General 
HuU'i^  army,  as  already  stated,  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation. Twenty-five  pieces  of  iron  and  eight  of  brass 
prdnance,  2500  muskets  and  rifles,  with  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  surrender  of  this 
fort  in  1777  to  the  Americans  was  also  on  the  Ib'th 
of  August. 

A  detachment  of  400  men,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cass,  which  had  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  river  Raisin  for  provisions,  was  includ*^ 
ed  in  this  surrender. 
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Orders  were  given  by  General  Hull  fbr  the  evacoip 
tion  of  Fort  Dearborn  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  a  amsH 
detachment  of  mty-six  of  his  men,  with  thirty  Miam 
Indians,  were  attacked  on  their  msrch  to  Detroit  by  a 
superior  force  of  Indian  warriors,  by  whom  thirty  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners. 

The  easy  surrender  of  Hull's  urmy,  with  the  forts 
and  territory  of  .Michigan,  excited  strong  suspicions 
of  treachery ;  and  exertions  were  made  to  retrieye  this 
disaster,  by  establishing  a  naval  force  upon  the  lakes. 
A  brig  of  sixteen  guns  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  the  <mly 
American  vessel  of  war  on  these  waters.  The  trad- 
ing vessels  of  the  lakes  were  purchased  by  government, 
fitted  out  as  war  vessels,  and  manned  with  experienced 
seamen. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  October  two  British 
armed  brigs,  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  which  had 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  100  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  sailors, 
the  other  half  were  regulju*  troops.  The  Detroit, 
formerly  the  United  States  brig  Adams,  carrying  six 
guns,  was  laden  with  military  stores,  and  had  on  board 
sixty  seamen  and  thirty  American  prisoners* 

The  Caledonia!,  belonging  to  the  North- Western 
Company,  was  laden  with  peltry  valued  at  150,000 
dollars;  she  mourned  two  guns,  had  twelve  men  on 
boards  besides  ten  American  prisoners. 

In  this  bold  enterprise,  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
EUiot  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Towson  of  the  second 
regiment  of  artillery,  only  two  Americans  were  killed, 
and  four  wounded# 
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This  successful  attempt  stimulated  the  troops  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  consisting  of  about  4000  men, 
who,  under  the  command  of  General  Van  Rensselaer, 
embarked  in  boats  at  Lewiston  for  the  Canada  shore, 
under  the  cover  of  their  guns. 

The  lading  having  been  effected  by  a  select  bo* 
dy  of  100  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Christie  and  Van  Rensselaer,  reinforced  by  regular 
troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fenwick,  the 
rest  of  the  troops  were  put  on  shore  without  resistance. 
They  carried  the  forts,  and  gained  the  heights  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  though  the  greatest  part  of  the 
militia,  being  panic-struck  by  the  Indian  yells  and 
^ar-hoop,  and  by  the  reinforcements  then  coming  in 
tiew  from  Fort  George,  refused  to  disembark.  At 
length  the  boatmen  abandoned  their  oars,  and  the 
troops  who  had  landed,  after  having  twice  repulse<i 
the  British  from  the  heights,  were  forced  to  surrend- 
er jvith  the  loss  of  more  than  1000  men.  The  Bri- 
tish general  Brock  was  killed  in  this  affitir,  and  his 
aid-de-camp  mortally  wounded. 
.  Another  expedition  against  Canada  was  confided  to 
General  Smyth,  who  had  instructions  to  sail  from  Buf- 
faIoe,at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river,  with  a  force  of 
not  less  than  SOOO  men ;  but  not  more  than  SOOO 
pould  be  procured.  The  expedition  was  therefore 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

The  American  General  Harrison  marched  from 
Lewisville  with  2500  men,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne 
the  12th  of  September,  from  which  the  hostile  Indians 
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t»ade  a  sudden  retreat ;  but  not  bein^  able  for  want  of 
suppli^  to  proceed  immediately  to  Detroit,  he  occo^ 
pied  himself  in  driving  the  Miami  and  Pottawatami 
tribes  from  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Wabash  and  St 
Josephs 

,  In  the  meantime  General  Winchester  arrived  at 
Fort  Wayne  with  additional  reinforcements  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  on  the  2dd  of  September  he  marched  with 
SOUO  men,  400  of  whom  were  regulars,  through  a  dif- 
ficult and  uninhabited  country,  to  Fort  Defiance.  Ge- 
tieral  Harrison  proceeded  in  the  meantime  to  Fort  St 
Mary's,  in  order  to  forward  a  detachment  with  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  stores  by  the  river  Glaise.  This 
^rmy,  from  the  depth  and  roughness  of  the  groundf 
was  unable  to  advance  more  than  ten  miles  daily.  On 
the  ^h  of  October  he  lurrived  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  Fort  Defiance,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
occupied  by  the  British  and  Indians,  who  inunediate- 
ly,  however,  retreated  down  the  river.  The  right 
wing,  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  militia,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sandusky,  and  the  other,  formed  of  a  re^^ 
ment  of  regulars  and  the  Ohio  volunteers  and  militiat 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Arthur  under  the  command  of 
General  Tupper. 

On  the  Idth  of  December,  an  American  detach- 
ment, under  the  command  of  this  general,  consisting 
of  ^000  men,  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami* 
and  on  the  east  side  of  this  river  they  encountered  4 
body  of  SCO  Biitish  regulars,  and  600  or  7OO  Indians, 
who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^  retreated, 

IS 
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In  the  mean  time,  several  American  expeditions 
were  successfully  undertaken  against  the  Indian  settle- 
ments  in  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories,  and  also 
on  the  American  borders  to  the  south. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1813,  General  Win- 
chester, with  the  force  under  his  command,  proceeded 
down  the  Miami  river,  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  ra- 
pids, and  950  men,  whom  he  sent  to  protect  the  inha- 
bitants of  Frenchtown  from  Indian  violence,  met  an 
JBnglish  and  Indian  force  of  400  or  500  men,  which 
was  repulsed,  afler  a  bloody  engagement  of  several 
hours. 

The  American  army  approached  Detroit,  and  Colo^ 
nel  Proctor,  who  commanded  there,  advanced  to  meet 
them,  with  1500  men,  and,  afler  a  short,  but  severe 
conflict,  the  American  general,  Winchester,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  procured  a  capitulation,  (the  '^th  of  Ja- 
nuary,) which  put  an  end  to  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  General  Harrison,  who  was  then  near  the  rapids 
with  700  men*  He  retreated  to  Carrying  river ;  and 
in  February  advanced  to  the  rapids,  where  he  con- 
structed a  fort,  named  Fort  Meigs,  which  resisted  the 
attack  of  General  Proctor,  with  1000  or  1200  In- 
dians. 

During  the  great  part  of  the  winter,  the  two  armies 
were  separated  by  the  ice,  which  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  transportation  of  artillery ;  and  no  im- 
portaut  event  took  place  until  the  22d  of  February, 
when  the  British  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  and  captur- 
ed Ogdensburg. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Lake  Ontario  became 
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navigable,  and  General  Dearbome,  with  lyOO.troopi^ 
embarked  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  sailed  thence  on 
the  25th,  for  the  invarion.of  Canada.  They  were  dis- 
embarked on  the  S7th,  near  York,  the  c^>ital  of  Up- 
per Canada,  which  they  took  possession  of  by  stoim, 
after  an  obstinate  defence ;  but  General  Pike,^  who 
commanded  the  assault,  did  not  long  survive  his  wdl- 
eamed  laurels.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  the  toiwn, 
a  powder  magazine  took  fire,  and  in  the  explosion,  that 
brave  officer,  with  thirty-eight  of  his  men,  were  killed, 
and  many  more  severely  wounded.  The  British  were 
repulsed  by  the  American  army  of  the  centre,  and 
Fort  George  taken,  with  a  loss  of  thirty  killed,  and 
111  wounded.  That  of  the  British  was  103  killed, 
and  278  prisoners. 

The  English  blew  up  their  magazines  at  Fort 
George  and  Lake  Erie,  and  retreated  along  the  moun- 
tain road,  towards  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  Ge- 
neral Dearbome,  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  their  retreat, 
detached  Generab  Winder  and  Chandler,  who  were 
unexpectedly  attacked  and  made  prisoners,  with  seve- 
ral of  their  officers,  and  180  men.  The  American 
troops  evacuated  "Fort  Erie,  and  retired,  under  cover 
of  the  shipping,  to  Fort  George. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Sir  George  l^vost,  with  a 
band  of  1000  men,  transported  in  open  boats,  from 
Kingston,  made  an  onsuccessftd  attack  on  iSad^ett's 
Harbour,  in  which  the  British  loss  is  stated  to  have 

*  The  fame  person  iwho  nade  an  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
some  of  the  great  rivers  of  Louisiana* 
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been  forty-eight  killed,  and  200  wounded.  The  Ame- 
ricans admit  their  loss  to  have  been  200  killed,  eighty- 
four  woui^ded,'  and  twenty-six  missing. 

The  British  afterwards  burnt  the  viUage  of  Sodu^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  same  lake.  All  their  attacks 
f)rom  Lake  Erie  were  unsuccessful.  The  fort  of 
Lower  Sandusky,  with  a  garrison  of  l60  men,  com- 
manded by  a  young  officer,  resisted  a  force  of  500  re- 
gulars and  700  or  800  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  Greneral  Proctor. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  two  American  brigs  of 
twenty  guns  each,  were  launched  fnmi  the  port  of 
Fresqu'ile  upon  Lake  Erie.  These,  with  some  small 
schooners,  composed  the  squadron,  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  Commodore  Perry,  captured 
the  whole  British  fleet  on  the  lake,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  three  hours,  though  superior  in  number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal. 

This  victory  enabled  General  Harrison  to  transport 
his  forces  across  that  lake,  and  drive  the  British  from 
Maiden,  Detroit,  and  the  Michigan  territory,  to  de- 
feat them  in  open  battle,  and  put  an  end  to  the  a- 
trocious  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  * 

The  English  and  American  fleets  on  Lake  Ontario 
were  employed  alternatively  in  chasing  each  other^ 
without  coming  to  an  open  engagement^  which  cir- 
cumstance kept  back  the  military  operations  on  shore. 

*  It  is  notorious  that  the  Indian  mode  of  carrying  on  warfare, 
to  this  day,  is  to  scalp,  torture,  or  put  to  death,  every  enemy  ilu^ 
falls  into  their  hands,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
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In  June  1813,  the  American  armed  sloops,  tlie 
Eagle  and  the  Growler,  were  captured  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  gave  the  English  the  command  of  these 
waters,  and  enabled  them  to  destroy  Ae  public  build- 
ings at  Plattsburg. 

The  command  of  the  army  at  Fort  George  was  given 
to  General  Wilkinson,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, transported  it  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  after- 
wards to  Grenadier  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  proceed- 
ing against  Montreal,  across  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
by  a  bridge  of  boats. 

One  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  General  Hamp- 
ton, with  an  army  of  3000  men,  crossed  the  Canada 
line  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  General  Wilkin- 
son, but  he  was  driven  back  by  an  inferior  force ;  he 
reached  Ogdenburg  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  pro- 
posed to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wilkinson  at 
St  Regis,  or  in  its  vicinity. 

The  American  troops  passed  the  fort  of  Frescot,  on 
the  night  of  the  6th,  and  an  engagement  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Williamsburg,  in  which  each 
claimed  the  victory.  The  American  force  consisted 
of  1600  or  1700  men  ;  the  British  was  nearly  2000 
exclusive  of  the  militia.  Of  the  Americans,  102  were 
killed,  and  237  wounded  i  of  the  British,  22  were 
killed,  147  wounded,  and  12  missing. 

The  junction  between  Generals  Hampton  and  Wil« 
kinson  did  not  take  place,  the  attack  on  Montreal 
was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  American  army 
took  winter  quarters  at  French-Mills,  near  St  Regis, 
f  n  the  borders  of  Lower  Canada* 
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An  expedition  of  great  apparent  advantage  was 
prepared  by  General  M^Clure  against  Burlington 
heights,  but  was  necessarily  abandoned  from  the  shame- 
fill  want  of  spirit  in  the  militia,  who  refused  to  serre 
a  day  after  their  year  of  service  had  expired. 

Fort  George  was  then  blown  up,  and  the  town  of 
Newark  destroyed^  On  the  19th  of  December,  the 
Cnglish  crossed  the  river,  and  took  Fort  Niagara  by 
surprise.  This  enabled  them  to  proceed  up  the  river 
ad  far  as  Lewiston,  which  they  destroyed  by  fire,  as 
well  as  the  village  of  Manchester,  and  the  Indian  vil-> 
lage  of  Tusearora.  Black  Rock  and  Buffaloe  were 
also  reduced  to  ashes.  Thus  was  the  whole  of  the 
Niagara  frontier  laid  waste  by  fire  and  depredation. 
•  The  aggregate  strength  of  the  American  army,  in 
February  1813,  amountjed,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  at  war,  to  18,495,  and  in  1814,  to  nearly 
d9fOOO  men.  The  number  of  militia  was  estimated 
at  £^,000,  and  the  average  amount  of  volunteers  at 
600.  With  this  force,  well  oi^anized  and  directed, 
the  objects  of  the  American  government  might  have 
been  attained ;  but  the  long  series  of  disasters  on  the 
northern  frontiers,  which  were  caused  by  the  want  of 
plan  and  concert  among  the  leaders,  and  subordina- 
tion among  the  militia,  tended  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
both  officers  and  men.  The  advantages,  however, 
gained  on  Lake  Erie,  secured  to  them  the  means  of 
procuring  provisions  and  stores,  of  retreating,  if  ne- 
cessary, of  protecting  the  frontiers  against  the  incurs 
^ions  of  the  savages,  and  of  penetrating  into  the  ene- 
}nfs  country  as  occasion  might  require.    Tbe  sum? . 
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mer  csmpa^  of  lftl4  opened  brighter  prospects  to 
the  Americans^ 

In  July,   Commodore  M^Donough  captured  the 
whole  of  the  British  squadron  on  Lake  ChampUiOy 
after  a  severe  conflict  of  about  two  hours*   The  greater 
glory  was  due  to  the  American  comm^oider  and  sea- 
men, as  the  British  force  exceeded  the  American, 
both  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal.     The 
British    force    consisted  of  a    ship   of   thirty-nine 
guns,  one  brig  of  ^xteen,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  ele* 
Ten  gun-boats,  carrying,  in  all,  93  guns,,  and  105Q 
men.     The  American  consisted  of  a  ship  of  twen^ 
six  guns,  a  brig  of  twenty  guns,  one  schooner,  ooe 
sloop  of  war,  and  ten  gun-boats,  in  all,.  85  guns»  and 
830  men.     The  British  returned  84  of  theiF  m^i 
killed,  and  110  wounded..   The  Americans^  49  killed^ 
and  67  wounded* 

At  the  same  time,  an  attadi  was  made  by  Sir  Geoige 
Prevost,  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces 
consisting  of  1  i*,000  or  15,000  men,  upon  the  forts 
of  Plattsburgh,  with  a  design  of  crossing  the  mer 
Saranac,  but  his  batteries  were  silenced,  and  finding 
that  the  fleet  was  captured,  he  withdrew  his  army 
greatly  weakened  by  desertion,  and  fell  back  upoi^ 
Canada.  The  American  force,  on  this  occasion^  cobk 
sisted  of  4000  men,  namely,  1500  regulars^  an4  <^90(i 
New  York  and  Vermont  militia. 

On  the  5th  of  July  is  14,  the  English  force,  un^er 
General  Rial,  wa3  attacked  by  the  Americans,  under 
General  Brown,  and  driven  from  its  position  at  Chip- 
pewa, miik  a  lost  qf  300  in  killed  and  woundedt  and 
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1(37  prisoners.     That  of  the  Americans  mis  estiDiaied 
at  5^8  men  killed  and  wounded. 

On  tb^  l^th  of  July  1814,  the  AmericaBs  ^encamp- 
^  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where  a  severe  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  English  batteries  were  taken 
by  storm.  Major-General  Rial,  twenty  officers,  and 
^200  privates,  were  made  prisoners,  and  800  killed  aiul 
wounded*  The  two  American  generals.  Brown  and 
Scott,  were  wounded.  The  forces  were  neaily  equal. 
The  loss  on  the  American  side  was  from  CiOO  to  7^ 
killed  ^nd  wounded. 

The  American  forces,  under  the  command  x)f  Gene- 
ral Brown,  retired  to  Fort  Erie,  where  they  weie 
closely  besieged  by  the  army  of  General  Drummond^ 
against  which  they  sallied  out,  the  15th  of  Augiisl, 
and,  after  a  desperate  battle,  the  English  were  obliged 
to  retreat  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  loss  ^ 
600  or  700  men,  whilst  thf^  of  the  American  com- 
mander.  Brown,  did  not  exceed  60.  Thus,  in  all  the 
late  engagements,  victory  crowned  the  American  arms. 

By  the  English  orders  in  council,  of  the  §!6th  De- 
cember 181^2,  and  SOth  March  l«ld,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays,  and  all  the  ports  south  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

In  February,  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
diips  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner^ 
entered  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  captured  or  4e- 
itroyed  all  the  small  craft  there.  Another  Briti^ 
iquadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  a  frigate 
and  some  smaller  vessels,  entered  the  Delaware  Bay^ 
captured  the  American  inward  or  outward  bound  ves- 
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fidfi ;  and,  on  the  I6tb  of  April,  approached  the  moudi 
of  the  Patapsco.  After  having  burnt  the  viUages  of 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  G^rgetown,  Fre- 
derickstown,  and  Hampton,  besides  a  number  of  farm 
houses  and  mills,  and  committed  various  acts  of  de- 
predation,  atrocity,  and  cruelty,  they  returned  to 
their  station  at  Hampton  roads.  Their  attack  against 
Norfolk  was  unsuccessful.  This  squadron  also  extend- 
ed  its  predatory  and  buccaneering  system  through  the 
whole  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  port  of  New 
York  was  blockaded  by  another  squadron. 

During  the  summer  of  1813,  the  Indian  Creek  na- 
tions commenced  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
by  an  attack  on  the  post  of  Fort  Mims,  upon  the  Ten- 
saw  river,  St  branch  of  the  Mobile  in  the  Mississi^ 
territory.  The  Indians  were  stimulated  to  this  by  the 
artful  address  of  an  enthusiastic  chief,  who,  assuming 
Ae  character  of  an  inspired  prophet,  declared  that  he 
was  the  father  and  friend  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  that  the  Americans  were  not  his  children, 
but  the  children  of  the  Evil  Spirit ;  that  they  grew 
from  the  scum  of  the  great  water,  when  it  was  troubled 
by  the  evil  spirit,  and  the  froth  was  driven  into  die 
woods  by  a  strong  north-easterly  wind ;  they  are  nu- 
merous, said  he,  but  I  hate  them. 

In  September,  an  American  expedition  of  200  re- 
gulars marched  from  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  against 
the  Indian  settlements  on  the  Peoria  lake,  near  the  ri- 
ver UKnois,  (which  were  abandoned  before  their  ani* 
val,)  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  river  Illinois, 
and  protecting  the  territory  of  this  name,  and  those  <^ 
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Indiana  and  Missouri ;  a  strong  fort  was  afterwards 
erected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Peoria  lake,  named 
Fort  Clarke. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mo- 
bile point,  was  attacked  by  a  British  force,  which  was 
repulsed  by  the  troops  under  the  cotomand  of  Major- 
General  Jackson.  Some  of  the  British  ships  were  de*- 
stroyed ;  others  damaged ;  and  the  land  force,  consist- 
ing of  200  Creek  Indians  and  100  marines,  retreated 
to  Pensacola. 

The  Creek  Indians,  who  inhabit  an  extensive  coun- 
try between  the  Apalachy  and  Alabama  rivers,  joined 
the  northern  Indians  against  the  United  States ;  and, 
after  carrying  on  hostilities  in  theu'  barbarous  and  de^ 
structive  manner  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Coosa,  were 
completely  subdued. 

In  August  1814,  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  consisting  of 
ships  of  the  line,  sloops  of  war,  and  frigates,  entered 
the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  ascended  the  river  Pa- 
tuxent  as  high  as  Benedict,  and  some  of  the  light 
crafts  reached  even  Nottingham,  a  few  miles  above 
where  lay  a  flotilla  of  American  gun-boats  and  barges, 
manned  by  about  1500  seamen,  which  the  commander. 
Captain  Barney,  was  obliged  to  destroy. 

The  English  force,  chiefly  consisting  of  6500  men 
from  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington,  marched  against 
Washington.  The  American  army  consisted  of  4500 
men,  chiefly  militia,  which  was  encamped  at  Bladens^ 
burg.  After  an  engagement  that  lasted  more  than  an 
hour,  the  latter  were  obliged  to  retreat  i  and  the  Bri- 
tish marched  into  Washington,  destroyed  the  Capitol, 
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the  president's  house,  all  the  public  offices,  and  navy 
yard,  and  then  retreated  to  their  ships  in  the  Patuxent 
by  the  way  of  Malborough  and  Nottingham.  *  The 
loss  on  the  British  side  was  140  killed,  l@5  wounded, 
and  SOO  prisoners  ;  the  Amerijpan  loss  was  25  killed, 
and  100  prisoners. 

The  English  plan  was  to  have  made  an  attack  on 
Washington  and  Alexandria  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
expedition  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Warburton  till  the 
27th  instant.  On  the  ensuing  day  it  reached  Alex- 
andria, which  capitulated  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  British  commander,  giving  up  all  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  and  atl  public  property  in  the  town,  under 
which  it  was  afterwards  insisted,  by  the  captors,  that 
the  articles  of  tobacco  and  flour  were  included. 

A  similar  plan  of  military  operation  was  proposed  to 
be  executed  against  Baltimore,  the  chief  town  of  Mary- 
land. The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Rear- Admi- 
ral Cockbum,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake ;  and  the 
troops,  7000  in  number,  under  the  command  of  Ge- 


•  According  to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  depart- 
menty  dated  the  12th  November  1814,  the  value  of  the  public 
moveable  property  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  navy  yard  amounted  Co 
417,745  dollars;  the  loss  sustained  in  buildings  and  fixtures, 
91,425;  theexpences  of  rebuilding  are  estimated  at  6^870;  is 
aU,  571,54,1  dollars.  The  superintendent  of  publip  buildings,  in 
a  report  dated  29th  October  1814,  estimated  the  expence  of  pot- 
ting all  the  buildings  in  the  state  the  enemy  found  them  at  about 
460,000  dollars,  allowing  for  the  materials  of  the  burnt  buildings 
which  may  be  used  ia  rebuilding^  The  whole  loss  is  thetfefore 
1,031,541  dollars. 

Id 
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Qeral  Roos^  were  diaenidbarked  in  the  Patoptoo  on  tbe  1  SItfa 
of  September.  In  their  inarch  towardis  BaIti«iore,  aivl 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  froai  .this  town»  timj 
were  opposed  by  a  detachment  of  151)0  Anericw  mi- 
litia*  who,  after  sustaining  the  attack  for  wmui  timtf  if - 
tired  to  the  entrenchments*  The  enemy  made  a#  far- 
ther attempt  that  daf.  Next  day  was  spent  in  m^kjiBg 
various  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Ameri/can  hmh 
and  in  a  furious  bombardment  from  his  vessels  of  war 
on  Fort  Henry,  which  continued  twenty->four  hours, 
with  veiy  little  effect.  Finding  that  a  very  deter- 
mined resistance  was  made,  and  that  all  attempts  of 
the  squadron  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  co*(^»erate  in 
the  attack  (m  the  town,  were  fruitless,  the  enemy,  on 
the  14th,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  precipitately 
retreated  to  his  shipping,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
with  a  loss  of  4250  in  killed  and  wounded.  That  of 
the  Americans  was  comparatively  small,  not  eitjceeding 
150.  On  this  occasion  the  £nglish  lost  theii*  com- 
mander. General  Ross,  who  fell  in  the  oommeiifie- 
ment  of  the  afl&ir. 

With  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  Russia, 
in  August  1813,  had  proffered  her  mediation,  which  was 
accepted  by  theiUnited  States,  but  declined  by  England* 
This  power,  however,  afterwards  proposed  to  treat  di- 
rectly with  the  American  government ;  and  in  ocmse- 
(^pience  of  this,  the  American  plenip<^ntianes,  then  at 
St  Petersbui^  repaired  first  to  Gottenburgk,  andaiter- 
wards  to  Ghent.  Here,  afiber  some  months  of  negocia- 
tWMB^  a  treaty  was  sig^ied  on  the  24th  December  18i4« 
In  this  txmAj  the  parties  mutually  agreed  that  eerttta 

VOL*  III,  K  k 
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diq[>uted  boimdaries  skouIdbesettiedbyaconmisMii^ 
that  peace  should  be  made  with  the  lodiaii  tribet; 
and  that  the  treatjr  should  become  binding  four  montb 
after  its  ratification*  On  the  original  ground  of  dii* 
pute  between  this  parties  nothing  is  said,  the  eessataia 
«f  hostilities  in  Europe  having  changed  the  ciicms- 
staaccB  out  of  which  the  war  arose,  neither  party  fek 
itself  undef  the  necessity  of  discusfing  the  churns  fer 
which  it  took  up  arms.  The  treaty,  after  being  mk* 
mitted  to  congress,  was  ratified  by  the  presid^it  on  die 
ITtfa  February  1815.  But  in  the  interval  betwteen  its 
aignatmre  at  Ghent  and  its  ratification,  sraae  importait 
erents  took  plaoe. 

On  the  2dd  of  December  1814,  General  Jackaon, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  below  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  had  an  action  with  the  English,  commaiHkd 
by  General  Pakenham,  in  which  more  than  400  of 
the  latter  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
In  the  number  of  prisoners  were  a  m^or,  two  lieute- 
nants, a  midshipman,  sixty-six  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates. 

The  battle  of  the  8th  of  January  1815  was  fongfat 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  five  miles  below 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  a  plantation  belcmging  to 
Mr  MacPrairie. 

History,  perhaps,  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  i 

victory  more  brilliant  and  decisive  than  this.      Hie 

battle  continued  more  than  an  hour ;  and  the  number 

of  combatants  on  each  side  was  about  5000.     The 

loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 

was  26OO9  among  whom  were  the  commandcur-in-chirf 

10 
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Sir  Edward  Pakenhuiif  two  other  gmenl  oAcefs,  and 
fifiy  or  sixty  officers  of  diffisrent  ranks*  The  Ame* 
rram  loss  consisted  of  ^rteen  [urivates,  inx  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  seven  wounded }  no  <^Scer  stroek ; 
no  prisoner  was  taken ;  though  three*fourths  of  those 
who  fought  were  eitisen-sddiers^  who  had  never  before 
keen  in  battle.  The  Americans,  phoed  behind  a  tem^ 
perary  aatrtodiment,  awaited  the  attack  i  and,  as  the 
enemy  dowly  advtoeed  in  colusm^  poured  in  up(m 
him  a  fire  from  musketry,  rifles,  and  artillery,  so  in- 
cessant, and  so  admirably  directed,  that,  in  the  course 
af  an  hour,  caie  half  of  the  assailants  were  put  hors  de 
combat,  with  a  loss  inconceivably  small  on  the  other 
side. 

The  American  force  on  this  occasion  was  thus  esti- 
mated: 

Artillery,  navy,  an«)  Tolunteersj  at  the  battery,  154 

Colonel  Ross's  command,             •               -  1^413 

Division  of  Major-General^Carro),              -  1,562 

Brigade  of  General  Coffee,            -              •  SIS 

Colonel  Slaughter's  command,                  •  626 

Major  HordV command,             •                *  S30 

Total,  4,698 

For  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness,  we  have  avoidr 
ed  taking  any  notice  of  tha  ];iaval  battles  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  except  such  as  were  connected  with 
tho  military  operations  on  land*  We  now  subjoin  a 
statement  of  the  principal  naval  engagements  between 
American  and  £nglish  ships  of  war,  from  the  corn* 
mencement  of  hostilities  to  the  declaratien  of  peace* 
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ISth  August  1812.  Es9ew  and  Ahrt^'Dat  Bri* 
tish  sloop  of  war  Alert^  carryiag  twenty«two  gwn^ 
taken  by  the  American  frigate  Essesp^  ti  ferty^faw 
guns,  after  eight  minutes  firii^.  8ke  was  sent  &mi 
fhe  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  place  of  aodoDi^  te 
the  port  of  New  York)  where  she  arrived  with 
culty,  being  much  injured,  and  having  tevoi  feet 
in  the  hold.  Three  of  her  seamen  were  weuB^iL 
The  Essex  was  commanded  by  David  Porterv  the  Alert 
by  T.  Langharne.  ♦ 

l^lh  August  1819.  Constitution  mui  Gmrriei^^^ 
The  British  ftigate  Guerriere^  captn^  by  the  Am^ 
rican  frigate  the  ConstitutioTt^  after  a  dme  a0fcin 
of  thirty  minutes.  The  former  dismasted,  her  hA 
shattered,  and  rendered  incapable  of  Baivig«tmg»  was 
destroyed  by1&re.  '  Of  the  American  seamen  aevoa 
were  killed,  and  seven  wounded.  Of  the  Engliah 
fifteen  were  killed  and  sixty-foiu:  wounded.  The 
Constitution  carried  fifty-four  guns,  the  Guerriere 
forty-nine.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Isaac 
Hull ;  the  latter  by  James  R.  Dacres.  The  place  of 
action  was  in  latitude  41*  £(/  north,  longitude  65""  SS^ 
west,  t 

ISth  October  1812.  Wasp  and  l^ofic.— The  British 
sloop  of  war  Frolic^  mounting  twenty-two  ^uns,  taken 
by  t&e  W^asp  sloop  of  war,  a  vessel  of  the  same  ^re^  by 


*  See  CaptbiA  Porter's  Letter,  dated  at  sea,  20th  Ai^ust  181^ 
ttddfCBsed  to  ike  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

f  See  Captain  Hull's  Official  Report  tb  the  Secretary  of  ih« 
Navy,  dated  30tU  August  1812. 
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faMPiiiig,  after  u  do«e  actiira  of  fio^-three  imputes* 
Thirty  Britkh  veie  kille4»  md  £oirty  wounded.  In  the 
course  of  twmty  minutes  firing  every  brace  of  the  Frolic 
«H  shot  away,  sad  most  of  her  ringing  ^d  her  masts 
fell  on  the  deek.  In  tbi^  s^te  she  was  recaptured» 
imo  hours  aftetwards,  by  the  Poictier9>  of  sewnty-four 
guns.  The  Wasp  was  commanded  by  Jacob  Jones» 
the  Frolic  by  T.  Whinyates. 

35tk  October  181S.  Uniied  States  •  and  Macedo- 
nian. — The  British  frigate,  the  Macedomanf  mount- 
ing fiirty*nine  guns,  ca|>tured  by  the  American  frigate. 
United  StaieSf  earrying  &{ij4(m  gam,  after  an  action 
of  an  hour  and  a  half;  on  board  the  ibrmer  thirty-six 
ware  killed,  and  sixty-eig^t  wounded ;  on  board  thp 
latter  there  were  but  five  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  Maeedonian  was  conducted  to  the  port  of  New 
York ;  her  eaptain  in  this  aotion  was  Johgi  Garden. 
The  Ameriam  firigate  was  commanded  by  Stephen 
Decatur ;  the  place  of  aotion  was  in  latitude  29''  north 
longitude,  SQ""  S(/  west. 

99th  Decemb&r  1812.  CoMtitufion  and  .T^va. — 
The  En^sh  frigate  Jaoaj  mounting  forty-nine  guns, 
ei4>tured  by  the  American  frigate  Constitution^  carry- 
ing fifty-four  guns,  after  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
fighting,  in  which  the  former  was  dismasted,  her  bow- 
sprit shot  away,  and  so  completely  disabled,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  destroy  her.  Sixty  men  were  found 
dead,  and  a  hundred  and  one  wounded,  out  of  four 
hundred,  (the  whole  number  on  board.)  The  Con- 
stitution had  nine  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
She  was  commanded   by  W.  Bajnbridge,   tbe  J^va 
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by  ■  ■  Lanrfiert  The  ^netion  was  toiaf^  ct  the 
jBitanoe  of  ten  leagues  fhmi  the  coert  of  Brasl»  in 
IS""  &  south  latitude,  mi  Sd""  west  longitude.  The 
Java,  besides  her  complement  of  men,  had  more  than 
a  hundred  supernumerary  officers  and  seamen*  * 

The  American  brig  Viaen^  of  fourteen  guns,  ttkm 
by  the  British  frigate  Southan^tom,  of  tbirty-CiiD 
guns.t 

The  Viper^  of  twdive  guns,  taken  by  the  En^iiii 
Narcissus f  of  forty-two  guns,  t 

iitth  February  ISIS.  Hornet  and  Peacocki-^ 
The  Britidi  sloop  of  war  Peaccek^  mounting  twenty 
guns,  captured  and  mink  by  the  American  ah^  «f 
war  Hornet^  carrying  twenty  guns,  after  an  acCian 
of  fifteen  minutes.  The  fkigltsh  captain  (Bedke) 
and  four  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  wminded ; 
nine  of  the  latter,  with  tjiree  American  seamen,  «i- 
deavouring  to  save  them,  went  down  with  the  vend. 
On  board  the  Hornet  there  was  but  one  kitted  and 
two  wounded.  The  Hornet  was  commanded  fay 
James  Lawrence.  The  action  took  place  off  the  river 
Demierara.  § 

ftd  June  1813.    Chesapeak  and  Sbannon.'^-JTbft 


*  See  ComiDodore  BainbrNige^s  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tine 
Kavy,  dated  at  St  Salvador,  the  3d  of  January  J  813. 

t  See  Lieutenant  Drayton's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
dated  Jamaica,  the  8th  of  February  1813. 

X  See  Lieutenant  Henley*8  Letter. 

j  See  Captain  Lawrence's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the'Na^^ 
dated  Holme's  Hole,  JSHfa  March  lilS. 
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Americtti  fHgate  Chesapeake  captmred  liy  th^  Bri- 
tish frigate  Shannon^  off  Boston,  after  ft  sSiort  action^ 
in  which  l^r  oaptein,  Lawrence,  and  jRMrty^seven 
o£  h^  crew,  were  killed,  and  ninety-e%bt  wounded. 
On  board  the.  Shannon  twenty^nx  were  kUled^  and 
fifty^eigbt  wotmded*  *  The  Chesapeak  carried  48 
guaa  and  350  men,  and  her  we^ht  of  metal  was 
1162  lbs.  The  Shannon  carried  52  guns,  and  S96 
men ;  her  weight  of  metal  was  1296  lbs*  The  court 
of  inquiry  attributed  the  less  of  the  vessel  to  the  un« 
esftapled  eariy  faU  of  Capton  Lawrence,  and  aH  the 
principal  officers ;  for  in  the  eight  minuter  firing  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  Captain  Lawrence,  the  ShamMm 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  sinking  condition,  while  the 
CSiesapeak  was  comparatively  uninjured.  And  the 
ooiirt  were  of  opinion,  ^<  that  if  die  Chesapeak  had 
n«t  aocidentaUy  iaUen  on  board  the  Shannon,  and  the 
Shannon's  anch(Nr  got  foul  in  the  after  quarter  of  the 
Chesqieak,  the  Shannon  must  have  soon  surrender- 
ed or  sunk.'' 

61h  Augwt  1819.  Decatur  and  Damimea. — The 
British  schooner  Dommica^  carrying  12  twelve  pound 
carronades,  2  long  sixes,  1  brass  four,  and  1  thirty- 
two  pound  carronade,  in  all  15  guns,  with  88  men, 
captured  by  the  American  privateer  Decatur^  carrying 
6  twelve  pound  carronades,  and  I  eighteen  pounder,  in 


*  See  Letter  from  Lieuienant  Budd  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy,  dated  Halifax,  15th  June  1813*  See  aUo  Report  of  Court 
of  Inquiry,  consisting  of  Captains  hainbridge,  llall^  and  Smith,  in 
July  1815.    Niles's  Register,  Vol,  VllI*  p.  353. 
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dl  7  gUQSy  witb  lOS  men.  The  Dominica 
ried  by  bogrdin^  after  a  deip^rate  ai^ioii  of  one  howt^ 
in  which  tbirteen  of  b«r  ci^w  were  killed,  and  finty- 
seveu  wounded.  The  loes  on  board  the  Deei^ur  was 
four  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded.  Hie  Dominica 
was  commanded  by  G.  W.  Barrette^  the  Decatur  by 
Dominique  Dir<m«  The  action  was  fought  in  latitude 
S3°  4'  north,  longitude .  * 

l^th  August  1813.  Argm  and  Pelican. — The 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Argus,  mounting  twenty 
guns,  taken  by  the  British  sloop  P€tican9  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  in  St  George's  Chaiuiel.  t 

5 A  September  1813.  Enterprise  and  Boser^^ 
The  British  brig  Bojoer^  of  eighteen  guns,  captured  hj 
the  American  brig  Enterprise^  (^  sixteen  guns,  after 
an  action  of  forty-five  minutes.  The  British  eaptan, 
Blythe,  was  killed,  with  nineteen  of  his  crew,  aad 
fourteen  wounded.  The  Ameriean  lieutenant^  Bur- 
rows, was  ako  killed,  with  one  seaman,  and  tldrteen 
wounded,  t 

10th  September  1818.  Americ(m  and  British 
Sqtmdrons  on  Lake  jE<rie.^*The  British  a^piadMn  <m 
I^e  Erie,  ci^ured  by  that  of  the  United  Stetea, 
after  a  combat  of  three  hours,  during  which  the  Ame- 
rican commcNdoi^  Perry,  shifted  his  flag,  and 


•  Sec  Letter  from  J.  Deiu,  Naval  Officer  at  Charleston,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  21st  August  181^ 

f  See  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Watson  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  of  2d  March  1815,  and  Decision  of  the  Naval  Court  of 

Inquiry,  in  the  same  month. 

t  See  Lieutenant  M^Call's  Letter,  7^  September  1813. 
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through  the  Eaglish  line.  The  British  farce  con* 
sisted  of  the  ship  Detrait,  of  19  g^m ;  Qtteen  Char* 
ktte,  17 ;  schooMr  Lady  Premst,  13  j  a  brig  of  10 ; 
flkwp  Little  Belt,  3 ;  sahooner  Chippaway,  1 ;  in  all, 
63  guns.  The  Americmijbree  c<msisted  of  the  hrig 
Lawrence,  of  20  guns  j  Niagura,  SO ;  Caledonia,  3 ; 
schooner  Ariel,  4 ;  Scorpion,  2 ;  Somers,  2 ;  Tigreas, 
1 ;  Porcupine,  1 ;  sloop  Tri^e^  1 ;  in  all,  ^4  guna. 

28/A  March  1814.  Essejp  and  Phiebe  and  Che- 
rvb.  ^ — The  American  frigate  Esser^  of  SQ  guns,  with 
95$  men,  ci^ured  by  the  British  frigate  Phmbe^  of  , 
36  guns,  and  SSO  men,  aided  by  the  Cherub  sloop  of 
war,  of  28  guns,  and  180  men,  after  an  action  of  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  American  vessel  carried  46,  the 
Britidi  i^ossels  81  guns*  The  number  of  American 
seamen  killed  was  58,  wounded,  65 ;  the  place  of 
action  was  at  Valparaiso.  The  American  frigate  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Port^,  the  English  by  Captain 
Hilyar,  the  sloop  of  war  by  Captain  Tucker. 

19th  April  1814.  Peacock  and  Epervier. — The 
English  brig  Epervier^  rating  and  mounting  18  thirty* 
two  pound  carronades,  with  120  men,  captured  by  the 
American  sloop  of  war  Peacock^  carrying  22  guns^ 
after  an  action  of  43  minutes.  Before  she  struck  her 
wain-aiast  fell  over  her  side ;  she  had  five  feet  water 
in  her  hold,  and  forty-five  shot  had  entered  her  hull. 
Eight  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded. 
On  board  the  Peacock  there  were  none  killed,  and 

•  By  mistake  tbe  Pbod[>e  and  Cherub  have  beeu  rated  at  45  and 
36  guns,  in  tbe  Table  at  page  426,  instead  of  36  and  f^ 


df2  vwiTB».wrknB^ 

but  twe  wduvded.    The  Epervier  had  treftsnre  m 
board,  to  the  anoont  of  t«0,000  dollars.  ^ 

28<*  June  1814.  Wasp  and  Reindeer. — ^The  Btk 
tish  aloop  of  war  i{;^n^e^,ean7iiig^l9giins^  with  llg 
seunen,  taken  by  the  fVasp  ship  of  war,  eairymg  9i 
guns,  after  an  action  of  nmetera^  minutes ;  the  former 
having  twenty^three  kitted,  and  forty-two  wounded.  Oa 
board  the  Wasp  there  were  five  kitted,  and  twenty-one 
wounded.  The  Wasp  was  eommanded  by  Captain 
Blaketej,  the  Reindeer  by  Capt»n  Manners. 

1^  September  18«».  Wasp  and  Avon. — The  Brf- 
tish  sloop  of  war  J^pon^  of  eighteen  guns-,  eaptnred 
by  the  same  tVasp  ship  of  war,  after  an  actkm  of 
forty-one  minutes,  t  but  abandoned,  on  the  spprxntch 
of  some  other  British,  ships  of  war.  The  Atmi  ^b&rAj 
after  sunk. 

11  th  Sepfemher  1814.  EngBsh  and  Jmerkan 
Squadrons  on  Lake  CAm7tp&E^.*--*The  English  sipiad* 
ron  on  Lake  Champlain  captured,  after  an  action  of 
two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  by  the  American 
squadron,  conmmnded  by  Commodore  M'Etonoi^gb. 

The  American  force  was  as  under  r'  The  Saratoga^ 
of  26  guns ;  Eagle,  20 ;  Ticonderog^  17  j  fteW^'  7  ; 
ten  galley«{,  16 ;  in  ail,  86  guusr. 

The  British  Jbree  wa»  as  follows:    The  frigate 


•  See  Captain  Warriaglon's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navyt 
4ated  at  sea,   29th    April   1814,  in  latitude  2?^  47',  longitude 

80<>9'. 

+  See  Captain  Blakeley^a  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy^ 
4ated  at  L'Orient^  1814. 
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^>)i)filHMfi^  of  39  gnu ;  hrig  liroet,  16 ;  iIok^  Chub» 
}l;  sloop  Finch,  11}  thirteen  giUeyf,  18;  m  «U,  95 
guns. 

The  Samtaga  was  fwad  to  htve  55  rp«i4  shot  jp 
her  hull }  the  Coo^race  105, 

26M  September  1814.  General  Armstrong  and 
Boats  qf  a  British  Squadron.-r^The  General  Arm- 
strong, Amerioav  privateer,  of  9  gun^  and  120  men, 
attacked  9t  i^idnight,  in  the  harbour  of  Fi^yal,  hy 
the  boats  of  a  3rkish  fii^uadron,  containing  400  men. 
After  a  furious  contest  of  40  mii^utes,  in  which  re- 
pei^d  attempts  were  made  to  board,  the  assailants, 
were  jbeiM^  off  with  immense  carnage.  The  British 
loss  was  beUeyed  to  exceed  SOO ;  their  own  accounts 
acknowledge  168  killed  ^nd  wounded.  The  loss  on 
board  the  privateer  was  two  killed,  and  seven  wounded* 
Next  day  the  privateer  being  attacked  by  one  of  the 
ships  of  wm:,  she  was  abandoned  by  the  crew,  and 
burnt.* 

14M  December  1814.  Five  American  Gun^boats 
ondforhf^^ve  Barges  qf  a  British  Squadron^^^Ywe 
gun-hoirf;s,  belonging  to  the  United  Stat^  carrying 
$t3  ^ns  and  18S  men,  taken  by  the  45  barges  of  a 
British  squadron,  carrying  42  carronades  and  1200 
men,  near  Malhereaux  Isle,  in  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico, 
after  an  action  of  two  hours.     The  loss,  on  the  part 


f  See  Letter  from  J.  B«  Danby,  American  consul  at  Fayal)  t» 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  5ih  October  1814,  and  Captain  Reid't 
Letter  from  Fayal,  of  4th  October  1814,  in  Nilcs's  Register,  VoL 
Vil.  Supplement,  p.  167. 
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of  tlie  Amerieans  was  S  kM^d  and  SO  WMmded; 
on  the  part  of  the  BritMi  the  hes  was  esttmated 
by  the  American  officers  at  dOO  killed  and  wowid- 
ed*.  The  gun-boats  were  oonmanded  by  Lieuteoaitf 
Jones,  the  barges  of  the  Brkish  ieet  by  Captaift 
Lockyer.  ♦ 

16th  January  1815. — ^The  American  frigate  Pre^ 
sidenty  carrying  53  guns,  captured  by  an  Edi^ish 
squadron  of  four  frigates  and  a  brig,  after  having  beat 
off  and  silenced  the  Ikidymion,  a  frigate  of  the  same 
size,  and  one  of  the  squadron.  The  Endymion  had 
on  board  fifty  men  belonging  to  the  Satuni,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  own  crew.  Twenty^five  men  were  killed^ 
and  fifty-five  wounded,  on  board  of  the  Amerieas 
frigate.  A  considerable  part  of  this  loss  was  occasioned 
by  the  fire  of  the  Pomone  frigate,  which  came  up  after 
the  Endymion  was  disabled.  -The  Endymion  had 
three  guns  less  than  the  President ;  but,  from  ike  me 
of  her  guns,  her  weight  of  metal  was  greater,  t  • 

iOth  Febmary  1815.  Constitution  and  Qyane  find 
Levant — The  English  frigate  Ofune^  moumtiiig  94 
guns,  and  the  ship  Lerantj  e(  91  guns,  the  former 
commanded  by  Captain  Falcon,  the  latter  by  Captain 
Douglas,  captured  off  Madeira  by  the  American  fin- 

♦  See  Lieutenant  Jones's  Letter  t<>  the  Sccretiiry  of  the  Navy^ 
of  i^  M^rcb  1S15,  and  Proceedings  of  Court  ot  Inquiry,  at 
New  Orleans,  Ipth  May  1815. 

f  See  Commodore  Decatur's  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  ISlh  January  1815,  and  6th  March  1815. 
See  also  the  Judgment  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  at  New  York,  17th 
April  1815. 
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gate  CoMtittrium^  canrying  ^S^guns,  commanded  by 
Cisfimu  StewMti  after  sm  action  of  forty  minutes.  The 
I08B  in  the  Constitution  was  three  killed,  and  twelve 
wounded^  in  the  Cyane  and  levant,  thirty-five  killed 
inmI  ibrty  wounded.  The  weight  of  metal  carried  by 
tfa^ae  two  ships  exceeded  that  of  the  Constitution  by 
164  pounds.  * 

26/A  February  1815.  Chasseur  and  St  Law^- 
re«c<?.— The  St  Lawrence  British  schooner,  carrying 
15  guns  and  75  men,  besides  some  soldiers  and  ma- 
lines,  captured  near  Havannah,  by  the  American  pri- 
vateer Chasseur,  carrying  14  guns  and  89  men.  The 
whole  weight  of  shot  carried  by  the  Chasseur  was  141 
lbs;  by  the  St  Lawrence,  1 96.  After  a  fight  of  fourteen 
nunutes,  the  schooner  was  carried  by  boarding,  t 

^d  March  1815.  Hornet  and  Penguin. — The 
British  sloop  of  war  Penguin^  mounting  ^1  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  158  men,  captured  by  the  American 
ship  of  war  the  Hornet^  of  20  guns,  after  an  action 
of  twenty-two  minutes.  The  loss  on  board  the  former 
was  seventeen  killed,  among  whom  was  the  captain 
(Dickenson)  and  boatswain,  and  twenty-eight  wound- 
ed. On  board  the  Hornet  there  was  but  one  man 
kHled,  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Penguin  had  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit  shot  away,  and  thirty-three 
round  shot  in  her  hull.     The  Hornet  was  command- 

♦  CuptaiD  Stewart's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Navy,  dated 
at  sea,  in  May  1815. 

+  See  Letter  from  Captain  Boyle,  commaiider,  to  the  owners 
•f  the  privateer  in  Baltimore,  dated  2 J  March  ISld,  in  Niles's 
Register,  VoL  VIII.  p.  61. 
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ed  by  Captein  Biddle/  and  received  but  little  injwr. 
The  Penguin  was  radier  superior  to  Ae  Hornet  k 
size,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  men.  She  had 
twelve  supernumerary  marines  on  board,  having  been 
sent  out  expressly  to  take  the  Wasp  privateer,  a  vend 
of  superior  size  to  the  Hornet.  The  aetioii  took  j^aci^ 
near  the  ishind  of  Tristan  d*  Acunha.  * 

Presidents  of  the  ifmted  States. 

George  Washington,  elected  .        *          .                    \f^ 

"               re-^elected  -                 ^            1755 

John  Adttms,  elected    .  •                       .                       jyj^ 

t  Thomas  Jefferson,  elected  -                   «                 igol 

'■  re-elected  .                          xgoS 

j;  jiames  Madison,  elected  ^                    ^                  Ig09 

——*——•  re-elected  -                     «             1813 

\  James  Muuroe,  elected  -                   ^                          Igl7 

Vke^Preddents. 

John  Adams^  elected  ...               ijgg 

'    '            re-elected  -                     •                       1793 

Thomas  Jefferson,  elected  •                        -              ij^ 

Aaron  Burr,  elected  -^                      •«                       1801 

George  Ciintoo,  elected  •                       «                 1805 

—     -          re-elected  -                      -            1809 

Elbridge  Gerry,  elected  -                     -                       18i3 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  elected  •                     *               1817 

♦  See  Captain  Biddle's  Letter  to  Commodore  Decatur^  dated 
off  Tristan  d'Acunha,  25tb  March  1»15. 

t  Mr  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State,  from  22d  March  17S0  to 
31st  December  1793. 

X  Mr  Madison  was  Secretary  of  State,  from  2d  May  1801  to 
3d  March  1809. 

%  Mr  Munroe  was  Secretary  of  State,  from  1st  April  1811  to 
1817,  except  for  a  short  time  after  the  capture  of  Washington,  in 
1814,  when  he  acteil  as  Secretary  at  War. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

4IF  THE   INDIANS   RESIDING    WITHIN   THE  LIMITS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  tlie  north-eartern  parts  of  tlie  American  territory, 
the  Indian  population  has  gradually  diminished  in  pro- 
portion asthat  of  the  whites  has  increased.  Tlie  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  industiy  carried  with  it  the  de- 
struction of  game  of  every  Icind  far  beyond  its  limits ; 
and  the  natives  finding  the  means  of  subsistence  be- 
cdme  Insufficient,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands,  one 
tract  after  another,  and  retire  to  remoter  parts*  The 
Mohawls,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
and  Onondagos,  which  formed  the  six  confederated 
nations  once  so  numerous  and  so  formidable  by  their 
union,  laws,  and  military  power,  *  are  now  reduced 
to  a  small  numher,  Who  inhabit  the  western  parts  of 
the  slate  of  New  York. 

The  Oneidas  and  Mohegans  (an  adopted  tribe) 
reside  at  New  Stock  Bridge,  where  they  have  esta- 
blished a  church,  embraced  Christianity,  and,  with  il^ 


**  See  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  Hon.  de 
Witt  Clinton,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Collections  of 
Ibe  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  the  year  1814. 
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the  industrious  habits  of  Americui  citizens.  Tbey 
fish  in  Wood  creek  aad  Oneida  lake,  and  take  a  greil 
quantity  of  salmon,  pike,  and  cat-fish.  The  Thuca- 
roraSf  who  fonnerly  emigrated  from  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  to  the  country  of  the 
Oneidas,  by  whom  they  were  adopted,  reside  near 
Lewistown,  where,  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  the 
clei^yman,  they  have  become  industrious  farmers. 
Tlieir  present  number  is  about  eighty,  including  women 
and  children.  Senecas. — This  tribe,  whose  number 
is  now  inconsiderable,  engaged,  the  Qd  of  Se^ember 
1815,  to  deliver  up  all  American  prisoners,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge and  confirm  all  former  treaties,  contracts, 
and  agreements.  The  Complanters,  a  small  Seneca 
tribe,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  chief,  are  estab- 
lished near  the  head  waters  of  the  All^hany  river. 
They  have  lately  excited  some  attention  by  a  law  pro- 
hibiting among  themselves  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors* 
The  penalty  for  infraction  of  this  law  is  the  loss  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  revolutionary  war  of  the 
United  States,  all  the  confederated  nations  except  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  joined  the  English  standard. 
In  the  year  1776,  the  Mohawks,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  families,  left  the  country  watered  by  the 
river  Mohawk,  and,  under  the  protection  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  emigrated  to  Canada.  The  towns  of  the 
Onondagos,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  were  de- 
stroyed  in  1779  by  a  regiment  sent  against  them  un- 
der the  command  of  General  J.  Clinton.  The  nations 
wliich  occupied  the  country  watered  by  the  Susque* 
haniiah  were  driven  towards  Niagara  in  1779,  by  an 
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^tmy  of  4000  men  under  the  command  of  CJenfei^ 
Sullivan,  and  many  of  them  retired  into  Canada; 
Tlieir  lands  were  aifterwards  purchased  by  treaty,  with 
the  reservation  of  small  tracts  for  those  who  remained, 
and  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  hunting.  In  1815^ 
(l^h  September,)  the  Seneca  nation  ceded  to  the 
state  of  New  York  the  only  valuable  possel^ons  which 
they  retained,  namely,  all  the  islands  of  Niagara  river 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  lOt^O  dollars  paid  down,  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  500  dollars,  with  the  right  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  of  pitching  tents  or  huts  for  these  pur^ 
poses.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  town  of  Buf- 
falo, in  the  county  of  Niagara,  and  signed  by  the 
chiefs.  Sachems,  and  warriors.  Before  the  late  war 
the  whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  six  na^ 
tions  was  estimated  at  6330,  *  but  since  that  period  it 
must  have  greatly  diminished^ 

The  Penobscot  Indians  reside  on  ah  island  in  Pe- 
nobscot river,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  remains 
of  this  tribe,  consisting  of  about  100  families,  have 
adopt€^d  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  the  Sa- 
chemsy  encouraging  early  marriage,  their  population 
has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Narragansets.'^The  remains  of  this  nation,  about 
150  in  number,  reside  at  Charleston,  on  Rhode  Island, 
ivhere  they  have  a  school  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  expence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Boston,  which  ^also  furnishes  them 


*  By  a  missionary,  the  Rrv«  Mr  Kirkland, 
V^L.  IU4  L  1 
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with  the  commoa  impleneiite  of  kiulMiidry.  The 
Virginia  lodiaas,  once  ao  nimerouat  are  redaoedto 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  Notaway  natioiiy  who  reside  on 
the  river  of  the  mne  mme^  and  idwut  the  aaiae  nun- 
t>er  of  the  Pamiinkey  tribe,  who  live  oa  tbit  Inwck 
of  York  river.  Both  are  of  a  very  dark  conpiexion. 
Of  the  Indiims  who  inhabit  dij^entfcarb  (^k 
Couninf  kfing  to  the  East  qf  Ae  Mississippi,  mi 
North  q/the  Ohio  Rivers.-^By  the  treaty  of  Gn» 
vHk^  OMcluded  in  179^*  the  general  bonndary  liie 
between  the  Unds  of  the  United  States  and  tboa 
of  the  Wyandeti,  Dekwares,  Shawaneset  Ottsm 
Chq>pewaya,  Poltawatamiea,  Mianua,  Weas,  KicbpoaB^ 
Fiankasb»r8»  and  Kaikaakias»  ran  as  foUom:  I 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahega  river,  aad  op 
thia  stream  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the  Tuicin> 
wa  branch  of  the  Muskingunit  and  down  that  brandi 
to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Lawrence*  2*  Them 
wtst^ly  to  a  fork  of  the  great  branch  of  the  Miiini 
river  running  into  the  Ohio»  where  commences  the 
portage  b^vreen  the  Miami  of  the  (^o  and  St  Uufi 
river,  a  branch  iji  the  Miami*  whidi  runs  intA  l^ 
Erie ;  thence  westerly  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  sM^ 
<m  a  branch  of  the  Wabash ;  then  soitthtwesterty  ffl> 
direct  line  so  as  to  intersect  that  river  apposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Kentucke  or  Cuttawa  river.  By  ^ 
treaty  these  tribes  agreed  to  sell  their  lands  to  tk 
United  States  only,  to  seek  no  other  protectkm;  aod 
having  relinquished  certain  tracts  of  lands,  maaoft^ 
turedgoods  to  the  value  of  20,000  doUars  were  deliver- 
ed to  them,  and  they  were  ever  after  to  receive  similtf 
articles  to  the  amount  of  9500  dollars  yearly;  to  tic 
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first  seven  tribes  1000  each ;  to  each  of  the  others  500 ; 
and  the  price  of  the  goods  was  not  to  exceed  the  first 
cost  in  the  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  where 
they  were  procured.  By  a  subsequent  treaty  executed 
in  1805,  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lake, 
this  boundary  was  extended.  Wyandots. — In  the 
year  1809  two  tracts  of  country  in  the  Michigan  ter- 
ritory were  laid  off  for  the  use  of  the  Wyandots  for 
the  term  of  fifty  years,  and  without  power  to  transfer. 
One  of  them,  including  the  village  called  Brownsten, 
of  twenty-five  houses,  the  other,  that  of  Niguega,  of 
nineteen  houses.  This  tribe,  which  reckons  about 
1000  in  number,  including  300  warriors,  having 
espoused  the  American  cause  during  the  last  war, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Zanesville  and  Urbana, 
where  they  found  protection  and  support.  They  have 
since  returned  to  their  viUt^es.  Sfumanese. — This 
tribe,  defeated  by  their  implacable  enemy,  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  reducied  to  300  warriors,  or  800  persons,  re- 
tired to  the  rivers  La  Glaise  and  Wabash,  where  they 
established  their  residence  with  the  permission  of  the 
real  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  Miamis  and  Wyandots. 
Influenced  by  the  prediction  of  an  Indian  prophet, 
they  took  arms  against  the  Americans  in  the  late  war, 
and  shared  the  fate* of  the  English  army  with  whom 
they  fought.  Their  chief  town,  called  Kathtippeca- 
munk,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Tippacanoe  river, 
had  been  destroyed  by  General  Wilkinson  in  1791- 
It  contained  ISO  houses,  80  of  which  were  covered 
with  wooden  tiles.  The  town  of  the  celebrated  pro-^ 
phet,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  former,  was  destroy* 
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edby  General  Harrison  in  1811,  and  has  been  sincere- 
built.*  Pottawatamies. — Before  the  late  war,  this  tribe 
resided  chiefly  near  Fort  St  Joseph,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  south-eastern  side.  Tlie  number  of  persons  was 
about  12()0,  of  whom  350  were  warriors.  The  Potta- 
watamies  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  the  state  ci 
Indiana,  and  now  reside  on  the  rivers  St  Joseph,  Chica- 
go, Kernomisi,  and  Theakiki.  On  the  Elk  Hart  branch 
of  the  first  they  have  five  villages.  By  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded at  Detroit  in  1807,  the  Pottawatamies,  ifi  con- 
junction with  the  Otta ways,  Chippeways,  and  Wyandots, 
ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  lying  to  the  west 
and  north  of  the  river  Miami  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and 
principally  within  the  limits  of  the  Michigan  territory. 
In  virtue  of  this  cession,  the  contracting  Indian  na- 
tions were  to  receive  10,000  dollars  in  money,  goods, 
domestic  animals,  or  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
2400  dollars,  as  a  perpetual  annuity.  They  were  also 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  the 
ceded  lands,  as  long  as  they  should  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  two  blacksmiths,  during  ten  years ; — ^the  one 
to  reside  with  the  Chippeways  at  Saguina,  the  other 
with  the  Ottaways  at  the  Miami.  *  Some  farther  ces- 
sions were  made  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  concluded  in 
1808,  at  Brownstown  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
After  the  late  war,  the  remains  of  the  Pottawatamie 
tribe  or  nation,  residing  on  the  river  Illinois,  made  a 

•  Wcitcrn  Gazetteer,  p.  72# 
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treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  all  former  treaties,  contracts,  and  agreements, 
were  established  and  omfirmed ;  and  prisoners  reci- 
procally delivered  up.  This  treaty  was  s^ed  the 
18th  July  1815.  There  is  some  affinity  between  the 
language  of  this  tribe  and  that  of  the  Chippewas. 
Delawares.'^This  nation,  about  50  years  ago,  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  upper  branches  o£  White 
xiver,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  territory  of  In- 
diana, with  the  consent  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
this  country, — ^the  Miamis  and  Wyandots.  The  De- 
lawares  are  now  reduced  to  about  lOJO,  of  whom 
300  are  warriors.  *  By  a  treaty  executed  at  Vincen- 
nes  in  1804,  they  relinquished  to  the  Unjted  States 
all  their  right  and  title  to  the  part  of  country  situated 
between  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  and  below  the  lands 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Vincennes  to  the  fidls  of  Ohio.  For  this 
cession  they  were  to  receive  an  additional  annuity 
of  300  dollars,  and  300  annually  for  five  years,  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  ame- 
lioriating  tlieir  condition  by  instructing  them  in  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  arts.  For  this  purpose,  draft 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  imd  implements  of  husbandry, 
wrere  also  given  to  them,  to  the  amount  of  400  dollars. 
The  Miamis,  Weas,  and  Eel  rivers,  reside  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wabash,  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  the 


*  The  author  of  the  WesU'rn  Gazetteer  says,  p.  71 »  that  he 
had  no  data  for  stating  their  numbers  ^\]th  accuracy,  they  are  not 
Aupncrous* 
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litde  iSt  Joseph,  and  the  Jbead  branches  of  Black  mer, 
which  18  considered  as  a  common  territory.  The 
number  of  each,  before  the  late  war,  was  thus  estimat- 
ed :  Miamis  1000,  of  whom  930  are  warriors ;  £d 
river  500,  warriors  17*)  Weas  500,  warriors  175. 
They  are  now  reduced  to  1 1 00.  Four  of  their  towns, 
situated  at  the  forks  of  the  Wabash,  were  burnt  by  the 
troops  under  General  Harrison  in  September  18  Id.^ 
By  the  treaty  of  1805,  signed  at  Grouseland,  these 
tribes  ceded  certain  lands  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  treaty,  concluded  at  Fort  Wayne  in 
1809,  the  Miami  and  Eel  mer  tribes,  with  the  am- 
sent  of  their  allies,  the  Delawares  and  Pottawatwnies, 
made  further  cessions,  for  which  the  Miamis  received, 
as  a  compensation,  an  annuity  of  7^0  dollars,  dames- 
tic  animals,  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars  for  three 
years,  and  the  use  of  an  armoury,  established  at  Fort 
Wayne.  The  Weas  received  a  permanent  annuity  oi 
300  dollars ;  and  the  Eels  350.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  late  war,  these  tribes  had  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  agriculture  ;  which  they  then  abandon- 
ed for  the  chance  of  plunder  among  the  neighbourii^ 
whiten.     These  tribes  have  the  same  language. 

Kickapoos.-^This  tribe,  consisting  of  about  1000 
persons,  including  400  warriors,  inhabit  the  country 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash  river,  above  Tippaca- 
noe,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Illinois,  t  In  1809 
they  approved,  by  treaty,  the  cession  of  UumU  Blade 
to  the  United  States  the  same  year  at  Fort  Wayne,  in 


*  Western  Gazetteer,  p,  71.      t  Western  Gazetteer,  p.  71. 
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consequence  of  which  they  receired,  as  t  eompenaii* 
tion,  a  permanent  additional  annuity  of  100  doQan^ 
and  goods  to  e^ht  tinges  that  vahie.  Another  toaot  was 
at  the  same  time  ceded  by  Uiem,  extending  beti^een 
the  former  traet  and  the  Wabash  and  Vermillion  riyers* 
For  this  second  cession  they  receired  a  further  annui- 
ty of  100  dollars  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  700  ; 
but»  notwithstanding  the  friendly  dispostti«n  and  pnv 
tection  of  the  United  States,  they  Joined  the  Eo^itik 
standard,  to  which  they  adheted  during  the  war.  In 
the  month  of  October  1813,  1200  warriors^  chiefly  of 
the  PMtawatamie  and  Miami  tribes,  Ibught  under  the 
Ekiglish  general  Proctor  at  Detrck,  where,  losing  their 
oeiebrated  diief  Tecumsefa,  with  4t5  men,^he  Ameri^ 
can  general  Harrison  obliged  them  to  leave  some  hoa* 
tages,  and  retire  to  their  reqpectiye  hunting  grounds* 
After  this  defeat,  the  following  tribes  made  peace  with 
the  United  Slates,  and  received  provisions  at  D&* 
troit. 

Pottawatamies,             -             •  .              834 

Miamis,  Eel  rivers,  and  Weaa,  -              9« 

Kickapoos,              •              -  -                 S8S 

Chippawajn  and  Fowas,            *  -            920 

Wyaado^,               -               r  .           400 

S419 

In  August  1814,  Mr  Forsyth,  the  conductor  of  the 
Fottawatamies,  gave  the  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  different  tribes  who  had  then  accepted 
the  American  tomahawk,  and  swore  to  fight  the  ene» 
mies  of  the  United  States:  160  Fottawatamies»  750 
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Shaw^nese,  100  Delawares,  1 9B  Wyandots,  150  Mnok, 
60  Kidupoos,  do  Wea%  ^  Seneoas.  On  the  8th  of 
September  1815,  a  treaty  was  concituied  at  Sprag 
Wells,  near  the  city  of  Detroit,  by  which  the  Unked 
States  gave  peace  to  the  tribes  of  Cbippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  Pottawatamies  ;  and  certain  bands  of  the  Wyan- 
^cbts,  Delawares,  Senecas,  Shawanese,  and  Miamis, 
presiding  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
territories  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,)  who  had  aasa* 
ciated  with  Great^  Britain  during  the  late  war,  rami- 
festing  a  desire  to  re-establish  friendly  relations,  wai^ 
restored  to  all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  in  1811  •  In  consideratioQ  of  the 
fidelity  manifested  dm*ing  the  late  war  by  the  Wyis- 
dot,  Delaware,  Seneca,  and  Shawanese  tribes,  and  of 
the  repentance  of  the  Mianns,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  pardon  those  warriors  who  renunned  hostile  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  to  permit  their  chiefs  tQ  restorf 
them  to  the  station  and  property  which  they  held  dorr 
ing  the  war. 

Piankeshaws. — This  tribe,  whose  number  has  been 
lately  estimated  at  about  800,  including  250  warriors, 
live  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  above  the  4Mh  parallel, 
on  the  Wabusli  river,  near  its  junction  with  tiie  Tip- 
pacanoe^  towards  Fort  Ouitanon.  By  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vincennes,  in  1805,  they  ceded  lands  to  the 
United  States,  the  former  owners  retaining  the  privi- 
lege of  living  and  hunting  thereon,  and  the  right  <^ 
fixing  upon  a  tract  of  two  square  mUes,  or  1960  acres^ 
of  which  the  fee  simple  was  to  remain  to  them  fi»*eveF. 
For  this  cession  the  United  States  were  to  pay  1 100 
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AoQars  iu  reftdy  money,  and  an  additional  annuity  of 
JLOG  dollars,  as  long  as  the  tribe  should  continue  under 
jkheir  care  and  protecticm.  In  the  year  1804,  an  ad« 
ditional  annuity  was  granted  them  of  000  dollars  for 
ten  years,  to  be  paid  in  money,  merchandise,  {n^ovi^cms, 
or  domestic  animals  and  implements  of  husbandry* 
After  the  late  war^  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and 
iriendship,  between  the  Piankeshaws  and  the  United 
.States,  was  signed  at  Portage^des  Sioux,  on  the  18th 
dayof  July  1815. 

Ka^kaskiaSt  Cahokias^  Piorias^  and  Illinois. — In 
l^heir  wars  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  these  four  tribes 
have  been  so  reduced,  that  their  whole  number  has 
Jbeen  estimated  at  500  only,  including  150  warriors, 
)wbo  reside  near  Kaskaskia,  where  they  have  formed 
mtermarriag^s  with  French  families,  by  which  their 
form  and  features  ar^  considerably  altered.  The  Kas- 
kaskias  were  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
j(]795,)  according  to  which,  they  were  to  receive  goods 
to  the  amount  of  500  dollars  yearly.  In  1803,  they 
entered  into  »aother  treaty,  by  which  they  represented 
that  their  number  was  too  small  to  occupy  the  exten<- 
siye  tract  of  country  they  possessed ;  and  being  de- 
sirous o£  iHt)euring  a  more  effectual  support  for  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  means  of  improvement  in 
die  arts  of  civilized  life,  they  relinquished  all  their 
lands  in  the  Illinois  country,  reserving  only  a  tract  of 
360  acres,  near  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  secured  to 
them  by  an  act  of  congress  in  1791>  with  the  right  of 
^xing  upon  another  reservation  of  1^0  ^res,  within 
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the  tittct  then  ceded.  This  aBnuity  was  iftereased  Id 
1000  dollars,  to  be  paid  either  in  money,  mereban^se, 
or  provisions,  and  domestic  animals,  at  their  optieo. 
The  United  States  also  ei^aged  to  bmkl  a  bowie  fbr 
their  accommodation,  with  an  endosnre  of  100  acres; 
to  give  300  dollars  for  the  erecti(m  of  a  church,  and 
100  annually,  for  seven  years,  for  the  support  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  who,  besides  the  religions  duties  of 
his  oflBce,  was  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  mdiments 
of  learning. 

Sacs^  SaukSy  or  Saukies. — ^This  nation  resides  in 
fbur  villages,  of  which  one  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  De 
Moins,  420  miles  north  of  St  Louis.  Anotiber  k  m 
the  eastern  shore  of  this  river,  sixty  miles  above»  «n  a 
flat  or  meadow  ground.  A  third,  on  the  Missie^ppi, 
at  the  junction  of  Rock  river.  A  fourth,  on  the  mer 
Towa,  another  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  Tile  most 
numerous  is  that  of  Rock  river  and  SMd  bay,  in  the 
Illinois  territory.  *  The  whole  population  of  the  Sacs, 
as  estimated  by  Major  Pike,  *  is  ^850;  the  number  of 
warriors,  700  ;  women,  7^0 ;  children,  1400. 

Fox  Indians. — They  are  idso  called  Ottagawmies 
and  Renards.  They  live  in  three  villagei^  ^i^  ^^  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  m,  miles  above  the  rapida  of  the 
river  De  Roche ;  and  on  the  banks  of  Turkey  river, 
half  a  league  from  its  confluence,  and  near  tbe  lead 
mines  of  Dubuques.  Their  number  ki  estimated  by 
Maj(Mr  Pike  t  at  1750,  of  whom  44X)  are  wtfriois^   In 

*  Pikfc's  TraTelS)  &c.  Londoo^  4to  editioi^  p.  134. 
f  lb.  p.  134. 
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their  ferocious  wars  against  the  Fionas,  Kaskaskias,  Ca- 
hokiasy  Illifiois,  and  Missouris,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
have  remained  closely  united,  and  claim,  by  title  or  by 
conquest^  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  a  part  of 
vrbich,  situated  in  the  Illinois  territory,  between  the 
40th  and  4Sd  degree  of  north  latitude,  they  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  in  1814,  reserving  the  privilege  of 
living  and  hunting  thereon.     For  this  cession  the  two 
tribes  were  to  receive  a  compensation,  in  goods,  to  the 
value  of  iOOO  dollars  yearly,  the  United  States  engt^- 
ing,  if  required,  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  annuity  in  do- 
mestic animals,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  other 
useful  utensils,  besides  a  present  of  goods  of  the  value 
of  923  h  dollars,  made  at  the  time  of  verifying  the 
treaty.     The  Sacs  and  Foxes  raise  com,  beans,  and 
melons,  and  derive  a  great  portion  of  their  subsistence 
from   agriculture  and  gardening.      They    have  also 
latterly  directed  their  attention  to  the  lead  mines  of 
their  territory,   and  40U,00U  pounds    of  this  metal, 
manu&ctured  by  them  in  1810,  were  exchanged  for 
goods,  at  the  public  factories  of  the  United  States. 
They  trade  with  the  merchants  of  Michilimackinak, 
St  Louis,  and  the  people  of  the  prairie  des  ChienSf  or 
Dog  Meadow.     Their  annual  consumption  of  mer- 
chandise is  estimated,  by  Pike,  at  15,000  dollars  ;  the 
annual  return  of  peltry,  in  packs,  at  600.    Their  com- 
mercial articles  consist  chiefly  of  com,  and  the  skins  of 
diilerent  animals,  such  as  the  deer,  bear,  otter,  beaver, 
racoon,  &c.     The  language  of  the  Fox  Indians  is  a 
dialect  of  that  of  the  Sacs,  which  is  considered  as  % 
primitive  or  original  tongue. 
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fTirtdkrgro^JU— They  are  also  called  Puants,  and 
live  in  the  north-west  territory,  between  the  44th  and 
45th  degrees  of  latitude,  on  the  branches  of  Plein 
and  Fox  rivers,  the  Ouisconsin,  and  the  Winebago 
lake.  Their  number,  according  to  Pike,  ^  is  1 950»  of 
whom  450  are  warriors,  500  women,  and  1000  chil- 
dren. They  extend  their  hunting .  excursions  to  the 
borders  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 

MenomenieSf  or  Folles  Avoines.-^This  tribe  live  in 
villages  between  the  Menomenie  and  Fox  rivers,  and  al^ 
so  on  the  borders  of  Green  Bay,  into  which  the  former 
discbarges  its  waters.  They  emigrated  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  ^- 
rit  of  attachment  to  the  wliites.  They  hunt  with  die 
Winebagoes  on  the  same  grounds.  Their  number,  as 
estimated  by  Pike^  is  1350,  including  300  warriors, 
350  women,  and  700  children.  They  live  in  move- 
able cabins,  of  an  elliptical  form,  thirty  or  forty,  by 
sixteen  feet,  covered  with  rushes,  and  capable  of  shel- 
tering sixty  people.  On  account  of  their  bravery,  the 
Sioux  and  Chippeways  permit  them  to  hunt  on  the  Mis* 
sissippi  and  Lake  Superior.  Their  language  is  so  sin- 
gular and  difficult,  that  no  white  man  has  been  able  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  structure. 

Chippeways. — They  are  known,  in  different  places, 
under  different  names,  Crees,  Ottowas,  &c.,.  and  have 
also  the  general  name  of  Algonquins.  ITiey  are  now 
scattered  over  the  north-west  territory,  from  the  weist 
side  of  Lake  Huron,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 

•  Trjayels^  kc.  p.  134  of  the  4to  edition,  Londojif 
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around  Red  lake  and  the  Red  river  of  Lake  Winipec. 
They  have  formed  villages  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  on  the  eastern  and  opposite  side  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  greatest  part  of  this  numerous  nation 
ixjside,  however,  in  the  British  dominions.  According 
to  Pike,  the  whole  number  is  11,  I77  ;  warriors,  20*9 ; 
women,  3184  ;  children  5944.  ♦ 

The  Ottowas  have  two  small  villages  in  the  Michi- 
gan territory,  near  Miami  bay  and  Roche  des  Bceufs, 
six  miles  above  Fort  Meigs.  They  have  also  a  large 
village  on  the  river  Huron,  where  they  raise  great 
quantities  of  com;  They  have  a  chapel  and  mission- 
ary priest  to  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

The  Indians  of  the  Michigan  territory  (Chippewas, 
Ottawas,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  Pottawatamies)  have 
been  estimated  at  3000  souls.  This  number  has 
doubtless  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  battles 
which  they  fought,  and  the  uncommon  suflFerings  they 
endured  during  the  late  war.  Their  trade  is  very  va- 
luable to  their  white  neighbours.  They  ctdtivate  In- 
dian com,  and  some  of  them  wheat,  as  welt  as  most 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruit ;  raise  horses, 
cattle,  hops,  and  poultry,  but,  nevertheless,  derive  a 
principal  pait  of  their  subsistence  from  the  waters  and 
forests,  t  The  Chippeways  are  of  a  moderate  stature, 
and  swarthy  comjdexion,  robust,  but  never  coi^ulent. 
They  discover  a  more  timid  disposition  than  their 
neighbours,  the  Sioux  and  Christenaux.     The  women 

•  Travels,  &c.  London  edition,  p.  134« 
f  Wefttern  Gazetteer,  p.  165* 
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have  an  agreeaUe  look»  bat  their  gait  is  awiwml, 
which  is  ooeasioiied  by  the  use  of  snowsbeesi  and  Acig* 
giBg  heavy  sledges  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Some 
bands  of  the  Chrislenaux  live  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  They  hove  been  parties^  aleng  with 
the  Wyandot8»  Ottawaa^  &c.  to  several  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  which  they  receife 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  800  ddlars.  They  live  in  vil- 
lageSf  but  are  averse  to  agricultural  labours.  The  on* 
ly  vc^etdble  which  serves  them  for  nourishment  b  the 
wild  rice,  or  wild  oats,  which  nature  provides  in  the 
sifampy  districts  of  those  n<»rthem  regions.  The 
Chippewa  language  is  considered  as  primitive,  and 
serves  as  the  medium  of  communieation  in  great  na- 
tional conferences,  among  all  except  the  Sioux  tribes, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Winnipec. 


Of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Southern  Fart$  of  the 
United  States,  bekw  the  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River. 

Creeks  or  Mnskogees.'^'Dm  nation  derived  the 
name  <^  Credi:  from  the  creeks  or  stl^eams  which  in- 
terseet  their  country,  in  various  direetkms.  They  are 
dMttngnished  into  Upper  and  Lower,  or  Seminole 
Creeks,  from  the  circmnstanee  of  their  inhabitaig  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Alabama 
territory.  Their  villages  extend  to  the  Koose  r^ver, 
their  hunting  grounds  to  the  Tombigbee,  whose  waters 
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separate  them  from  the  Chocttws,  whom  they  consider 
as  their  luttural  eBemy*    Though  reduced  by  war»  dienr 
number  ia  i814  was  estimated  at  20»000»  of  whom 
about  ooe^fourth  are  warriors.     Those  who  reside  o& 
flint  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chatahouche,  hsft  fine 
fidds»  gardens,  inclosures,  flocks  of  cattle,  and  different 
kinds  of  domestic  manufactures,  oil,  from  the  fruit  ^ 
certain  forest  trees,  wood,  and  leather,  earthen  jars 
and  vases,  and  tobacco  pipe  heads  of  bbK^k  marbles 
This  change  of  life  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  game, 
the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  and  the  exertions  of  Ame- 
rican agents,  *  to  introduce  among  them  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.*    In  180@  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a  conttderable  extent  of 
owntry  on  the  Apalache,  Oconee,  and  Alatamahah 
rivers ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a  graloity 
of  S5,000  dollars,  an   annual   gratification  of  1000 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  dOOO  dollars.     By  the  treaty  of  1805  the  Creeks 
abo  ceded  to  the  United  States  another  considerable 
tract  of  land,  situated  between  the  rivers  Oconee  and 
OsdLmulgee,  beginning  at  the  high  shoals  of  Apalache, 
and   running,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
UkxS&hatche,  a  branch  of  the  Oakmulgee,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract,  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  on  the  borders  of  this  last  rivar ;  of  which, 
however,  the  whites  were  to  have  the  free  navigation 
and  fishery,    with  a  horse-path  through  the  Creek 

^Tarticttlarly  Colonel  Hawkins,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
south  of  the  Ohio. 
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country,  from  the  Oakmulgee  to  die  Mob^e.  Bf 
another  cesskm  of  lands  made  in  1814,  their  inter<> 
course  has  been  cut  off  with  the  Spanish  ports  of  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  Notwithstanding  iJl  the  mec^s  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  for  the  civilisadon  of  this 
tribe,  it  took  up  arms  against  them,  duni^  the  late 
war,  and  committed  acts  of  unparalleled  cruelty.  In 
August  1813,  700  warriors,  furnished  with  arms  and 
ammunition  from  Pensacola,  *  surprised  Fort  Mims, 
situate  in  the  Teosaw  settlement,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Alabama,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Stoddart,  and  de- 
stroyed more  than  300  persons,  of  whom  one*third 
were  vdunteers  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  sent  there 
for  its  defence.  The  women  and  children  were  scalped 
and  butchered  by  the  tomahawk,  or  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  the  wooden  buildings.  In  the  ensuing  No- 
vember they  became  the  victims  of  their  remorseless 
cruelty.  Their  town  of  Talluhatches  was  attacked 
by  the  American  general  Ck^ee,  and  SOO  warriors 
in  it  put  to  the  sword.  When  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  they  retired  within  their  walls,  and,  refusing  to 
surrender,  fought  with  uncommon  courage,  as  long  as 
strength  remained,  to  raise  the  gun  or  bend  the  bow. 
Eighty-four  women  became  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  five  men  kiled  and  forty-five  woimded.  Ge* 
nei^al  M^Gillvray,  their  celebrated  chief,  was. the  son 


*  Ammunition,  clothing,  and  blankets  were  imported  from  the 
Bdharaasy  for  the  use  of  the  hostile  Indians,  in  consequence  of  ao 
vrder  from  the  British  in  Canada.  See  Weekly  Register^  Balti* 
more,  5lh  irolume. 
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ef  one  of  the  wdmen  of  this  imtton.  He  served  upder 
the  Britishy  during  the  revolutionaiy  war,  in  conse- 
quaice  of  which  his  pn^rly  in  Geoi^ia  was  confis- 
cated ;  and  he  retired  among  the  Creeks,  who  vested 
him  with  the  powers  of  a  chief  of  the  first  rank.  It 
is  said  that  the  Creeks  have  no  less  than  nine  differ- 
ent dialects. 

Chockms. — ^They  inhabit  the  country  situated  be- 
tweeB  the  Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  They  reside 
principatly  on  the  Chickasaw,  Yazoo,  Pascagoula, 
and  Pearl  rivers.  Not  many  years  since  they  boasted 
of  forty-three  towns  and  villages,  containing  nearly 
12,19:5  persmis,  including  4041  warriors.  Their 
present  population  is  estimated  at  5500,  of  whoi^ 
9000  are  warriors*  This  diminution  is  partly  owing 
to  war,  and  partly  to  the  emigration  of  *25UO  to  the 
borders  of  the  Aritansas  river.  This  nation  has  en- 
tered into  various  treaties  with  the  United  States,  at 
different  periods,  concerning  a  line  of  boundary.  For 
a  cession  made  in  1805  the  Choctaws  received  from 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  50,500  dollars.  In 
1808  they  ceded  another  large  tract,  lying  on  the 
Pearl  and  Tombigbee  rivers;  and,  in  1816,  by  a 
treaty  signed  at  Nashville,  they  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  all  the  land  lyii^  east  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee rivex,  for  the  sum  of  1^0,000  dollars,  pay- 
able in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments.  The  scar- 
city of  game,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  occupied 
by  the  Choctaws,  and  the  abundance  of  provisions 
which  they  saw  the  neighbouring  whites  procure  from 
agricultural  industry,    have  induced  them  to  imitate 

Yoi..  III.  n  m 
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their  example ;  and  now  they  have  herds  of  swine  and 
homed  cattle.  They  manufacture  their  own  clothings 
and  before  the  late  war  were  said  to  live  in  a  comfort- 
able manner.  The  language  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Cherokees  is  neariy  the  same. 

Chickascrws.-^This  nation  iidiabits  a  large  tract  of 
country,  situated  between  the  34th  and  36th  paralleb 
of  latitude,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  riTer, 
near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tomlngbee,  Mobile, 
and  Yazoo.  Their  number  is  about  3500,  of  whoiD 
1000  are  warriors,  including  the  Yazoos  and  other  ior 
corporated  tribes.  ♦  They  were  formerly  very  nume- 
rous; and,  delighting  in  war,  they  ^Ltended  their 
conquests  from  the  country  west  of  the  Mis^ssippi  to 
the  very  borders  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain ;  and  fran 
this  career  of  success,  they  believed  themselves  invin- 
cible ;  but  their  numbers  were  soon  thinned  by  the 
sword  and  the  small-pox.  For  certain  lands  ceded  m 
1805  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 
20,000  dollars,  and  an  annuity  of  100  to  the  king» 
as  a  testimony  of  regard  for  his  personal  worth  and 
friendly  disposition.  A.  remarkable  circumstance  v?as, 
that  a  part  of  their  lands,  sold  by  the  states  of  SonUi 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  afterwards  restored  to  them 
by  an  act  of  congress.  The  Chickasaws  live  in  com- 
fortable cabins,  have  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ; 
they  cultivate  com,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet  root  j 


*  Dr  ^lorsc,  who  refers  on  this  subject  to  the  report  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Mr  Button,  says,  that  they  have  been  estimated  at  J723| 
0f  whom  576  are  warriors. 
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and  some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  roads  are 
owned  and  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation.  They  have 
established  a  school  at  their  own  expence ;  and  the 
Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  availing  itself  of  this 
disposition,  have  sent  religious  instructors  among  them, 
to  assist  in  recliuming  them  from  their  savage  habits. 

Cherokees. — They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Georgia  and  the  Alabama  territory,  and  the  southeFa 
borders  of  Tennessee.  Tlieir  number,  in  1810,  was 
estimated  at  12,400,  of  whom  3000  were  warriors ; 
the  females  exceeded  the  males  by  200.  Among  them 
were  S41  white  persons,  one  third  of  whom  had  In- 
dian wives.  The  number  of  slaves  was  5SS.  In  1809 
the  number,  as  ascertained  by  Mr  Meigs,  the  Indian 
agent,  was  12,559*  In  consequence  of  a  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  17919  ceding  some  lands,  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion were  to  receive  a  thousand  dollars  annually,  and 
to  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  useful  implements  of 
Jiusbandry.  By  another  treaty  in  \19%  made  in 
confirmation  of  former  treaties,  it  was  stipulated  that^ 
in  lieu  of  all  former  pecuniary  payments,  goods  suitable 
to  their  wants  should  be  furnished  to  them^  to  the 
annual  amount  of  5000  dollars.  By  a  fovrth  treaty, 
in  1798,  they  ceded  another  portion  of  their  territory, 
for  which  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  were  to  be 
delivered,  to  the  ajnount  qi  5000  dollars,  and  an  aa- 
nuity  of  1000  paid,  during  their  peaceable  and  friendly 
conduct.  Another  cession  was  made  at  Tellico,  in 
1805,  for  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  3000 
dollars  in  merchandise,  1  i  ,000  in  specie,  and  an  an^ 
liuity  jof  3000.     In  I8O7  another  cession  was  made  of 
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a  tract  situated  between  the  Tennessee  ridge  erf  moun- 
tains and  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  for  which  ]U,ijO0 
dollars  were  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, with  an  annuity  of  100  dollars  to  Hid 
Fox,  the  old  Cherokee  chief.  A  grist  mill  and  i 
machine  for  cleaning  cotton  were  also  furnished  far 
their  use.  In  July  I817  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
the  agents  of  the  United  States^  and  the  chiefs  of  tk 
Cherokee  nation,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  fbnuiii 
a  statement  of  their  numbers,  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  June  1818,  and  to  cede  to 
the  United  States  so  much  land  on  the  east  ade  d 
the  Mississippi.  They  were  to  receive  their  annutyt 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  and  the  United  Slates, 
engaging  to  cede  in  exchange  to  the  Cherokees,  we^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  much  surface  of  country  on  die 
Arkansas  and  White  rivers  as  they  receive  east  of  die 
Mississippi.  The  Cherokees  have  made  considetBUe 
progress  in  husbandry  and  domestic  manufsctiires. 
They  raise  cattle  for  market,  which  multiply  prodigi- 
ously in  their  fruitful  country.  In  1810  the  number 
of  their  cattle  was  19,500 ;  of  horses,  6100 ;  of  hop, 
19,600;  of  sheep,  1037-  The  number  of  ploughi 
was  about  500;  of  waggons,  30;  spinning  wheels, 
1600;  looms,  467;  gristmills,  13;  saw  mills,  5; 
saltpetre  works,  3 ;  powder  mill,  1  ;  silversmiths,  49. 
As  among  the  neighbouring  whites,  the  coarse  laboon 
of  agriculture  are  committed  to  their  slaves.     In  18W 


Anc'rew  Jackson,  Joseph  M'Minn,  and  D.  Merri wether. 
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a  scbodl  was  ^stahllsheds  by  the  exertions  of  a  zealous 
and  distinguished  missi<N)uu'y,  the  Reverend  Gideon 
Blackbum,  *  in  which  between  four  and  five  hundred 
young  Cberokees  receive  the  rudiments  of  common 
education,  for  which  their  capacity  does  not  seem  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  whites.     They  are  remarkably 
clean  and  neat  in  their  persons.     This  may  be  ac- 
couxy;ed  for,  by  their  universal  practice  of  bathing  in 
their  numerous  streams^     Men,  women,  and  children 
practise  bathing ;  all  can  swim.     When  the  females 
bathe,  they  are  never  exposed ;   any  improper  conduct 
towards  them  would  be  held  in  detestation  by  alL     A 
young  white  man  solicited  the  hand  of  a  young  Che- 
rokee woman ;  she  refused  his  offer,  and  gave  as  a 
principal  reason,  that  he  was  not  clean  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  that  he  did  not,  as  the  Cherokees  do,  bathe 
himself  in  the  river.     Ablution  with  this  people  was 
formerly  a  religious  rite.     It  is  not  now  viewed  by 
them  in  this  light,  but  as  nearly  allied  to  a  moral 
virtue,  t 

The  Cawtaba  'tribe,  who  claim  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Cawtaba  a  tract  of  14,400  acres,  are  reduced  to 
^00  persons,  of  whom  sixty  are  warriors,  who  live  in 
^mall  villages,  in  the  midst  of  the  white  population. , 
The  Cawtaba   warriors,    when   first   kno^Ti    by  the 


•  This  pious  instructor,  forgetting  his  own  temporal  concerns, 
expended  more  during  his  mission  than  the  amount  of  all  hjjs 
propertv;  and,  returning  home  in  1810,  found  himself  obliged  to 
(dispose  of  his  lands,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  jealous  creditors. 

+  Letter  of  Mr  Meigs,  the  Indian  agent. 
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white  settlers,  were  1500  in  number.  Twenty- 
eight  tribes  then  lived  within  the  limits  <^  the  state, 
some  of  whom  were  numerous ;  the  Sawas,  Esaws, 
Sugaws, .  Yamasaws,  and  Cherokees.*  In  1809  tk 
Alabama  tribe  received  2500  acres  of  land,  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, without  the  power  of  transfer.  In  I8l6, 
22d  of  March,  a  treaty  was  executed  at  Washingtoo, 
the  seat  of  the  general  government,  by  which  the 
Cherokees,  for  the  sum  of  5000  dollars,  gave  up  their 
claim  to  that  part  of  their  lands  lying  within  the  bo«m- 
daries  of  South  Carolina. 

Indians  within  the  State  of  Louisiana.— 'Wb&n  thi« 
country  was  first  discovered  by  the  French,  it  contain- 
ed numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  two  of  which,  near  New 
Orleans,  the  Washas  and  Avoyelles,  are  now  extinct, 
and  several  others  are  reduced  to  a  few  individu- 
als. The  Houmas,  or  Red  men,  now  about  sixty 
in  number,  live  twenty-five  leagues  above  New  Or- 
leans. At  the  arrival  of  the  first  French  colony,  they 
claimed  the  soil  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  which 
they  then  occupied.  The  C^elousas  live  near  the 
church,  and  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  of  which 
they  are  natives.  They  are  about  150  in  number. 
The  Atakapas,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  are  now  reduced  to  about  100  indivi- 
duals, who  have  retired  to  an  island  in  the  bay  of  St 
Bernard.     The  Tunicas,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  live 


•  Draj^lon^d  View  of  South  Carolina,  p.  100. 
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si  Avoyelles.     They  are  the  remains  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Bayou  Tunica.     The  Conchatas,  300  in  number^ 
emigrated,  about  twenty  years  ago»  from  the  country 
of  OpelousaSi  to  their  present  residence  on  the  Sabine 
river.      The    Alabamas,    who    are    emigrants    from 
iElorida,  live  in  the  country  of  the  Opelousas,  and 
near  the  Baddo  town.     The  Apalacfies  are  a  small 
band  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  emigrant  families,  from 
florida,  and  live  on  the  waters  of  Bayou  Rapide.    The 
JPacamas  are  also  a  small  band,  and  live  on  the  Tule- 
queshoc  river,  Which  has  its  source  to  the  south-west 
of  Natchitoches.    The  Fascagoulas  live  on  Red  river, 
in  a  small  village  about  sixty  miles  above  Natchito- 
ches.   They  reckon  twenty-four  warriors.     Yallasches 
are  few  in  number,  and  live  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bayou  Purse,  about  fifty  miles  above  Natchitoches. 
The  ChactawSf  called  also  Chocktaws,  and  Chactoos, 
are  small  bands,  living  on  the  Bayou  Boeuf,  the  Teche, 
and  the  Sabine,  of  which  country  they  are  natives.  Of 
the  Addaize  only  a  small  remnant  exists,  comprising 
about  twenty  warriors,  and,  in  all,  100  individuals. 
They  live  about  forty  miles  from  Natchitoches.     The 
Aliskes  are  about  twenty-five  in  number,  and  live  near 
Natchitoches.     The  tribe  o£  Natchitoches^  which  gave 
their  name  to  the  place  of  their  residence,  is  nearly 
extinct.     The  Biloxis^  about  lUO  in  number,  includ- 
•  ing  twenty'^five  warriors,  live  near  the  mouth  of  the 
^  Rigolet  da  Bon  Dieu^  where  they  raise  maize,  and 
hunt  in  the  neighbouring  forests.     This  tribe  emigrate 
ed  from  Fensacola.    The  Nandakoes  are  180  in  num* 
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ber,  including  forty  warriors,  and  tiiey  live  on  tiue  Sa- 
bine river.  The  Caddoquies^  or  Cados,  are  about  lOD 
in  number,  indudicig  tilty  warriors,  aad  live  thirty-fiie 
miles  west  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Red  nver,  ISD 
miles,  by  land,  above  Natchitoches,  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state.  They  have  been  greatly  cde- 
brated  for  their  valour,  in  the  wars  with  the  Osages 
and  Choctaws.  Their  language  is  spoken  by  moA  of 
the  tribes  of  Louisiana. 

The  TawakenoeSy  or  Panis,  consists  of  about  SdOO 
persons,  of  whom  about  ooe-*fifth  are  warriors.  Hei 
live  to  the  south  of  Red  river,  above  the  Caddo<|iue^ 
340  miles  by  land,  and  K1H>  by  water,  from  Nfitcbk#- 
ches.  Some  years  ago  their  number  was  much  iim* 
nished  by  the  ravages  of  the  «mall*p(»[. 

Indians  qf  the  Missouri  Territmy.'^Chgcbm^^ 
A  tribe  of  this  nation  of  about  2000,  500  of  wham 
are  warriors,  live  in  villages  on  either  side  of  tbe  river 
Arkansas,  near  the  post  of  the  saae  DMue.  BdB- 
xvares ;  a  small  band  of  this  nation  has  estdidiAed  it- 
self on  the  eastern  side  ^  White  river,  near  the  pcopt 
where  it  takes  a  southern  direction.  Qsag^s;  dus 
nation  forms  three  tribes  or  dr?isioDs.  Tbe  Great 
Osage,  Little  Osage,  and  Big  Tract  Band.  Hie  vp- 
lages  of  the  fii-st  are  situated  on  the  river  Oaage,  ^ 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri ;  those  «f 
the  second,  near  the  Osage  fort,  at  die  dirtance  of 
dOO  miles  from  the  mouth  j^  the  Miasouri.  The  S^ 
Tract  Band,  *  live  on  Verdigris  river,  sixty  mfles  froP 

X*  ; 1 — ** 

•  Uo  called  Irom  their  ieadtr  Big  Track  or  Big  Foot. 
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its  junetion  with  tlie  Arkansas,  die  oountry  abounding 
in  buffitloes.  Pike  has  furnished  the  fallowing  esti* 
Boate  of  their  population.  Warriors,  1252;  women, 
179^;  children,  97^;  total  population,  4.019.  Of 
wandering  or  roving  bands  there  are  5  id  lodges. 
l?he  Arkansas  band  consists  of  dbout  6OO  warriors* 
They  are  of  a  tall  stature,  a  complexion  between  an 
olive  and  co{^er  colour,  eyes  dark  .brown,>  and  nose 
aquiline,  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  often  engaged 
in  hostility  with  the  Sioux  and  western  nations.  The 
number  of  the  Osages  and  Kansas  warriors,  who  en- 
camped near  Fort  Osage,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  American  factors  in  18]  I,  was  1500.  This 
trade  has  been  estimated  at  S0,<)00  dollars  yearly. 
The  Osages  -have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture, 
they  cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  have  a 
jBne  race  of  horses  and  mules.  In  1808,  Mr  Skutz 
met,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  war  expedition, 
consisting  of  SOO  of  the  Delaware,  »§^awanese,  Mia- 
inis,  Pottawatamis,  Kickapoos,  Potawas,  and  other  tribes,- 
proceeding  in  fifty  boats,  towards  White  river,  where 
they  proposed  to  co-operate  with  the  Chickasaws  and 
Cherokees,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Osages 
beyond  the  Missouri  river.  When  met  by  this  travel- 
ler, they  had  drawn  their  boats  to  the  bank,  and  gone 
ashore  to  procure  a  supply  of  wild  potatoes.  Ih'e 
langu^e  of  the  Osage  nation  resembles  that  of  the 
Kansas,  Ottos,  Missouris,  and.Mahas.  In  the  year 
1808,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
jSlissouri,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Osage  nation  of  Indians,  by  which  the  lat- 
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ter  ceded  all  tibeir  lands  lying  betwe^  the  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  eastward  o£  a  line  drawn  from  Fori 
Clarke  on  the  Missouri  southward,  with  their  lands  d- 
tuated  northward  of  the  Missouri.  In  consideratioa 
of  this  cession,  the  United  States  promised  to  deliYer 
yeariy,  at  St  Louis,  or  Fire  Prairie,  merchandise  tB 
the  amount  of  1500  dollars,  of  which  the  Little  Osi^es 
were  to  have  only  a  third.  A  present  of  merchandise 
to  the  amount  of  1200  dollars  was  equally  divided  be* 
tween  the  two  nations  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty* 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  them  protection  against 
other  more  powerful  tribes,  Fort  Clarke  was  established 
with  a  garrison  of  regular  troops,  and  supplied  with 
goods  to  be  exchanged  on  moderate  terms  for  their 
peltries  and  furs.  The  United  States  were  also  to  fur- 
nish a  blacksmith,  to  repair  their  arms  and  instnnaents 
of  agriculture,  and  they  were  to  be  suj^lied  with  a  horse 
or  water-mill.  The  Indian  chiefs,  on  theur  parts,  en- 
gaged not  to  supply  guns,  ammunition,  or  other  imple- 
ments of  war  to  tribes  of  Indians  not  in  friendship 
with  the  United  States* 

The  Osages  and  Panis  complained,  in  1816,  that 
the  white  hunters  killed  more  bufikloes  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  their  population ;  that  5000 
were  killed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  procure  a 
boat  load  of  tallow  and  tongues.  At  the  termination 
of  the  late  war,  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes  made  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  confirming  all  former  ones, 
and  engaging  to  forget  all  past  injuries  and  acts  of 
hostility ;  to  renew  peace  and  friendship,  and  plac^ 
themselves  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  the 
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United  States.    This  treaty  was  ratified  at  the  Portage 
des  Sioux,  the^26th  December  1 815, 

Arkansas^  or  Kanzas. — This  nation  live  in  two 
villages  on  the  river  Kansas,  the  one  situated  at  the 
distance  of  twenty,  the  other  at  forty  leagues  from  its 
Junction  vnth  the   Missouri*      According  to  Migor 
Pike,  their  population  is  as  follows :  Number  of  indi- 
viduals, 1565;  of  women,  500;  of  children,  dOO;  of 
warriors,  465.     The  last  are  estimated  by  Dr  Sibley 
at  350  only.     In  language,  manners,  and  habits,  the 
Arkansas  so  resemble  the  Osages,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  common  origin.     They  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  French,  with  whom  they  united  against 
the  Chickasaws.     Before  their  defeat  by  the  Panis, 
the  white  traders,  to  avoid  their  depredations,  ascend- 
ed Grand  river,  by  a  circuitous  course,  to  the  country 
of  the  Mahas.    They  cultivate  com,  beans,  and  pump- 
kins, and  carry  on  a  trade  at  the  Arkansas  port  in 
^ins  uid  furs,  of  which  the  annual  amount  is  nearly 
5000   dollars.      This  nation   lately  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  St  Louis,  the  S8th 
October    1815,    for    the  purpose   of  re-establishing 
peace  and  friendship,  and  putting  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

OttoSy  also  known  by  the  name  of  Wadooktodas,. 
live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  river,  fifteen  leagues 
from  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  Their  number 
is  about  400,  of  whom  sixty  are  warriors.  They  inhe- 
rit the  enterprising  and  warlike  qualities  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  ancient  Missouris,  and  still  preserve  the 
lofty  and  sonorous  language  of  that  tribe.   Stewfot  and 
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his  party,  on  their  return  from  the  Pacific  Qccan,  in 
181S,  were  first  informed  of  the  war  between  £ngUin4 
and  the  United  States  by  the  Otto  chiefs,  who  remain- 
ed, that  the  Shawanese  {urophet  had  sent  a  wampum 
belt,  inviting  them  to  join  against  the  Americans,  and 
that  they  had  dispatched  a  messenger  with  the  deeisifm 
of  their  council,  *^  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  catch 
bears  with  a  tnqp.''     Mr  Bradhury  states,  tfa^  they 
can  muster  130  or  140  warriors,  who,  when  he  visited 
them  in  1810,  were  in  hostility  with  the  Loup  or  Wolf 
Indians,  the  Osagies  and  Sioux.    The  lands  on  which 
they  live  and  hunt  formerly  belonged  to  the  Missou- 
ris,  who  now  live  with  them  in  a  state  of  dependence. 
Missouris. — This  once  numerous  and  powerful  iia« 
tion  consists  now  but  of  thirty  families,  and  their  thou* 
sands  of  warriors  are  reduced  to  eighty.     They  live  in 
friendship  with  the  Ottos,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  Panis. 

itf  ai^.— •They  are  about  800  in  number,  in^Iudii^ 
250  warriors,  and  live  in  a  village  on  the  Maha  cre^ 
a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  44U  miles  above  the  river 
Platte.     They  have  generally  manifested  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  whites,  with  whom  the  ex- 
change of  articles  has  been  valued  at  700<>  dollars  a- 
year.     •*  Two-.thirds  of  the  nation  were  destroyed  by 
the  small-pox,  in  180^.     In  stature  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Osage,  though  several  seemed  to  reach  to  six 
feet.     Their  hunting-ground  is  from  th^  viUagi^  to 
the  river  Qui  Court    They  cultivate  corn,  beans,  me- 
lons, squashes,  and  a  small  species  of  tobacco.'' — (Brad- 
hury, p.  ()9.)   In  1815,  i^th  July,  they  signed  a  treaty 


with  tine  United  St^ies,  of  perpetual  peace  and  friend* 
dijp,  placing  themselves  under  their  exclusive  protection* 
Pawnees^  car  Panis. — This  nation  is  divided  into 
^pur   bands.  Pawnees  Proper,    Republican   Pawnees^ 
Wolf   Pawnees,    and  Pawnees  of  Red   river.      Ac- 
cording to  Major  Pike,  the  whole  number  is  6^S3j 
of  warriors   199^;  women,  2170;  children,  2060.* 
The  Pawnees  Proper,  with  400  warriors,  reside  in  vil* 
k^es  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Platte,  about  fite 
leagues  from  the  Ottos ;  the  Republican  tribe,  with 
S5U  warriors,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  former  ;  the 
Wolf  Pawnees,  with  300  warriors,  on  the  Wolf  ri- 
Ter,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.     According  to 
Dr  Sibley,  the  number  of  fighting  men  living  on  the 
Wolf  fork  of  the  Platte,  k  estimated  at  1000,  with  a 
large  proportion   of  women  and  children.     He  ob- 
serves, that  several  branches  of  the  same  stock  live  on 
isome  of  the  waters  of  Red  river,  about  1000  miles 
above  Natchitoches ;  that  the  tribes  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wolf  fork  of  the  Platte,  about  100  miles  from 
its  outlet,  form  a  village  of  I7I  cabins,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  meadow.     Two  of  them  were  driven,  some 
years  i^o,  from  their  residence  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Kansas  river,  about  fifty  miles,  north-north-west 
from  the  village  of  the  Kansas;     They  are  united  un- 
der one  chief,  named  Cheritanib,  and  live  in  great  har- 
mony.    The  Pawnees  are  at  war  with  the  Keetans, 
from  whom  they  steal  horses  and  mules.     About  half 
^  0f  the  warriors  have  fire  arms,  with  which  they  fight 

•  Travels,  &c.  p.  134,  of  the  LoDdoo  A\o  edition. 
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on  &ot  against  their  oi^my  on  horadback,  thou^  t\ief 
raise  fine  horses,  which  are  never  used,  either  far 
draught  or  for  the  saddle.  They  cultivate  maize, 
pumpkins,  and  other  esculent  plants,  which  they  bury 
under  the  earth  when  they  go  to  the  phase  in  wintar. 
They  are  friendly  to  the  whites,  with  whom  they  carry 
on  a  trade,  which  may  be  estimated  at  9000  ddlars  a< 
year* 

Ricaras. — This  nation,  thinned  by  the  small^ 
and  wars,  are  now  about  3000  in  number,  including 
800  warriors,  and  live  in  two  villages  (m  the  Missouri 
river,  in  latitude  45°  39'  north,  at  the  distance  of  1440 
miles  from  its  junction  with  die  Mississippi.  They 
live  partly  by  the  chase,  and  partly  by  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  which  they  have  lately  adopted.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  a  method  of  preserving  com  during  se- 
veral years,  by  concealing  it  under  ground.  Uke  the 
Pawnees,  of  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  colonj, 
they  have  no  idea  of  exclusive  right  of  soil.  Their 
trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  surplus  products  of  th^ 
agricultural  labours,  is  valued  at  1500  dollars  yearly, 
and  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  Sioux,  who  furnish 
them  with  British  goods  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  this 
tribe  they  have  sometimes  been  instigated  to  acts  d 
violence  against  the  Americans,  though  generally  they 
have  manifested  a  friendly  disposition.  In  1811,  be- 
tween  200  aind  ^00  of  the  Ricara  warriors,  with  an  in- 
tention of  intercepting  the  trading  voyage  of  Lisa,  be- 
gan, in  a  hostile  manner,  to  cut  the  bags  of  com 
JMTought  by  the  women  to  the  beach,  but  retreated  th^ 
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iMmetit  the  crew  were  called  to  arms,  and  the  swivels 
pointed  against  them. 

Poncas. — This  tribe,  which  is  a  colony  of  the  Mahas^ 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  below  its  junction 
with  the  Qui  Court.  In  their  wars  with  the  Sioux,  the 
fighting  men  were  reduced  to  eighty ;  and  their  vil« 
lages  being  destroyed,  they  for  some  time  led  a  wan« 
dering  life.  Since  their  re^stablishment,  their  num- 
ber is  increasing  with  their  trade,  which  is  valued  at 
500  dollars  a-year. 

The  Mandans  live  in  villages  lying  along  the  Mis- 
souri river,  I6OO  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  are 
about  2000  in  number,  of  whom  350  are  warriors. 
They  have  suffered  much  by  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox, and  their  defensive  wars  with  the  Sioux.  This 
warlike  people  observed  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  that 
they  had  killed  the  Mandans  like  birds,  but  were  not 
unwilling  to  make  peace  with  the  conquered.  The 
ruins  of  their  villages,  from  which  they  were  driven 
about  forty  years  ago,  are  still  seen  on  the  banks  and 
islands  of  the  Missouri.  Trading  establishments  have 
been  lately  formed  among  them  by  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company.  In  these  commercial  affairs  they  are  aided 
by  an  adopted  Frenchman,  who  defends  their  interest 
with  much  zeal.  According  to  their  own  tradition,  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Crow  nation,  from  which 
their  fathers  separated  on  account  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  chiefs,  each  of  whom  claimed  as  his  own  a 
i)ufialo  killed  in  the  chase. 

MmitareeSf  Gros  Ventres,  or  Big-bellied  Indians.-^ 
This  last  name,  given  by  the  Canadian  French,  is  very 
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itnproper,  as  the  people  aire  not  remarkable  for  eorpu- 
lency.  They  are  about  2000  in  number,  includitig 
^00  warriors,  and  live  in  villages  on  Knife  river, 
near  the  Mand^is ;  but  they  sometimes  wander  far 
from  home,  along  the  southern  branch  of  the  Soskas- 
kaum«  Their  language  is  different  from  that  of  die 
Mandahs. 

The  AwahawaSf  or  Shoe  Ihdians,  are  a  btanch  of 
the  Crow  Indians,  and  live  on  the  borders  of  tlie  river 
Missouri^  at  the  mouth  of  Knife  river,  three  miles 
above  the  Mandan  villages.  Their  number,  including 
warriors,  is  about  300.  They  resemble  the  Mandans 
in  appearance,  but  not  in  manners. 

QuehatsaSf  or  Crow  Indians.— They  wander  in  bands 
near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Bighorn  ri- 
vers, and  sotnetimes  cross  the  great  chain  of  mountains. 
Their  number  is  estimated  to  be  about  3560,  including 
960  warriors.  (Western  Directory,  p.  'il5.)  In  1812, 
they  had  descended  ^00  miles,  whei*e  they  met  Mr 
Robert  Stuart  and  his  party  on  their  return  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  pursued  the  party  during  six  days, 
and  robbed  them  of  all  their  horses.  They  trade  with 
the  British,  but  they  begin  to  turn  their  views  to  the 
American  factories  lately  established  on  Bighorn  river. 

The  Snake  Indians,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ca- 
manches,  by  the  Pawnees^  Padoucas,  or  Tetans,  Uve 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  river  Missouri,  near  the 
mountains,  in  several  bands,  and  wander  near  the 
sources  of  the  Platte  river,  and  the  extensive  plains 
which  border  on  New  Mexico.  They  are  badly  arm- 
ed ;  and,  owing  to  their  bad  character  amoi^  their 
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t^ighbourS)  the  other  tribes  condemn  to  slavery  all 
those  who  by  accident  fall  into  their  hands.  Many  of 
the  temale  slaves  were  formerly  sold  to  traders,  and 
caiiied  to  Canada.  They  have  flocks  of  horses,  asses, 
and  mules.  Mr  Stewart,  returning  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  was  supplied  with  a  horse  by  a  party  of  this 
tribe,  which  he  brought  as  far  as  the  Otto  village. 
Their  number,  according  to  Major  Pike,  is  SSiOO. 

The  Chiens,  Shawhays,  or  Dog  Indians,  are  12J0 
in  number,  of  whom  300  are  warriors.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sioux  from  Red  river  of  Lake  Winipec 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  near  the  Warriconne 
river,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Chien,  where 
they  now  wander.  They  sometimes  visit  the  Ricara 
villages  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  the  annual  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  5000  dollars.  This  tribe 
furnished  forty  horses  to  the  commercial  expedition 
which  proceeded  in  1811  from  St  Louis  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

T'owaSy  Ayawas,  Nez  Perfe,  or  Pierced-Nosed  In« 
dians. — They  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Missou« 
ris.  They  live  on  the  river  De  Moins,  north  of  the 
Missouri,  where  they  have  two  villages,  but  lead  a 
wandering  life.  They  are  in  alliance  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes.  According  to  Major  Pike,  their  number^ 
including  300  warriors,  400  women,  and  700  children, 
is  1400  individuals.  *  In  September  1815,  they  en- 
gaged by  treaty  at  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  to  deliver  to 

*  Sec  Pike's  Travels,  4'.o  Edition,  London,  p.  134. 
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the  officer  commanding  at^St  Louis  all  the  priflooert 
in  their  hands,  and  to  confirm  all  former  treaties. 

The  Kites^  Wetapahatos,  Kicewas. — These  tribes 
are  supposed  to  be  nearly  5000  in  number,  with  1000 
warriors.  TTie  first  479>  of  whom  120  are  warriors. 
The  Kiawas  iwe  said  to  be  2000  strong.  They  wan- 
der  on  the  Padoucas  branch  of  Platte  river,  and 
towards  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Kiawas,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Great  Padoucas  nation,  mounted  on  fleet 
horses,  and  armed  with  the  bow  and  the  lance,  wage 
perpetual  war  against  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
sotnetimes  make  predatory  excursions  against  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico. 

The  UtahSy  and  Tetcncs,  or  Camanches,  reside  near 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
Their  whole  number,  including  nearly  ^000  warriors, 
is  about  7000.  They  are  also  fond  of  war,  but  are 
more  humane  than  the  former,  owing  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Spaniards. 

Mamakaus  Apeches. — These  tribes  have  been  esti- 
mated at  about  15,000  ;  the  warriors  at  4500.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  by  war,  and  often  attack  S^[>anish 
traders,  which  obliges  the  government  to  keep  up  a 
force  of  2000  dragoons  for  their  protection  and  that  of 
the  country.  They  trade  with  the  frontier  villager 
and  public  factory  at  Natchitoches. 

The  Padoucas  live  on  the  Padoucas  river,  and  are 
about  1000  in  number,  with  dOO  warriors. 

Kaninaviesch,  Castahamas,  Catahas. — ^These  are 
wandering  tribes,  who  live  near  the  source  of  the  Yel- 
low Stone  river,  and  between  that  and  the  Padoucas 
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branch  of  the  Platte  river.  The  first,  supposed  to  be 
emigrants  from  the  Panis  nation,  are  said  to  be  nearly 
5U00  in  number,  of  whom  1500  are  warriors.  The 
two  last  amount  to  no  more  than  1500,  including  400 
warriors. 

The  Black  Feet  Indians  live  in  di£Perent  tribes 
near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Marias  river. 
Their  number  exceeds  5000,  of  whom  one  half  are 
warriors.  Their  country  abounds  in  beaver  and  other 
animals,  which  they  carry  to  the  English  establishments 
on  the  Assiniboin.  They  are  very  hostile  to  Ameri- 
can traders. 

Sioux^  or  Sues. — This  yet  powerful  body  of  Indians, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  are  divided  into  ten 
bands  :  1 .  The  Yanktons,  who  live  on  the  Sioux  de 
Moins,  and  James  river,  warrioi-s,  200.  2.  Tetons  of  the 
burnt  woods,  who  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Missouri, 
the  White  and  Teton  rivers,  warriors,  SOO.  d.  Tetons 
Okandandas,  who  wander  below  the  river  Chienne,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  warriors,  150.  4.  Tetons 
Min^kinazo,  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  below  the 
Warriconne  river,  warriors,  SOO.  5.  Tetons  Laone, 
on  bi)th  sides  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Warriconne 
river,  warriors,  SOO.  6.  Yanktons  of  the  plains,  or 
Big  Devils,  who  wander  near  the  sources  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Red  rivers,  warriors,  500.  7*  Wahpatones, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Pbter's,  warriors,  200. 
8.  Mindawartan,  or  Proper  Sioux,  or  Dacosta  Indians, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  warriors,  800.  9-  Wahpatoota,  or  Leaf 
Beds,  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St  Peter's,  below 
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Yellow  Wood  river,  warriors,  150.  10.  Sistasoone,  at 
the  head  of  St  Peter's  river,  warriors^  200.  In  all, 
6000  ;  warriors,  2550.* 

Major  Pike  has  estimated  the  probable  number  d 
all  the  bands  at  21,675  ;  of  warriors,  at  384/5  ;  women, 
yOt-K) ;  children,  10,800  :  he  enumerates  seven  bands. 

The  Sioux  bands  claim  an  immense  extent  of  ecus* 
try  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  south  (tf  the 
Missouri,  "  beginning  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Da 
Moius,  thence  to  St  Peter's,,  and  along  each  side  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Crowwing  river,  along  this  stream,  includ- 
ing the  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  Red  river,  of  Ijke 
Winipec,  and  down  the  Pemberton  river  ;  thence  in  i 
south-west  course  to  the  Missouri,  at  or  near  the  Man- 
dans,  and  down  that  to  the  Warriconne  river ;  thence 
across  to  the  Missouri,  including  the  lower  part  of  Chi- 
enne  river,  and  all  the  wate]*s  of  the  White  and  TetoD 
rivers,  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  Quicourt,  and  re- 
suming with  that  stream  downward  to  the  Missooriy 
thence  eastward  to  the  beginning." 

The  commerce  of  the  Sioux  is  chiefly  with  the  tHr 
ders  of  Michillimackinac,  who  furnish  merchandise  in 
exchange  for  the  skins  of  the  buffido,  deer,  beaver, 
bear,  and  other  animals.  The  annual  value  of  the 
former  has  been  estimated  at  42,000  dollars ;  of  the 
latter  at  680.t  Captain  Lewis  t  describes  those  In- 
dians in  the  following  manner.    *'  These  are  the  vilest 


*  Ist  vol.  p.  14(>,  ol'  the  Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
t  Pike. 

:|;  In  his  Account  of  the  Missouri  country,  read  before  CoogKSi 
in  February  1806, 
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miscreatits  of  the  savage  race,  and  must  ever  remain 
tlte  pirates  of  the  Missouri,  until  such  measures  are 
pursued  by  our  government  as  will  make  them  feel  a 
dependance  on  its  will  for  their  supply  of  merchandise. 
Unless  these  people  are  reduced  to  order  by  coercive 
measures,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  never 
enjoy,  but  partially,^he  advantag^es  which  the  Missouri 
presents.  Relying  on  a  regular  supply  of  merchandise 
through  the  channel  of  the  river  St  Peter*s,  they  view, 
with  contempt,  the  merchants  of  the  Missouri,  whom 
they  never  fail  to  plunder  when  in  their  power.*'  The 
Sioux  ^ak  the  Narcotan,  a  primitive  language,-  and 
Major  Pike  was  of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  Tartar  tribe,  who  migrated  across  the  strait 
which  separates  the  two  continents,  to  the  north-west 
point  of  America,  where  they  first  resided. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  July  1815,  the 
TetOQS,  Sioux  tribes  of  the  lakes,  and  the  Yanktons, 
agreed,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  to 
renew  the  friendly  relation  that  existed  before  thcj 
war,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  same  year,  the  Sioux  tribe  of  the  lake  of 
St  Peter's  also  agreed  to  accept  np  other  protection 
than  th^t  of  the  United  States.  On  the  29th  April 
1816,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  enacted,  that 
none  but  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  Indians  residing  within  the  territorial 
limits,  without  the  express  direction  of  the  president. 
All  goods  aijd  merchandise  carried  in  opposition  to 
this  regulation  are  subject  to  forfeiture,  one-half  to 
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go  to  the  informer,    the  other  half  to  the  Unk- 
ed  States.     A  foreigner  who  proposes   to  visit  the 
Indians  within   the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  furnished  with  a  passport  from  the  go- 
vernor of  one  of  .the  adjoining  states  or  territories,  w 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  nearest  post^   otherwise 
he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than 
lOOO  dollars;  or  to  imprisonment  for  not   less  than 
one  month  nor  more  than  twelve,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.     In  the  seizure  of  goods,  or  the  arrest  of 
persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,   militaiy 
force  may  be  anployed. 


Indians  residing  within  the  British  American 
Dominions* 

The  following  estimate  is  from  the  report  of  Mr 
John  F.  Schermerhorn,  who  supposes  the  line  of  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  British  pro* 
vinces  to  run  along  the  ridge  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  from  those  that 
run  into  Lake  Winepec  and  the  Saskaspawan  river. 

Warriors.    IndiTiduali. 
Cbippcwas,  and  tribes  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage, 
Iroquois  Chippewas, 
Leach  Lake  Chippewas, 
Black  feet,  • 

Kristeneaux, 
Assinibains, 

11 


2000 

7500 

500 

2000 

150 

1100 

2500 

8000 

1500 

5000 

900 

dooo 

Warriore.    ludifidoals. 

Esquimaux,                     -  -                  1200           5000 

Hurons,                      -  -                     250             800 

MusconogeS)                     •  -                 100             350 

Algonquius  of  Raitij^  Lake,  -                 100             300 

Mouataineers,                 -  -                300           1500 

9500        34;550 

A  Tahk  of  the  Places  where  Agents  are  established 
Jbr  the  management  of  Indian  Affairs^  with  the 
Amount  of  their  Salaries. 

At  Fort  Osage,  a  factor,  .              salary,     1000  dollars. 

assistant  do*  -                            500 

Prairie  du  Chicn,  a  factor,  -                          1000 

assistant  do.  •                              500 

Chickasaw  Rluflfs,  a  factor,  -                            1000 

Green  Bay,  do.                -  -                           1000 

Chicago,  do.                     -  -                              800 

Natchitoches,  do.        .     -  -                            1000 

Choctaw  nation,  do.  •                        ^    1000 

assistant  do.  •                               500 

Fort  Hawkins,  a  factor,  -                           1000 

St  Louis,  assistant  for  transporting  goods,  400 

Natchitoches  Indian  agent,  •                          1200 

Prairie  du  Chien,  do.  -                            1200 
Chickasaw  f^ency, 

Buffalo  Indian  agent,  •                             600 

Fort  Wayne,  do.  •                              750 

Piqua,  do.                     -  •                               750 

Cherokee  agency,  agent,  •                            1200 

Chocktaw  agency,  do.  -                            1200 

Chicago  do.                .  -                            1000 

Green  Bay,  do.              •  •                            1000 

Missouri  territory,  six  do.  -        from  547  to  1200 

Mackanaw,  an  agent,  •                           1000 

Pioria,  do.                    *  -                           120e 
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Michigan  territory,  i 

agent. 

• 

salary,  500  dollm. 

Fort  Madison,  do. 

. 

• 

300 

Si.x  Nations,  do. 

• 

mf 

450 

Illinois  territory,  do. 

• 

• 

480 

Fort  Hawkins,  do. 

508 

Description  of  the  Indians  qf  Upper  Louisiana. 

In  books  of  voyages,  and  the  narratives  of  French 
missionaries,  many  curious  and  interesting  details  are 
given  concerning  the  Indian  nations  which  lived  to 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  those  living  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co..   The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country  were,  till 
of  late,  very  imperfectly  known.    Their  numbers,  war- 
like habits,  and  love  of  plunder,  prevented  all  friendly 
intercourse  except  with  traders,  whose  reports  concern- 
ing 4;hem  were  frivolous,  extravagant,  or  contradictory. 
The  exploratory  expeditions  of  Pike,    Lewis,    and 
Clarke,  Hunter,  Sibly,  Brakenridge,  and  Bradbury, 
have  furnished  very  accurate  information  concerning 
their  physical  and  moral  qualities,  their  warlike  habits, 
ceremonies,  and  superstitions.     The  numerous  tribes 
of  this  extensive  country  speak  different  languages,  are 
distinguished  by  their  habits  and  qualities,   and   by 
their  implacable  rancour  and  hostility  against  each 
other.     In  one  respect,  however,  there  is  a  general 
resemblance.     Like  Arabs,  they  wander  from  place  to 
place,  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  which  they 
claim  by  traditionary  title,  or  by  cqnquest.    Some  few 
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of  the  tribes  have  villages  composed  of  huts  or  perma- 
nent  lodges,  but  these  they  abandon  for  hunting  the 
buffiilo,  the  flesh  of  which  affords  them  nourishment, 
as  the  skin  does  clothing.     Despising  agricultural  la- 
bours, this  rude  and  independent  life  has  so  many  aU 
tractions,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  renounced  by  those 
who  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  civilized  life. 
A  woman  of  the  Snake  nation,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  afterwards  mani- 
fested   considerable   attachment    to  the  whites,    and 
even  imitated  their  dress  and  habits ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  youth  returning  upon  her,  effaced  all  these 
new   impressions.      Her   husband,   who  was  named 
Charbonet,  though  a  native  of  France,  preferred  the 
habits  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  had  long  lived, 
to  all  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  findmg  a  boat  at 
St  Charles,  bound  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missouri, 
they  embarked  with  the  permission  of  the  captain,  and 
returned  to  the  friends  of  their  youth  in  the  country 
of  their  early  residence. 

Physical  Appearance.-^The  complexion  of  all  these 
several  nations  is  of  a  copper  colour,  less  dark  in  the 
Ricaras,  who  are  also  distinguished  by  their  superior 
stature.  In  general  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black. 
The  warriors  are  well  proportioned,  strong,  and  active, 
and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  looks  and  gestures. 
Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes,  teeth^ 
and  hair,  with  regular  features,  and  agreeable  expres* 
sion;  but,  owing  to  their  wandering  and  laborious  life, 
the  growth  of  the  body  is  checked  before  the  time  of 
maturity.    Their  women,  therefore,  are  generally  of 
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low  Stature,  and  ungraceful  in  form.  The  greatec 
part  of  them  have  high  cheek-bones,  projecting  eyc«, 
and  flat  bosoms ;  particularly  in  the  low  countries, 
where,  owing  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or  of  occu- 
pation, this  sex>  even  in  youth,  is  far  less  beautiiiil 
and  interesting  than  towards  the  mountiuns,  where 
they  are  also  fatter,  and  of  a  lighter  complexion* 

Cfo<//m^.— Several  of  the  nations,  except  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  live  almost  naked.     The  Ricaras  and 
Ottos  cover  the  feet  and  legs  with  mocassins  ;  the 
waist,  or  middle,  with  a  piece  of  skin  in  the  form  ci 
an  apron;  and  the  shoulders,  •  with  a  bufialo  robe, 
which  hangs  down  in  a  loose  manner.     These  three 
articles,  variously  ornamented,  constitute  the  general 
dress  of  all  the  male  Indian  tribes.     The  women  wear 
a  long  robe  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  antelope,  or  agalia» 
which  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  by  a  girdle  of  the 
same.     In  full  dress,  the  Tetons  of  high  rank  wear  a 
feather  of  the  eagle,  or  hawk,  called  the  Calcomet 
feather,  highly  decorated  with  porcupine  quills,  which, 
at  every  motion  of  the  head,  make  a  jingling  noise  ;  a 
robe,  or  mantle,  of  tanned  bufl&lo  skin,  of  a  white  colour, 
with  similar  oraaments,  is  thrown  over  the  arm,  or  wnq>» 
ped  negligently  round  the  body.     In  fair  weather  the 
hairy  side,  of  the  skin  is  worn  inwards;  when  it  rains  it  is 
turned  outwards.     During  the  cold  months  of  winter 
an  additional  skin,  or  woollen  cloth,  envelopes  dosely 
the  arms  and  body,  another  soft  skin  passes  b^ween 
the  legs,  and  is  fastened  to  a  narrow  gircUe,  worn 
round  the  waist.     A  sort  of  drawel^,  by  white  tradeit 
called  leggings,  of  the  tanked  skin  o^  the  laitdape^ 
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reach  from  the  waist  to  the  ankle ;  the  seams  are  neatly 
wroughj;,  and  decorated  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  t^ken 
from  the  scalps  of  the  enemy.     The  upper  part  of  the 
shoes  are  of  buffido  skin,  without  hair  in  summer,  and 
with  it  in  winter.     The  sole  is  made  of  the  thickest 
part  of  the  hide  of  the  elk.     The  young  men,  on  days 
of  ceremony,  fasten  the  skin  of  a  fox,  or  pole-cat,  to 
the  heel  of  the  shoe,  the  tail  of  which  drags  along  the 
ground.     A  tobacco  pouch,    nutde  of  one  of  these 
skins,  is  carried  in  the  hand,  or  fastened  to  a  girdle*  * 
To  command  attention  and  respect,  some  hoofs  of  the 
deer  are  suspended  to  the  drawers,  below  the  knee, 
which  make  a  rattling  noise,    as  the   person  moves. 
Next  the  skin  the  women  wear  a  robe  of  soft  leather, 
which  reaches  to  the  ankles,    and  is  fastened  above 
by  strips  of  skin,  which  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and 
round  the  body.     The  hair  is  separate  on  the  fore- 
head, and  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  or  is  worn  be- 
hind,   in  a  bag*     Among  the  Ricaras,    where    long 
hair  is  a  great  ornament,  that  of  the  horse  is  worn 
in  braided  locks,  daubed  over  with  a  whitish  earth,  or 
in  a  ball  on  the  top  of  the  head,  ornamented  with  the 
feathers  of  the  swan,  or  black  eagle.     This  nation  and 
that  of  the  Yanktons  wear  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of 
the  white  bear,    which  are  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.     Another  ornament,  indicating  great  distinc- 
tiouy  consists  of  two  or  three  skins  of  ravens,  with  the 


•  Gpncra!  Mason  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  i^oich  which  he 
received  from  an  Osage  chief,  a  b«lt,  or  sash,  and  sheath  for  a 
scalping  knife;  all  of  nent  workroansliip. 
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natural  plumage,  fixed  behind  to  the  girdle,  so  thak 
the  tail  projects  out  from  the  body.  Another  is  worn 
on  the  head,  with  the  beak  projecting  forwards.  Both 
sexes  set  a  high  value  on  blue  beads,  which  are  worn 
on  the  neck,  head,  and  arras.  The  body  is  painted 
black,  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  charcc^  and 
grease. 

Habitations. — The  cabins,  oc  lodges,   though  ge- 
nerally of  a  rude  construction,  are  warm   and  com- 
fortable.    Hiose  of  the  Sioux,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  are  constructed  of 
forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  length,  placed  in 
the  ground,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  in  a 
vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection.    Four  taller  beams,    placed    in  the   centre, 
serve  as  a  support  to  the  poles  or  rafters,  which  are 
covered  with  willow  branches,  interwoven  with  grass, 
and  overlaid  with  mud  or  clay.     The  door  or   en- 
trance is  four  feet  wide,  before  which  there  is  a  sort 
of  portico.     A  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  serves 
for  the  escape  of  smoke,   and  the  admission  of  light. 
The  beds  and  seats  are  formed  of  the  skins  of  diflPerent 
animals.'     A  platform,  raised  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  the  hairy  skin  of  a  bear,  is  reserved 
for  the  reception  of  guests.     When  absent  from  then* 
villages,  the  Sacs,   Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  make  use 
of  tents,  of  an  elliptical  form,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  construct- 
ed of  eight  poles,  covered  with  rush  mats,  and  large 
enough  for  twenty  persons.     The  Yankton  lodge  is 
also  constructed  of  poles^  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
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in  length,  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection, so  that  the  upper  ends  meet  and  are  firmly 
united.     The  whole   is   then   covered    with    tanned 
bufialo  skins.     Moving  from  one   place   to  another, 
the  lodge  is  taken  asunder,  and  carried  by  large  dogs^ 
kept  and  trained  for  this  purpose.     The  lodges  of  the 
Kansas,  constructed  in  like  manner,  are  covered  with 
skins,  mats,    and  the  bark  of  trees.     Those  of  the 
Ricaras  are  of  a  similar  construction,  and  of  an  oc- 
tagon form.     The  poles  and  rafters,   which  connect 
the  sides  and  roof,  are  interwoven  with  osiers,    and 
covered  with  earth.     There   is  a  narrow  entrance  or 
portico,  before  which  a  buffalo  skin  is  suspended,  as 
a  shelter  against  the  weather.     The   lodges,   to  the 
number  of  eighty,  are  placed  without  regularity,  and 
the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  kind  of  palisade  of  cedar 
wood.     The  old  Ricara  villages  were  protected  by  a 
circular  wall,  nearly  four  feet  in  height,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  in  different  places,  and  par- 
ticularly in  an  island  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  latitude 
44^  19^*     The  ancient  Mandan  villages  were  encircled 
with  similar  walls.     It  may  easly  be  imagined,  that 
cleanliness  is  not  reckoned  by  them  among  the  car- 
dinal virtues.     Their  clothing,  the  mats  and  skins  of 
animals,  which  serve  for  beds  and  seats,  are  seldom 
changed  or  renewed.     Meat  is  kept  till  it  infects  the 
air,  while  their  mode  of  preparing  and  tanning  the 
akins  of  the    buffalo   and   other  animals,    generates 
miasms  without,  especially  after  rain,  when  the  place 
has  the  disgusting  appearance  of  a  hog-pen. 

CAarocfcr,— The  two  great  occupations  are  hunt- 
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ing  and  war^  in  which  all  these  tribes  delight.  Some 
cultivate  mdze  and  esculent  plants  in  small  spot; 
around  the  villi^e  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  neceseitf, 
not  of  choice,  these  productions  being  raised  as  a  re- 
source in  time  of  need,  and  also  as  a  correctire  in  cer- 
tain maladies  against  the  too  great  use  c£  animal  food. 
So  great  is  their  aversion  to  r^ular  exertioti,  that  they 
prefer  the  chace,  however  painful,  and  the  precadoos 
chance  of  plunder,  to  any  thing  like  a  regular  supply 
from  industry.  Being  always  armed  and  prepared  ibr 
fighting,  wars  break  out  from  the  slightest  circum* 
stance.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  example: 
Some  horses  were  stolen  from  the  Mahas  by  two  war- 
riors of  the  Missouri  tribe,  who  were  pursued,  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  The  latter,  aided  by  their  leagued 
friends  the  Ottos,  determined  to  avenge  their  deatb, 
and  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war,  in  which  other 
neighbouring  tribes  took  an  active  part.  On  another 
occasion,  one  of  the  Awahawa  warriors  had  carried  off 
a  girl  of  the  Minetaree  tribe,  and  the  whole  nation, 
150  in  number,  resolved  to  avenge  the  insult,  which 
was  afterwards  repaired  in  the  following  manner :  The 
chief  of  the  offending  band  solicited  and  obtained  the 
friendly  intercession  of  the  Mandan  warriors,  by  whom 
the  captive  was  restored  to  those  of  her  tribe,  who  gave 
ajete  to  commemorate  the  event,  where  all  smoked 
together  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Military  Institution. — A  singular  military  institu- 
tion exists  among  the  nations  of  Kites  and  Yanktons. 
The  bravest  and  most  active  of  their  warriors,  from  30 
to  35  years  of  age,  form  an  association  into  which  no 
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one  is  admitted  without  having  engaged,  by  the  most 
sacred  onthy  never  to  retreat  from  danger,  nor  give  way 
to  the  enemy.     Stimulated  by  this  wild  courage,  a 
band  of  the  Kite  nation,  in  crossing  the  Missouri  on 
the  ice,  disdained  to  avoid  an  openmg  in  their  passage, 
int6  which  several  rushed  without  hope  of  escape. 
This  tribe,  by  far  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  western 
Indians,  fight  on  horseback,  and  never  give  nor  accept 
quarter.     In  a  combat  with  the  Yanktons,  their  rivals 
in  courage,  the  latter  were  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
four  only  survived,  who  also  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate  if  they  had  not  been  dragged  from  the  scene 
of  combat  by  some  of  their  own  tribe.     The  youth  is 
inspired  with  martial  ardour  by  the  songs  and  exploits 
of  the  old  warriors,  and  pictures  of  battles  rudely  de- 
lineated on  the  drest  skin  of  the  buffalo.     The  feelings 
of  the  child  are  never  wounded  by  corporal  chastise- 
ment.     A  Ricara  chief  showed  great  indignation  on 
seeing  an  American  soldier  flogged.     All  their  venge- 
ful and  ferocious  passions  are  reserved  for  the  enemy, 
against  whom  every  mode  of  warfare  is  considered  ho- 
nourable and  just.     The  American  party  met  fifty  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  Mahas,  made  captive  in  a  sin- 
gle battle  with  the  Sioux,  after  having  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  forty  of  their  lodges,  and  the  death  of 
seventy-five  of  their  warriors,  whose   reeking  scalps 
were  carried  before  them  in  the  triumphal  march.     In 
181 1,  several  warriors  and  children  of  the  Ayawas  na- 
tion were  scalped  by  a  war  party  of  Osages,  200  in 
ntimber.     Elated  with  this  horrible  success,  in  return- 
ing to  their  camp  near  Fort  Osage,  one  of  them  insult- 
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ed  the  centinel,  by  whom  he  was  arrerted  and  pmiiib 
ed  with  stripes.  The  warriors  rushed  forward  as  if  to  at* 
tack  the  place,  but  retreated  at  the  sight  of  the  caiuuHL 
Furiouswithrage,  theyavengedthemselvesby  destroying 
a  couple  of  oxen,  in  consequence  of  which  their  Tilhge 
was  threatened  with  conflagration  by  the  AmericaH 
commander,  who  afterwards  accepted  the  pipe  of  peace, 
on  condition  of  their  delivering  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  oxen  two  others  of  equal  value.  Notwithstfiiding 
this  violence  of  character,  they  seldom  attack  white 
men,  even  in  places  where  they  might  be  killed  with 
impunity.  Those  who  venture  to  hunt  upon  thar 
lands' are  deprived  of  their  arms  and  furs,  and  then  in* 
vited  to  retire.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  seldom  make  use  of 
horses  in  travelling,  hunting,  or  in  war,  while  those, 
to  the  west  of  this  river,  employ  them  on  all  those  oc- 
casions. This  difference  of  custom  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  different  situation  of  the  country,  which,  in  tk 
interior  of  Louisiana,  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
while  that  towards  the  eastern  borders  is  broken,  hil- 
ly, and  covered  with  forests. 

Political  Re^ulations.'^MX  the  different  nations  are 
under  the  government  of  a  chief  and  council,  who  aw 
generally  elected  to  office  on  account  of  their  military 
talents,  wisdom,  and  experience,  though  much  art  and 
dissimulations  are  sometimes  employed  to  gain  sufia- 
ges.  The  peace  of  the  village  is  generally  entmstoJ 
to  municipal  officers,  two  or  three  in  number,  af^poiot- 
ed  by  the  chief  and  council,  and  invested  with  fbllaa* 
thority  for  the  execution  of  their  duties^  in  the  dis- 
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cb«i)|pof  which  thoir  persona  are  sacred ;  they  may  eveu^ 
if  tbottght  necdssairy^  strike  4  chief  of  the  second  r^k 
within  (hp  village,  but,  without  it,  they  owe  and  pay 
ioiplioit  pbedience  to  the  chief  whom  they  accompany* 
Okie  of  th^oe  aq^atrates^  who  was  ordered  to  stop  the 
1w>iito.^f  Ijswis  aftd  Cl^e,  clasped  the  mast  with  hi^ 
anaa»  and  refased  te  quit  his  hold*  until  be  received 
ootuUer  orders  to  this  effe^);.  The  late  chief  of  the 
M^haa,  Omav^  Nwr^  or  Black  Bird,  is  said  to  has^ 
ex^m^iead  nBooittmon  authority  over  them ;  and  it  19 
m^  that  he  prophesied  the  death  of  all  those  who  op- 
posed him,  .taking  care  tp  ^^e  his  predictions  verified 
by  mews  ^  a  dose  of  .arsenic.  In  this  way  he  inspire 
od  e  belief  in  his  supeirnatural  powers*  ^ 

Womm^^^Th^  wpmi^  are  condemned  to  ail  thi^ 
drudgeiy  of  domestic  life,  and  the  laboiir  of  cultivate 
iog  maize  and  esculent  roots  devolves  upon  themt 
They  prepare  and  tan  the  skins  of  animals  for  clotibh 
ing ;  ym  ia  the  chace,  and  on  their  shoulders  carry 
their  childrevi  with  largys  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  bu£r 
ialo.  The  wife  of  the  chief,  Little  Rave^,  brought  at 
once  sixty  pounds  weight  <4*jdried  me^  a  pot  of  mea}f 
and  A  robe,  as  a  present  to  Captains  ]L«ewis  and  Clarke* 
In  latitude  45^  39^,  these  squaws  rowed  to  the  bo^  in 
little  canoes -made  of  a  single  bufialo's  skin,  iuterwoveii 
like  a  basket.  Though  marriage  be  founded  on  mu« 
tual  affidction,  and  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  fa^ 
ther  of  the  girl,  the  moment  she  becomes  a  wife, 
her  slavisii  obedience  commences.  She  is  considered 
■ '  ' '     '  ■  ' ••-Ill     ■  _ 

*  Brndbury,  p.  62, 
TOLt  III.  Q  Q 
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as  the  property  of  her  husband,  who,  for  dftferent  of* 
fences,  especially  in  case  of  elopement,  may  put  her  to 
death  with  impunity.     One  of  the  wives  of  a  Miniti- 
ree  chief  eloped  with  her  lover,  by  whom  she  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  protectM 
in  her  father^s  house,  where  the  chief  repaired  witfci 
mind  bent  on  deep  revenge.      The  oH   men  ^mt 
smoking  round  the  fire,  in  which  he  joined  withort 
seeming  to  recognize  the  unfortunate  woman,  tffl,  it 
the  moment  of  departure,  he  sefzed  her  by  the  hwv 
and  dragging  her  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  with  one 
stroke  of  the  tomahawk  took  away  her  life.     He  tteft 
suddenly  departed,  crying  out,  that,  if  revenge  were 
sought,  he  was  always  to  be  found  at  his  lodge.    Y€t 
this  same  chief  is  represented  to  have  offered  his  wifec^ 
daughter  to  the  embraces  of  a  stranger.  For  an  oldttM 
bacco-box,  the  first  chief  of  the  Mandan  tribe  lent  hi» 
daughter  to  one  of  the  exploring  party.     Tht  Siowx 
husbands  have  been  known  tooflfer  both  their  wives  sml 
daughters.     At  an  annual  fete  of  th«  Ricaras,  Ac 
young  girls  assemble  round  the  great  temple,  or  Me* 
dicine  Lodge,  on  which  a  branch  of  the  cedar  tree  it 
planted  as  a  prize.     The  old  men  proclaim  fmm  with- 
in, that  the  virgin  alone,  if  sufch  there  be,  aiiall  carry 
it  away.     The  Great  Spirit  or  Manitow  is  invoked  to 
prevent  deception,  and  all  the  young  men  pretfent,  as 
best  acquainted  with  the  frailties  of  the  other  sex,  are 
called  upon  to  expose  false  pretenders.     On  an  occa-* 
sion  of  this  kind,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen  advanced  t0 
touch  the  bough,  but,  reminded  by  her-  former  lover  of 
an  assignation,  sh^  reddened  md  withdrew.    Then 
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a^ppe^red  the  favourite  girl  of  the  village,  who  came 
iorvwrd  with  the  grace  aiid  confidence  of  conscious  in- 
nocence, and  demanded  who  was  the  Ricara  youth 
that  could  boast  of  her  kisses.  A  solemn  silence  pre* 
iwilod.  She  ascended  the  ladder,  and  seized  the  sacred 
branch. 

Superstitians. — AU  the  Missouri  Indians  believe  in 
the  exigence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  insorceries,  dreams, 
^ana&,  and  prognostications.  Every  extraordinary  oc« 
ciurence  of  life  is  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The 
residence  of  the  agents  of  the  good  spuit  is  in  the  air ; 
thOBO  of  the  evil  genius  reside  on  the  earth.  A  chief  of 
the  Toways,  who  accompanied  Major  Stoddard  to  the 
seat  of  the  American  government,  in  1805,  had  a  cu- 
mus  shell  in  which  he  carried  his  tobacco.  In  passing 
thaK>tigh  Kentucky,  a  citizen  expressed  a  desire  for 
this  article.  The  chief  presented  it  to  him,  turned 
roan4»  and  observed  to  his  companions,  that  the  cur* 
cumstance  of  his  having  parted  with  his  tobacco  shell, 
r^oainded  him  that  he  must  shortly  die ;  and  such  was 
the  i)ower  of  his  imagination,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  expired. 

Traditions^  Customs. — The  doctor,  among  the  Osa- 
gee^y  is  also  a  priest,  or  magician,  and,  to  keep  \x^ 
the  delusion,  performs  many  tricks  well  known  in 
£im^,  such  as  thrusting  a  butcher's  knife  down 
the  throat-Hi  stick  through  the  nose  or  tongue-— 
swallowing  bones,  &c.  According  to  the  Osage  t)ra- 
ditk^f  the  founder  of  their  nation  was  a  snail,  which 
Was  carried,  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  from  his 
quiet  hatHtation>  on  the  borders  of  the  Osage  river,  to 
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thoae  of  the  Missouri,  wheie^  by  the  infliience  of  die 
sun's  beams,  he  ripened  into  a  man  ;  aad  feeling  m 
irresistible  attachment  te  his  faatiye  siH>t^  he  reMlni 
to  repair  thither ;    and  was  struggling   011  hk  jour* 
ney,  almost  exhaust^  with  hunger  and  fiitigae,  whflR 
the  great  spirit  appeared,  furnished  him  with  bow  and 
arrows,  tau^t  him  to  kill  and  codi  tbe  deer,  and  to 
clothe  hia^elf  with  the  skin«    With  renewed  atmgdi 
and  vigour  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  his  ftnaer 
residence,  near  which  he  was  met  by  a  Beaver^  wfae^ 
with  an  air  of  authority,  inquired  why  he  canae  to  da- 
tui^b  his  abode.     The  Osage  replied,  that  lie  had  a  jask 
claim  to  the  plac^  of  his  ibnner  residence  ;  a  yiolent 
dii^ute  ensued,  in  presence  of  the  daugfaMr  of  tix 
B^ver,  Tvho,  struck  with  the  a[^araoce  of  the  young 
stranger,  interfered,  and  broi^ht  about  a  reeoneiitt- 
tion,  which  terminated  in  marriage,  and  frooi  this  hif>» 
py  alliance  sprung  the  Wabasha  or  C^ages,  who,  fiwo 
respect  for  their  ancestors,  hate  ceased  t6  pmnne  ad 
kill  the  animal  froui  which  they  iqpruD^.    Ihe  or^n 
of  the  Minitai'eeB  is  thus  described :  This  natnm  lited 
on  the  borders  of  a  subten*aneous  lake,  to  which^  ia  ^ 
course  of  time,  the  grape  vine  penetrated,  sod  some 
olie  of  the  family,  curious  t6  see  whait  w^a  abo^e^  ckfl- 
bered  up  the  stalk,  and  arrived  at  the  surface,  wfa^ 
h6  saw  flocks  of  buffaloes,  and  fruit  of  a  beaudftyi  ap- 
pearance, of  which  he  had  no  sooner  ^irrah  an  ide% 
than  all  desired  to  ascend.     Several  had  gained  Ai 
summit,  when  the  weight  of  a  very  fat  wcnmn  ta^ 
the  vine,  and  the  iearth  closed-  upOn  die  leM.     ftk  i^ 
general  belief  that  all  will  return  by  tUs  lake  to  ibt 
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laad  of  their  (brefathersi  ^xcq)t  the  widbed,  who,  load* 
ed  with  the  wfeight  Of  their  ^m,  will  not  hare  power 
to  eros6  tbe  water. 

The  Riearas  have  love  tales>  which  have  soixne  re- 
semblance to  those  narrated  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Tfaey  tell)  how  a  beauttfiil  dansel  and  a  fine  youth  be- 
came deeply  enamoured,  but  cruel  parents  would  not 
consent  tb  their  union,  and  the  hopeless  lover,  followed 
by  his  faithful  d<^,  wandered  in  the  lonely  woods, 
where,  by  chance,  he  met  the  olgect  of  his  affection, 
mskd,  resolving  never  to  separate,  they  remained  in  this 
solitude,  until  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  which  formed 
their  sole  nourishment,  had  entirely  disappeared,  when 
they  were  suddenly  converted  into  a  stone.     Near  the 
mouth  of  White  liv^r,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  there  is  a  mound  called  the  Mountain  of  Spirits, 
or  iitde  devils  in  human  shape,  not  exceeding  eigh- 
teen inches  in  slature,  with  enormous  heads,  who,  arm- 
ed with  arrows  shaap  as  lancets,  destroy  all  who  ap- 
proach their  place  of  residence.    Any  rock  or  stone  of 
exti'aordinary  appearance,  becomes  the  object  of  gene- 
ral veneration.     One  on  Little  Manitou  Creek  is  sup^ 
posed  to  resemble  ihe  bust  of  a  man,  whose  head  is  de- 
corated with  the  horns  of  a  sti^.     On  Stone  Idoi 
Creek,  some  few  miles  from  the  Missouri,  there  are 
two  other  stones  resembling  the  hum^i  form,  and  » 
third  like  that  of  a  dog,  all  of  which  are  objects  of  ve*^ 
nerxtion.     Another  near  Big  Manitou  Creek,  inlaid 
9nth  flints  of  various  cdours,  is  covered  with  inscrip* 
4mfQSy  and  the  figures  of  varioas  animals.    In  the  coun- 
-tcy  K)f  Ifa^  Mandans,  there  is  a  smooth  porous  mineral 
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body,  twenty  feet  in  circmnference,  odied  the  Grat 
Medicine  Stone,  the  sacred  oracle  of  the  country  iD 
around.  To  thii  stone  a  deputation  is  sent  every  retarn- 
ing  spring,  who,  after  smoking,  and  presenting  the  ppe 
before  it,  retire  in  the  night  to  an  adjacent  wood,  aal 
return  in  the  morning  to  read  the  destinies  of  the  m* 
tion,  which  they  imagme  they  see  written  thereon  iu 
certain  characters  or  marks.  Similar  oracles  exist  amon^ 
the  Minitarees  and  other  tribes.    At  the  rising  of  Ae 
moon,  the  Osages  pour  forth  the  most  mournful  cnef 
and  bowlings,  a  kind  of  worship,  offered,  as  «Be 
imagine,  to  the  evil  spirit,  and,  as  others  think,  to  the 
memory  of  some  departed  friend,  or  favourite  horse  or 
dog.     All  the  Indians  of  this  country  are  stnmglj  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.     In  the  yetf 
1804,  a  pious  person  of  Philadelphia  presented  a  firiis 
Bible  to  a  distinguished  chief,  obserring,  that  it  eon* 
tained  the  only  true  religion.     To  which  the  chirf  re- 
plied, "  Brother,  I  accept  your  book  because  you  ofe 
it ;  the  pictures  it  contains  will  please  my  children  oi 
friends,  but  I  will  not  promise  to  explain  its  doctrines. 
Our  religion  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  M 
fathers ;  we  all  believe  in  it,  and  we  are  happy  and 
united.     If  I  described  yours,  some  (^  oar  pe^ 
from  novelty,  might  be  tempted  to  embrace  it.    Tins 
would  engender  disputes  and  quarrels,  and  you  know 
that  a  religion  which  has  this  tendency  caimot  be  true.'' 
Public  Ceremonies. — The  fete  given  by  the  TebHH 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  the  American  travellers,  n 
thus  described  :    As  chiefs  of  then:  nation,  diese  tn- 
vellers  were  carried  to  the  great  council^roooiy  (hb  t 
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Tobe  of  dressed  buffido  skin,  and  seated  thereon  by  the 

side  of  the  Indian  chief,  surrounded  by  seventy  men. 

Before  the  seat  were  planted  the  American  and  Spa^ 

nish  flags.     The  pipe  of  peace  was  raised  on  small 

forked  sticks,  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  under 

which  was  scattered  the  down  of  the  swan.     At  a 

small  distance  400  pounds  of  bufialo  meat,  and  some 

dogs,  were  cooked.     An  old  man  selected  tlie  most 

ddicate  parts  of  the  latter,  which  he  presented  to  the 

flogs  as  a  sacrifice ;  after  which  he  took  the  pipe  of 

peace,  which  he  pointed  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points, 

then  to  the  earth,  and  making  a  short  speech,  lighted 

it,  and  presented  it  to  the  white  guests,  who  smoked^ 

and  replied  to  his  address.     The  repast  consisted  of 

the  dog's  flesh  used  on  festivals,    and  buflftdo  meat, 

pounded,  and  mbced  with  the  £80;  of  this  animal,  with 

a  portion  of  the  root  resembling  potatoe,  and  knowH 

by  the  Indian  name  of  Pomitigon.     The  whole  was 

served  on  wooden  platters,  and  eaten  with  spoons  of 

hom»     The  musical  instruments,    if  such  they  may 

be  called,  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  buffalo  skin, 

strrt^hed  lightly  on  a  hoop,  and  struck  like  a  drum 

with  a  ^tick,  to  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  the 

hoofs  of  deer  wid  goats,  which  made  a  jingling  noise. 

The  other  was  a  small  bag,  or  bladder  of.  skin,  co»* 

taining  pebbles,  which  made  a  rattling  sound.     The 

vocal  music  was  performed  by  five  or  six  young  men. 

The  dance  was  opened  by  the  women,  who  were  highly 

decorated,  some  carrying  poles,  on  which  hung  scalps 

of  the  enemy,  others  with  guns,  spears,  and  trophies, 

taken  in  war .  by  husbands,   brothers,   or  relatives. 
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Forming  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  fire»  tisiq 
danced  to  the  centre,  where,  iihakiiig  tbc^r  rattles^  ibey 
returned  to  their  first  positioiu  Between  the  int^ 
toLi  of  the  dance  the  young  men  came  forward*  a&d 
recited,  in  a  low  soft  pastoral  cadence,  some  story  of 
love  or  war,  which  was  first  played  to  by  ti^  mu» 
€mi&f  said  then  sung  by  the  dancers,  in  full  chorus. 
The  men  and  women  danoe  separately ;  and  both  have 
a  shuffling  step,  except  in  the  war  dance,  when  tbey 
leap  and  whirl  in  the  most  extravagant  manner*  On 
this  occasion  die  American  chie&  presented  Bagij 
bats,  feathers,  tobacco,  and  medals.  The  kat  are  the 
marik  of  consideration  abroad*  The  Tetons  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  present  of  «i  iron  hand- 
mill,  for  grinding  corn. 

Games.-^Boih  sexes  are  fond  (^  different  games,  m 
iv'hich  considerable  skill  and  great  activity  are  dis[^y* 
ed.  There  is  one  which  resembles  billiards.  Another 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  A  hoop  is 
rolled  on  the  level  ground,  which,  when  it  has  reached 
two  thirds  of  tiie  distance  from  the  mark,  is  pursued 
by  two  persons,  who,  by  means  of  a  rod,  endeavour  to 
catch  it  before  it  falls.  A  game  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  consists  in  diooting  barbed  pieces  of  wood 
through  a  ring  thrown  up  in  the  air  to  a  considerable 
height.  After  the  performance  of  their  daily  task, 
the  women  throw  up  pebbles  in  a  small  bask^  which 
they  endeavour  to  catch  as  they  fall. 

Manners.— The  MissouH  Indians,  like  ail  uncivi- 
liscd  iiati<Mis,  are  cruel  and  ferocious  towards  their 
enemies,  but  they  are,  to  their  friends,  kidd  and  hos« 
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pital^le.  The  guest  is  always  served  first,  and  receives 
particukir  attention  from  the  chiefs.  So  unbounded 
is  the  hospitality  of  the  Osages,  that  cooks  are  sent 
about  to  cry,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  Come,  come, 
and  partake  of  the  feast  of  the  chief  man  of  the  vil» 
lage  i  and  to  refuse  this  invitation  is  a  proof  of  bad 
BMnners.  Miyor  Pike,  not  to  give  ofience,  was  obliged 
to  take  a  share  of  fifteen  several  entertainments,  in 
the  same  afternoon.  When  a  hunter  returns  with 
more  game  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  use,  his 
neighbours  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  share, 
wliich  they  never  ask ;  but  a  female  is  sent  to  the 
dpor,  where  she  silently  remains,  until  the  portion  is 
delivered,  llie  want  of  this  atU^tion  to  strangers  is 
a  marie  of  hostility. 

The  only  nation  of  the  Missouri  country  who  make 
use  of  fermented  liquors  is  the  Assiniboins,  who  re* 
ceive  it  from  the  British  fiK^ory  that  bears  their  name. 
The  lUcaras  refused,  with  some  degree  of  indignation, 
the  ofifer  of  whisky  from  the  American  party,  expres- 
«ing  great  surprise,  that  their  great  father,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  should  send  them  a  liquor  which 
possessed  the  quality  of  making  them  fools. 

The  Indians  were  everywhere  found  to  be  great 
eaters.  In  the  year  1805  thirty  of  the  Missouri  chiefs 
were  conducted  to  the  seat  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, by  Major  Stoddart,  who  relates,  that,  during  the 
first  300  miles,  regular  meals  could  not  be  procuredt 
on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  purchase  fresh  beef,  of  which 
they  devoured,  at  an  average,  twelve  pounds  a-head. 

VOL.  III.  p  p 
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Di$eases.-'-'4yt^  of  the  most  omnnen  dkease^  k 
tl^e  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  tiie  eyes,  ¥d»eh  ii 
wpposed  to  be  produced  by  the  reflexHHi  of  the  son 
from  the  ice  and  mow,  and  escporam  to  the  night 
jair,  when  eng^ed  in  war.  Hie  universal  i^eme^ 
lor  this  malady  is  the  ^yplication  of  vapour  to  tk 
part  afifected,  which  is  ci^eated  by  throwing^  sbow  obi 
hot  stone.  Some  cases  of  goitre,  or  swelled  iied[% 
were  seea  among  the  Ricaras.  *  The  leaves  and  roob 
of  diJEerent  plants  are  employed  for  the  cure  oi  diier- 
ent  diseases,  and  are  found  to  have  wonderful  efficti 
in  wounds  and  bruises.  When  tlie  disease  becomes 
violent,  they  have  recourse  to  charms  and  incanta^MU^ 
and  when  these  are  found  to  be  of  no  avails  they 
abandon  themselves  to  despair.  The  Mahas  of  tte 
little  Sioux  river,  near  the  42d  p«ndlel  of  latilmde^ 
Jiaving  lost  400  of  their  nati(m  by  the  smallpox,  in  a 
fit  of  superstitious  frenzy,  set  fire  to  their  cabins,  SOO 
in  number,  and  involved  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
children,  in  one  common  death,  in  hopes  of  going  to 
some  better  country.  It  is  their  custom  to  weep  for 
^e  slain  in  battle.  The  relations  of  the  deceased 
shave  the  head,  as  a  token  of  mourning ;  and  wfae4 
the  grief  is  extreme,  they  run  arrows  throi^h  the 
flesh,  above  and  below  the  elbow.  Some  of  the  wan>- 
dering  tribes  abandon  the  old  men,  who  are  unable 
to  accompany  than  in  their  excursicms ;  which  is  done 
by  placing  before  them  a  piece  of  meat  and  pitdier  of 


•  Brackenridge. 
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water,  at  the  same  time,  reminding  them  that  life  is 
no  longer  desirable  ;  that  their  relations  in  the  other 
world  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  them  than  thoae 
of  the  presrait.  Those  whom  the  physician  pro- 
.nonnoes  incurable  are  also  doomed  to  sudden  death, 
and  strangled  by  some  friend  or  relation*  This  tragic 
wrae  is  preceded  by  a  feast,  where  several  dogs  are 
killed,  to  announce  to  the  spiiits  of  the  other  world, 
that  their  number  is  about  to  be  increased;  after 
whidi  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  devoured,  and  th^ 
victim  yields  to  his  fate.  We  have  no  positive^  in- 
formation concerning  the  period  of  life  among  those 
people.  Afi  oJd  man  of  the  Mandan  country  had 
seen  190  winters.  When  he  saw  his  end  approach- 
ing»  he  reqj^ested  his  grandchildren  to  dress  him  in 
his  best  robes,  aad  carry  him  to  a  high  eminence; 
where,  seated  on  a  stone,  with  his  face  to  the  old 
villi^es  of  his  nation,  he  would  join  his  brother,  whp 
had  gone  before  him* 

Progress  in  Useful  Arts^ — In  the  .arts  which  are 
necessary  to  their  mode  of  life,  these  nations  discover 
considerable  ingenuity.  Their  dress,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  their  willow  baskets,  canoes,  and  household 
utensils,  are  all  of  a  neat  and  commodious  form* 
Among  the  Ricaras  Mr  Brackenridge  saw  a  gun 
stocked  by  one  of  this  tribe,  and  an  old  blind  man 
weaving  a  coarse  stuff,  of  the  hair  of  the  wolf  and 
the  buffalo,  on  a  coarse  frame  of  wood.  All  show 
great  dexterity  in  hunting,  on  which  their  subsist- 
ence depends.  On  horseback  they  boldly  attack  the 
buj^o^    The  horse  is  admirably  trained  for  d^fepp^^ 
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^  and,  though  poarly  fed,  is  strong  and  active*  In 
winter  he  has  bo  otber  novishment  than  the  bark 
of  ^e  cotton  wood ;  in  summer  he  feeds  on  the  grass 
around  the  camp,  which  is  annually  consumed  in 
winter,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  early  crop. 
The  goat>  which  is  more  shy  and  cunnings  isL  drinn 
into  a  pen  or  fidd,  where  he  is  entangled  and  taken. 
Whole  villages  of  the  Mandans  were  seen  hmtting 
6n  horseback  and  on  foot,  neglecting  every  other  eqi* 
ploymSnt.  The  dog  is  trsined  to  draw  the  tents  and 
\  baggage.  The  care  and  preservation  of  the  skin  Mod 
\  flesh  devolves  upon  the  women,  who  have  learned  to 
break  the  bones,  to  extract  the  marrow,  and  to  se- 
parate the  oil,  by  the  process  of  boiling.  The  pon- 
iAruction  of  the  tobacco-pipe  discovers  some  inge- 
nuity J  the  bo\^  is  of  red  (^  greenish  stone,  the  stem 
of  ash*,  three  or  four  feet  long,  decorated  with  fea- 
^ers^  hair,  axkd  porcupine  quills.  The  Mandana  and 
Kicaras  acquired  the  art  of  making  beaiis  from  tite 
finake  Indiattt. 


THE  END. 
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